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suv COVERAGE nor POUNDAGE 


WHEN YOU BUY ADHESIVES 


Coverage means economy! That’s 
why PAISLEY Labeling, Laminat- 
ing, Sealing Adhesives and Coatings 
are carefully designed with this im- 

ortant factor in mind. Scientific 

lending and compounding pro- 
duces glues, pastes and resin emul- 
sion cements that are COHESIVE. . 
continuous films that cover more 
surface when spread in accurate 
amounts of micrometric thinness. 
Thin continuous films set faster . . 


at: 





Measurement of exact wet or dry film thick- 
ness is regular development and control 
procedure in Paisley Laboratories. 


Manufacturers of Glues, Pastes 
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CANALPORT AVE. 


speed up production .. give greater 
coverage . . save you money because 
they lower unit costs. Don’t be con- 
tent with bonding or sticking quali- 
ties alone .. benefit from COVER- 
AGE also. 

Specify PAISLEY on your next req- 
uisition and check these qualities in 
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a PAISLEY Adhesive for every glu- 
ing, laminating, sealing and aga. 
operation. Our laboratory an 
trained service men will help you 
obtain the full benefits of modern 
adhesive research. 


SEND FOR a PAISLEY Adbesive 
Operation Data Sheet. It will point 
the way towards getting the one 
best adhesive for a specific opera- 
tion. This skilled laboratory service 
is yours without cost or obligation. 
Write today! 


SEND FOR THIS 
DATA SHEET NOW! 


The convenient Adhesive 
Operation Data Sheet helps 
you supply the information 
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eration. Return it promptly, 
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material to be bonded. It's 
the SURE..the modern 
way to buy Adhesives. 
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Food Technology Grows Up 


EIGHT years ago, the Institute of Food Techno- 
logists held a highly significant conference in 
Chicago. This meeting was important because 
it was the first annual conference of the then new 
and much needed organization. The IFT had 
been established about a year earlier and had 800 
members, 480 of whom went to the meeting to 
learn about the new developments in food tech- 
nology and engineering reported by the speakers. 

The eighth annual IFT conference, held this 
summer in Philadelphia, was highly significant, 
too. More than a thousand attended. The pro- 
gram was packed solid with 57 papers and two 
round-table discussions. So great was the amount 
of new knowledge to be reported that two, and 
sometimes three, sessions were held concurrently. 
There was something on the program which 
touched directly or indirectly on almost every 
branch of the big and complex food processing 
industry. Equally significant was the report that 
the IFT now has about 2,500 members, counting 
full, associate and affiliate memberships. 

The growth of the IFT in this short span of 
years demonstrates that food technology has 
indeed become a profession—if somewhat  be- 
latedly. The growth is particularly surprising in 
view of the fact that the teaching of food tech- 
nology as a course is really only just getting 
seriously underway. As more and more educa- 
tional institutions recognize the importance of 
food technology by introducing courses and giving 
degrees, the already mature profession will snow- 
ball into terrific proportions. Happily, there is a 
trend in this direction in higher educational circles. 

This growth of food technology is good news 
for the food processor and for the consumer. It 
guarantees more rapid technological progress. 
And this, in turn, means new and better processes 
for the food manufacturer—processes which not 
only improve quality but reduce costs through 
higher efficiency. It also means better taste and 


a 


nutritive values in established foods and the 


development of new and improved products for 


the consumer. 

But if the food processor is to capitalize on 
this important trend, he must gear his thinking to 
it. He must bring himself around to a full 
appreciation of what a competent food technolo- 
gist can do for him. He must put technologists 
on his payroll and cooperate with them in an 
honest effort to solve troublesome problems and 
to further improve processes and packages which 
are not a source of headaches but which are not all 
they could be. He must back these technical men 
financially as well as morally. They must be 
provided with research and quality control facili- 
ties. They must have enough authority to get the 
results of their work put into practice. They must 
have the cooperation of engineers and operating 
men in the plant. And they must have time to 
carry research work to conclusion. New know- 
ledge cannot be dug up like fishworms. 

Perhaps there are as many practical food plant 
executives who expect too much too fast from 
food technologists as there are those who don’t 
expect much of anything and therefore don’t hire 
these professional men. A good food technologist 
is worth many times his salary, but don’t expect 
him to produce miracles immediately. And don’t 
forget that your business is so complex that you 
may have to back up one technologist with others 
of different training and experience and with 
engineers who can put a process into practical 
operation. This may be a horrifying new thought 
to some food processors, but it has long ago been 
accepted in many other progressive industries, 
such as chemical processing. 

And here is a situation that the educators should 
note well. There are too few food technologists 
and engineers in the country to provide the techni- 
cal manpower that the great food processing 
industry really needs. 


SK, 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
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The Talk of the Industry 





© SEVERAL important trade associations 
are urging their members by messages 
from Washington to set up industrial 
arrangements “for any emergency.” 
Obviously, they mean get ready for 
war. This advice may not be needed, as 
all hope. But it’s good advice for food 
factory managers too. Plans to adjust 
to wartime conditions ought to be made 
even though we never have to use them. 


@ Don’t be surprised if one of the fa- 
vorite carbonated beverages ceases to 
be available in the king-size 12-oz. 
bottle. Already the quantity has 
dropped to 8 oz. in one area and 6 or 
6'%4-0z. bottles are rumored. With the 
high costs of labor, raw materials, and 
distribution there is a limit to what a 
food processor can put out for a few 
cents. 

A lot for the money is a wonderful 
sales asset. But it can become a first- 
rate profit liability when economic fac- 
tors shift. The sad part of it all is that 
long-range economic forecasters are 
no more accurate than long-range 
weather predicters. 


e WE recently learned of a manual 
food packaging operation which costs 
one plant several hundred dollars a 
day. No one needed to tell the manage- 
ment of this plant that there ought to 
be a less expensive way of doing it. 
They figured that one out themselves 
and called in a consultant. The idea is 
to do the work by machines at about 
one-tenth the present cost. 

When the stakes are that high you 
usually won’t lose by gambling real 
money on being able to find a solution 
to the problem. 


©@ THE basis on which organized busi- 
ness will continue opposition to re- 
sumption of price and commodity con- 
trols by the government has been well 
stated very briefly by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in the 
following language: “Price and ration 


controls broke down long before Con- . 


gress in 1946 abolished OPA... . Let 
us not assert that price controls were 
abolished too soon. They broke down 
and would again if reimposed.” 


© Nor all confectionery manufacturers 
are happy about the trend to stainless 
steel in processing equipment. A 
couple voiced their thoughts at the 
session on sanitation at the NCA 
convention. They saw no _ reason 
why present equipment and cleaning 
methods were not satisfactory—and 
anyway the new stainless steel units 
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cost too much. These questions they 
put pointedly to representatives of the 
New York City health department 
with the implication that the situation 
was all the fault of unnecessarily rigid 
specifications by that department. 

As the innocent bystander, we felt 
that the health authorities had the best 
of the argument. Certainly they do not 
specify that certain metals be used, 
only that the “product zone” of equip- 
ment be of sanitary construction. Our 
conclusion was that they were doing 
nothing that was not for the good of 
the industry. They really are pretty 
reasonable fellows. 


@ Sates of frozen foods are being 
effectively pushed in the Jamaica area 
of Long Island by the large Gertz de- 
partment store. About two years ago, 
Gertz opened a self-service frozen 
foods store at the entrance to its park- 
ing lot. After staying overtime on a 
shopping trip in the store, housewives 
often pick up easily prepared frozen 
foods on the way to their cars. 

But that is only a minor part of the 
Gertz strategy. The store sells home 
freezers on the installment plan, and 
its salesmen promote the freezers and 
the advantages of frozen foods in a 
house-to-house canvass of the area. 


Then the store makes free-of-charge 
deliveries of frozen foods each week to 
the owners of the home freezers, orders 
being solicited by telephone. In other 
words, the appeal of frozen foods is 
used to sell the freezers, then the 
freezers create a steady high-volume 
demand for the frozen foods. And the 
whole operation is doing nicely, thank 
you. 

Gertz carries many different brands, 
stored in quantity in zero coolers. The 
store buyer is fussy about quality, is 
receptive to new items. The store 
stands behind the products, with the 
result that customers regularly buy 
foods which are unknown to them. 

What the frozen foods industry needs 
is more stores like Gertz. 


@ OPTIMISTIC crop reports have come 
in from many parts of the world, in- 
cluding Western Europe. But after 
getting off to an excellent start the 
weather reversed itself in Europe. 
James H. McGraw, Jr., reported from 
Paris in mid-July that Western Europe 
was having the worst weather in his- 
tory—cold, rainy, and no sun. It re- 
mains to be seen what this does to the 
production of food over there, indica- 
tions are that the harvest still will be 
the best in years. 


Hors d Oeuvres 





@ A report to ACS has it that “sour milk 
acid” may be used in the manufacture of 
plastics, which will “relieve the drain on 
the heavily burdened petroleum chemical 
industry.” Anyone have any ideas on how 
to relieve the drain on the heavily bur- 
dened milk producing industry? 


© Out in the State of Washington, ac- 
cording to Business Week, some farm- 
ers are using special shot gun shells 
containing pollen and a carrier, to jog 
up the sex life of their apple trees. 
Five shots will take care of a large tree. 
Naturally, just brandishing the gun would 
be no good with apple trees. 


@ An anonymous contributor tells us that 
the 1947 gross income from chickens and 
eggs was $3,099,378,000. Looks as though 
another term will have to be found to con- 
vey what used to be meant by “chicken 
feed.” While you are at it, you can also 
cross off “peanuts.” 


@ USDA asked Congress for a wartime 
alcohol plant so they could experiment on 
new uses for surplus farm products. Con- 
gress handed over three—figuring, ap- 
parently, that this was three times as good. 


So USDA’s first experiment can now be 
devoted to finding new uses for surplus 
alcohol plants. 


e If you are confused now, just wait ’til 
they start evaluating farmland on the basis 
of vitamins per unit of production. What 
do you suppose a pack of spinach without 
the vitamin count on the label will be 
worth then? 


© Hong Kong importers are complaining 
that Australian beef extract no longer 
comes in the familiar opaque glass jars, 
but in old ink bottles. Anyway, that 
might mean they’re still opaque—unless 
someone got careless and washed them. 


@ One of our callers-to-attention calls our 
attention to a Washington Post headline: 
“U. S. Flies in Milk, Food for Germans.” 
Hope the Russian propagandists don’t get 
hold of it. 


© Tattooed fish will be turning up in Mis- 
sourt because the State Conservation 
Commission is using that method to num- 
ber them as an aid in growth and migra- 
tion studies. Knowing this in advance 1s 
going to sparé Mo. fishermen a lot of 
needless “swearing off.” J.AJ.J. 
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A SPECIAL NEW SERVICE TO FOOD INDUSTRIES READERS... 
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Food Industries Index 


Of Processed Food Production 


A new department is here introduced, which is designed to make it possible 
for the individual food manufacturer to compare his production, month-by- 
month, with a seasonally adjusted index for his branch of the industry 


ITH this issue Foop INDUSTRIES 
introduces its Index of Process- 
ed Food Production. 

This Index is designed to give food 
manufacturers an at-a-glance report 
on what is happening in the industry 
as a whole and specific reports on 14 
major branches of the industry. 

Foods today are very much in the 
news. The high cost of living, of which 
food is an important part, is a major 
issue in the Presidential election. Last 
year Americans spent one-third of 
their income for foods. In 1939 they 
spent about one quarter of their in- 
comes for food. This is partly because 
prices are higher now, but it is also 
true that people are eating more, and 


eating better quality foods, than they 
did before the war. 


Need Standards 


Today management in the industry, 
which serves such an important section 
of American peoples’ needs, is seeking 
more and more information about the 
industry. Each food processor can tell 
little about his own progress unless he 
has a standard against which to com- 
pare his company’s performance. He 
needs to know the outlook for the en- 
tire industry and he needs to know 
what is going on in his own section of 
the industry. 

The new Foon Inpustries INDeEx is 
designed to supply much of that infor- 
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mation. It will give food processors a 
base for interpreting the month-by- 
month changes in the industry and in 
major sections of the industry. It will 
give the industry an up-to-date record 
of production, the trends in major 
lines, and a base that will help outline 
future trends. 


Every Month 


The Index will be presented monthly 
in Foop Inpustrtes. It will show what 
is happening nationally in food proc- 
essing. The Index is currently at 146. 
Since the base is 100 — which means 
that the Index was at 100 in 1939—the 
industry is currently producing at a 
rate of 146 percent of the 1939 average. 
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Meat Drops During Strike, Comes Back 
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Similar indexes show what is hap- 
pening in each of 14 major lines. These 
are: meat slaughtering and packing, 
condensed milk, butter, margarine, 
canning and preserving fruits and 
vegetables, beet sugar refining, cane 
sugar refining, flour, baking, confec- 
tionery, cereals, ice cream, non-alco- 
holic beverages, and malt liquors. 

Each month Foop Inpustries will 
present in modified graphic form, the 
total index and the 14 separate in- 
dexes. These will show a preliminary 
figure for last month’s total food in- 
dex and final figures for the preceding 
months of this year and all of last year. 

The Index is based on reports of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. Later in this ar- 
ticle we will explain in detail how it is 
developed. But right here we will out- 
line some of the ways in which it may 
be used by Foop INpustRIEs readers. 


How to use the Index 


The most important use of the Index 
—from the viewpoint of any manu fac- 
turer—will be in giving him a picture 
that he can set against his own produc- 
tion reports to find out how he stands 
in the parade. 

To make the most of the Index in 
doing this, of course, any individual 
company must allow for special condi- 
tions. In the ice cream industry, for 
example, peak sales may come at dif- 
ferent times of the year in different 
sections of the country. The Foop In- 
DUSTRIES INDEX shows production ad- 
justed for seasonal swings. In other 
words, these seasonal peaks and drops 
have been eliminated from the Index. 


How to Adjust 


So any manufacturer who compares 
his production reports with, say, the 
ice cream production curve in Foop 
INDUSTRIES, must make allowances for 





Percentages Used in Seasonal Adjustments 


These are the factors employed to eliminate seasonal variations. They apply to all years encompassed by 


the F. I, Index. 


Meat 
Condensed Milk 
Ice Cream 
Flour 

Cereal Grains 
Baked Goods 


Refined Cane Sugar 


Refined Beet Sugar 
Confections 


Non-Alcoholic Beverages 


Malt Beverages 
Canned Products 
Butter 
Margarine 


i 
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May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Percent percent percent percent percent percent percent percent percent percent percent percent 
+ 8 + 4 +4 47 +11 + 11 — 6 —17 
— 9 —18 —14 —10 0 + 5 +10 +12 
—2 —12 —18 -—-16 — 4 +2 +9 +411 
a +2 + 1 Oo =] — | — | -— 1 
oe 0 + | +3 — 7 + 1 +3 +2 
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the seasonal swings in his business. He 
can take his own production figures, 
measured in gallons of ice cream pro- 
duced each month, for example, and 
convert them to an index. He can do 
that by using an average 1939 produc- 
tion figure as 100 and figuring other 
years or months of production as a 
percentage of the 1939 figure. That 
will give him an index on the same 
basis as the Foop Inpusrtries INDEx. 

At this point he can adjust his index 
for seasonal factors. By consulting the 
adjustment table, he finds the adjust- 
ment for June to be —12 percent. 
That tells him 12 percent of his actual 
output in June was to be expected as 
the normal seasonal increase, and 
should be discounted for purposes of 
comparison with the overall produc- 
tion picture. On the other hand, if the 
adjustment factor were plus 4 percent, 
he would add 4 percent to his actual 
production figure when comparing 
with the overall chart for his branch 
of the industry. 


To Make Broader Comparisons 


If a food manufacturer has several 
products and wants to compare his 
overall business with the overall Foop 
InpusTRIES INDEX, he might do it by 
using his figures on dollar volume and 
deflating them—adjusting them down- 
ward —to allow for the increase in 
prices of his products made over the 
period covered by the Index. He can 
get a better comparison by putting each 
group of his products up against the 
portions of the index that correspond 
to them. He could check his ice cream 
business against the ice cream compo- 
nent of the index, for example. 


How the Index was Constructed 


In working out the Index, Foop IN- 
DUSTRIES co-operated with the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Department of Economics. 
The chief problems in approaching the 
question were those same seasonal fac- 
tors that practically every section of 
the food industry has to contend with. 

Almost immediately a fact impor- 
tant to food processors emerged—the 
pattern of seasonal swings in the in- 
dustry changes from year to year. 

This shifting is not the result of 
seasons only; it is the result of changes 
in consumer tastes, more extensive 
warehousing facilities, lengthened pro- 
duction processes, advanced agricul- 
tural technics —improved man-made 
facilities which take some of the 
“whether” out of the weather. 

There are examples of this in all of 
the different branches of food indus- 
tries. Ice cream, for example, before 
the war had a very pronounced peak 
in the summer, hitting the top in June; 
then it started down to wallow in-its 
winter doldrums. Nowadays, ice cream 


Ice Cream Slumps After High Peak 
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Margarine Leads Them All in Production Gain 
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is becoming more and. more to be ac- 
cepted by consumers as a good year- 
around dessert. Its June peak has de- 
veloped into a June-July-August 
plateau, and its winter slump, although 
it still exists, is shallower. 

The seasonal change in meat-pack- 


.ing-is another that is gradually being 
- flattened out. Better storage facilities 


of the packers keep a steadier flow of 
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meat going to the butcher shops during 
the year. And more extended process- 
ing methods are helping to smooth out 
the peaks and hollows of the animal 
slaughtering. 


Changing Technics 


Better freezing, canning and pre- 
serving technics make vegetables: and. 
fruits available to the consumer over 
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Canned Foods Production Doubles, Then Drops 
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the year instead of only “in season.” 
And improved baking processes are 
leading the housewife to buy her baked 
goods at the store, rather than to spend 
her time standing over a hot stove. 


Crop Variations 


But storage technics have not ad- 
vanced so much that fresh foods, such 
as fruits and vegetables, can be stored 
indefinitely before they are processed. 
So there is still the heavy impact.of 
the seasonal nature of crops on the 
index of canning and preserving and 
beet sugar refining. These-two series 
are subject not only to the seasonal 
factors of the crops’ harvesting, but-to 
the size of the harvests. Some years 
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with good planting and growing 
weather the crops are large; other 
years a late frost or other weather 
calamity make crops smaller. This has 
a profound effect in the canning and 
preserving industries, and in the refin- 
ing of beet sugar. Large crops will ex- 
pand the seasonal peaks in activity; 
small crops will contract them. This 
kind of situation makes it necessary to 
revise the seasonal adjustment factors 
every year. 


“Seasonal” Eliminated 


Since we are trying to find out how 
the food business is doing from month 
to month and from year to year, we 
have to take out seasonal infiuences. 


Suppose production goes up 8 percetit 
in June, but the usual increase is 10 
percent. We see immediately that busi- 
ness is down, not up as the output 
figure would seem to indicate. 

The chief virtue of an index is its 
usefulness to the industry. A season- 
ally adjusted index makes it possible 
to tell not only what is happening in 
foods but to compare foods with other 
industries and with general business. 
Each manufacturer can check his busi- 
ness with the trends in all food proc- 
essing, and with what’s going on in all 
manu facturing. 

Making the adjustments for sea- 
sonal changes clarifies the trend of 
business. And knowing the probable 
direction of business gives a more 
solid basis for planning. 


Best Yardstick 

When Foon Inpustries decided that 
food processors needed an index of 
processing activity, it took a careful 
look around to decide what would be 
the best measure of business, not only 
in all processed foods, but also in the 
main lines of food processing—baking, 
beverages, cereals, confectionery, 
dairy products, fruits and vegetables, 
and meats. It wanted to get an index 
that would have the widest possible 
coverage of the food processing indus- 
try and the most complete coverage of 
the major lines within the industry. It 
had to be an index that the manu fac- 
turers of selected food products could 
use as a yardstick against which they 
could compare their own output. And 
it had to be one that would be a good 
measure of how things are going in 
the food processing industry as a 
whole. Each dairy products manu fac- 
turer, for example, should be able to 
tell how his butter production com- 
pares with all butter production and 
how his condensed milk output com- 
pares with the output of all processed 
milk. 


Three Possible Bases 

In the course of looking around, 
Foop InpustRIEs analyzed several pos- 
sibilities for the construction of the 
food index and the components it 
should include. For one thing, we 
wanted to leave out animal feeds and 
grains. We wanted to leave out exports 
of grains and animals. We wanted the 
index to represent as nearly as possible 
the amount of food processing that 
goes on in the country—processing of 
food for human consumption. 

How could this be done? Three pos- 
sibilities were investigated. First is an 
index based on physical production. 
Production is a good measure in indus- 
tries such as steel, which have rela- 
tively few plants, are organized on a 
national scale, and for which reliable 
data are available. It’s just a question 
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of toting up the tonnage and convert- 
ing it into an index. 

But most of the food industries are 
made up of numerous small plants, or- 
ganized on a local basis, many of 
which cater chiefly to relatively small 
local areas. It is well-nigh impossible 
to collect reliable statistics on manu- 
facturing in an industry that is as 
widely dispersed as is most of food 
processing. The figures simply do not 
exist. Production figures are not col- 
lected in all of the food industries on a 
nation-wide scale. And even in an in- 
dustry such as meat-packing, where 
statistics on slaughterings are avail- 
able, it is possible to get more exten- 
sive coverage—coverage which would 
include meat processing activity, as 
well as slaughterings. The absence of 
figures giving sufficient coverage 
forced us to look for another method. 


A More Satisfactory Method 


The next possibility was the use of 
the dollar values of the output of food 
products, as a basis on which to meas- 
ure changes in production. But this 
method presented certain problems, 
one of which is known, in the statis- 
ticians’ jargon, as “weighting.” 

Weighting is the method of allotting 
relative values to each of the compo- 
nents in the index. What has to be done 
is to work out how important, say, 
meat slaughtering is to the whole in- 
dex, and so on, through all the 
branches of the industry covered. It is 
the problem of adding apples and 
oranges—and a host of other products 
—and coming up with a meaningful 
answer. 


Unreliable Value 


Another stumper to the use of dollar 
value figures is that there is always the 
problem of the changing purchasing 
power of the dollar—which everyone 
knows something about nowadays. A 
yardstick of food production based on 
dollar value would measure not only 
production but prices—and it would be 
pretty hard to correct for price 
changes. 

It is possible to work out a so-called 
price deflator, a measure of price 
changes that could be used to correct 
the dollar value figures for price shifts. 
But it would be a complicated proce- 
dure. For one thing, prices do not 
change at all uniformly. For another, 
there would again be the problem of 
weighting. Finally, it is pretty difficult 
to get good price statistics on a nation- 
wide basis that would fit the index and 
the components that Foon InpustrIEs 
wanted to use. 


Came to Employment 


The third method, which we studied 
carefully—and finally decided to use in 
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Flour Output Fluctuates at 130 Percent Level 
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War Brings 50 Percent Gain in Cereal Output 
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working out this measuring-stick of 
food production—is man-hours. This 
is employment adjusted by the average 
number of hours worked. This scheme 
has a number of advantages over the 
other two we looked at. They are: 


1; Reliable data on both employment 
and the average number of hours 
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worked in a week are collected every 
month by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
’ tistics. These figures cover more 
food industries than we could in- 
clude any other way. 
Using these figures not only makes it 
possible for us to have a better cover- 
age, but they also mean complete 
industry coverage. Government em- 
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Cane Sugar Has Ups and Downs 
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Beet Sugar Hits Wartime Skids and Recovers 
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ployment statistics are worked up on 
a nationwide basis and are a much 
sounder base than the fragmentary 
production figures that are available 
in our range of commodities. 


to 


. The entire processing of a product is 
covered—but there is no multiple 
counting. Flour, for instance, has not 
been counted several times as it 
passed from grain, through milling 
to bread. 


3. Using employment figures adjusted 
for the average number of hours 
worked in a week, crop exports are 
eliminated. So is the disappearance 
of foods at different levels of the 
processing system. The. number of 
workers and the amount of time they 
work automatically compensates for 
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most of the disappearance of foods 
as they travel through the assorted 
stages of processing. 


Shows Production at Last Stage 


Man-hours cover the industry from 
the level nearest the consumer, so that 
our index shows what has been pro- 
duced in foods for people to buy. 

There is one hitch: The changing 
productivity of labor. As manufactur- 
ers improve their plant and equipment 
facilities, modernize their machinery, 
and develop improved processing tech- 
nics, a man working an hour today 
should produce more—and better qual- 
ity food—than he did ten years ago. 

Productivity can be measured, al- 


though it is difficult to do. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is now working on 
extensive studies of changes in labor 
productivity during and since the war. 
We will publish the outcome of their 
work as it is released. 


Slow Change 


Difficult as labor productivity is to 
measure accurately, it changes very 
slowly. For the whole economy, it has 
been going up at a rate of about 3 per- 
cent a year. And in many food process- 
ing industries it has been changing at 
an even slower rate; in some industries 
it is going up at about 1 percent a year, 
and in other industries it is actually 
declining. 

The margin of error is, therefore, 
very small. In industries in which pro- 
ductivity is going up at the rate of .1 
percent a month, we would have to 
have an error of 1,000 percent to affect 
the index by as much as 1 percent. 
Since there are annual figures as 
checks, such an error should not occur. 


Productivity Changes 


Even so, productivity is an impor- 
tant consideration in developing a 
man-hours index. Since it is cumula- 
tive, unless it is included the index can 
become understated over a period of 
years. What has happened in labor 
productivity in some of the food indus- 
tries since 1941 is noted in the follow- 
ing table: 


Percent Change 
1941-1947 
(except as noted) 


Beet sugar refining - 
Cane sugar refining = 
Canning and preserving + 
Condensed and evaporated milk = 
Confectionery = 
Flour and other grain mill products = 54 
Ice cream +23 
Malt liquors —11 
*Period 1941-1946 

Since we could get a good indication 
of the trend of productivity in the food 
industries and since man-hours offered 
us so many advantages, we decided to 
use that as a base for our yardstick of 
production. 

The Index is put together by adjust- 
ing Bureau of Labor Statistics em- 
ployment figures for each month by 
the average weekly number of hours 
worked. This gives us a measure ot 
the activity in that month, in terms ot 
man-hours, and takes into account 
changes in the amount of time workers 
are on the job, in instances when em- 
ployment figures themselves might 
show no change. 


Butter, Margarine Exceptions 


Man-hours constitute the base for all 
commodities in our Index except two, 
butter and margarine. These indexes 
are based on production figures con- 
verted to man-hours,:as reliable ein- 
ployment figures and number of hours 
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worked do not exist for the period of 
time that had to be covered for the 
purposes of this Index. 

We then adjusted man-hour figures 
for each commodity for seasonal 
changes. Since these changes are con- 
tinually shifting, this is a highly re- 
fined statistical maneuver. In essence, 
it is done by looking at the trends in 
each branch of the industry and chang- 
ing the seasonal adjustment factors as 
the trend shifts in any one of them. 


Patterns Always Changing 


The margin for error here is also 
very small from one month to the next 
or one year to another. For the sea- 
sonal adjustment factors seldom shift 
more than 14 percent in any one month, 
from year to year. However, since 
these shifts are continuing from year 
to year, unless the correction is made 
annually, the error would accumulate 
over the years and distort the index. 

The seasonally adjusted man-hours 
are then adjusted for changes in pro- 
ductivity. Although we have annual 
data on productivity shifts to go by, 
there are no monthly figures. What 
we have done is to convert the annual 
rate of change to a monthly change 
and apply this shift to the man-hour 
data. As pointed out earlier, the pos- 
sible error is very small in a short 
period of time. 


1939= 100 


Having adjusted our man-hours 
for both seasonal and productivity 
changes, we are ready to convert them 
into an index. Index numbers measure 
percentage changes from a base period, 
so the next thing to do was to select 
a year to use as a base. We decided to 
use 1939, since a Census of Manufac- 
tures was taken for that year, and the 
employment statistics are, therefore, 
accurate. A war year would not make 
a good base because there were too 
many dislocations in the economy; 
and a postwar year is too soon to de- 
termine whether things are “normal” 
yet. The last “normal” year before the 
war was 1939; it is neither too near 
nor too far away. 

Each of our indexes is on the 1939= 
100 base. The index numbers show 
percent change from 1939, so that an 
index number of 150 means that pro- 
duction is up 50 percent since 1939— 
or that it is 150 percent of 1939 
average. 


Self Adjusting 


The total food Index is made up by 
adding together the man-hours (after 
the seasonal and productivity adjust- 
ments have been made) for each of 
the components. It is self-weighting; 
there is no statistical adjustment here. 





Candies Dip Sharply After Postwar High 
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The amount of processing done in 
each industry and the relative impor- 
tance of each industry in the total food 
picture is reflected in the employment 
and number of hours worked. Sum- 
ming the man-hours and converting 
them to an index based on 1939 gives 
us a measure of total food processing 
activity adjusted for both seasonal 
and labor productivity changes. 

This method of weighting means 
that the Index automatically keeps up 
with changes in processing. As process- 
ing technics develop man-hours will 
take into account these changes and 
adjust the weights accordingly. A clue 


to how this works can be seen in the 
relative importance of the components 
in 1939 and 1947 noted in the table 


below. 
Percent of total Index 
1939 1947 
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Meat Packing 
Condensed Milk 
Ice Cream 
Flour 
Cereal 
Baking 2 
Cane Sugar 
Beet Sugar 
Confectionery 
Beverages 
Malt Liquors 
Canning, preserving 
Butter 
Margarine 

Total 
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Comparisons Revealing 


Charts show the relationship 


between overall production 


and output in 14 selected branches of the food industry 


A GLANCE at the current standing of 
the comprehensive Index and at the 
standings of the 14 major branches of 
the industry shows why the indexes on 
the branches are valuable in interpret- 
ing important trends in the industry. 

The comprehensive figure is a sum- 
mary of general changes in the food 
industries. But, of course, any manu- 
facturer wants to know how his own 
branch is doing—and that may be 
going in an entirely different direc- 
tion from that of the industry as a 
whole. 


Wide. Differences 


A single branch illustrates this 
graphically. Butter production this 
summer is only about 62 percent of 
what it was in 1939. The food industry 
as a whole has increased production by 
46 percent in the 10-year period, but 
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butter production has fallen by more 
than one-third. Other milk products— 
such as condensed milk and ice cream 
—have gained two-thirds or more in 
the period, but butter production is 
down. Despite—or possibly because of 
—the housewife’s complaints of high 
butter prices, it is more profitable for 
the industry to turn milk into other 
products. 


Index Records Progress 

The comprehensive Index is a good 
summary record of the food industry’s 
progress in the war and postwar years. 
At the beginning of 1939, the Index 
stood at 97. It inched upward above the 
100 line in mid-1939, and moved on 
upward slowly to reach 105 at the end 
of 1940. 

Then the Index leaped upward in 
each of the war years, setting new 
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production records each year as de- 
mand for food grew. In 1941 it jumped 
a full 15 points—to hit 122 at the end 
of the year. 

Bumper crops and growing demand 
added impetus to the upward move- 
ment. At the end of 1942 the Index 
reached 134, by year’s end in 1943 it 
was at 140. 

All-Time High 

By late 1944, food production was 
leveling off. After reaching a wartime 
peak in mid-summer, the Index 
dropped back to a point slightly above 
140. Both 1945 and 1946 were marked 
by wide fluctuations. Summer of cach 
year saw the Index dropping a full 10 
points in two or three months, then re- 
covering to about the 140 level, Late 
1946, however, saw another jump. The 
Index reached 146. Then the early 
months of 1947 saw it falling off, but 
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it recovered to reach 148 in August, 
1947, a new peak and the all-time high. 

This year has seen a marked dip. 
The Index dropped to 133 in April. 
Since then it has been recovering, 
however, and it is now tentatively set 
at 146 for July. With 1948 grain crops 
reaching record size, the Index may 
well show new records this fall. 

Most of the industry’s 14 major 
branches covered by separate indexes 
show a similar sweeping gain in pro- 
duction in the war years. Meat pack- 
ing, for example, reached its peak 
production in early 1944. From a level 
of 95 when 1939 opened, it advanced 
steadily to a top of 170. Then it fell 
more or less steadily until mid-1946, 
when it tilted abruptly downward to 
hit a low of 68. 1947 saw it fluctuate 
through a range of from 127 to slightly 
above 160. Strikes this year pulled the 
industry’s output down again, but not 
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to the 1946 low. Last May saw pro- 
duction at about 110—10 percent above 
1939 and well above the 1946 low, even 
though it was a major drop from the 
1947 average. 

Only two of the 14 branches are now 
below their 1939 production levels. 
Butter, which has lost most, is at 62 
percent of 1939 and cane sugar refin- 
ing is at 75 percent. 


Butter and Margarine 


Butter is evidently losing ground to 
other products made from milk. And 
it is losing rather spectacularly in com- 
parison to the growth in margarine 
production. Foop INpustries Index 
shows that margarine production is 
now at 344—which means that the in- 
crease in margarine production since 
1939 is almost two and one-half times 
the total 1939 production. 

Another indication of the changing 
importance of the two bread-spreads 
is their relative weight in the Index. In 
1939 the production of butter made up 
3.5 percent of total food industry 
activity. Today it is down to 1.8 per- 
cent. Margarine, meanwhile, has 
moved up from .6 percent to an even 
1 percent. 

Margarine, too, has gained more 
spectacularly than has any other major 
branch of the food industry covered 
by the Index. Ice cream, at 177, shows 
the second largest gain in production 
since 1939. Malt liquors, at 172, con- 
densed milk at 168, and beverages at 
162 follow the leaders in that order. 

The difference in the movement of 
butter and margarine shows why the 
individual manufacturer needs to 
know both how his branch of the in- 
dustry is doing and how the industry 
overall is progressing. 

It is not enough for him to know 
that overall production in the industry 


‘is going upward sharply now—or even 


that an important section, such as the 
dairy industry, has increased produc- 
tion. While butter is down, for ex- 
ample, condensed milk producers are 
turning out 168 percent of their 1939 
output and ice cream is at 177 percent 
of 1939. 


Grains and Baking 


Similarly, while bakers have moved 
production up steadily to reach 145 
percent of 1939, flour production is at 
136 currently, and cereals are at 150. 
The differences are too great to allow 
one manufacturer to guess the trend in 
his branch of the industry by watching 
what is happening in another. 

In short, important as is the compre- 
hensive Index as a record of the prog- 
ress of the industry as a whole, Foop 
INDUSTRIES expects that the 14 indexes 
on the industry’s branches will be even 
more useful to the food manufacturer. 
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Ready made forms 
and a compact machine 
which is easily handled 
simplify record keeping 
and quickly relieve 
those headaches 
suffered in... 


Computing 


T first glance, the business of 
check writing and payroll prep- 
aration seems like a comparatively 
simple and safe operation, particularly 
when judged from the standpoint of 
an individual. When examined from 
the perspective of a firm employing 
hundreds or thousands of people, how- 
ever, it is easy to see how readily it 
can get out of control. 

That was the situation at Merkel, 
Inc., New York meat-packing house, 
at the beginning of World War II. 
The increasing demands of new gov- 
ernment regulations on social security, 
wage, hour, and other payroll informa- 
tion suddenly made the firm’s disburs- 
ing problem a gigantic one. With an 
average of 550 employees, Merkel, 
Inc., found that no longer could two 
clerks handle the payroll. Government 
requirements stipulated, among other 
things, that complete earning data be 
maintained, and that employees be pro- 
vided with statements of their pay 
check computations. 


Multiple Entries 


From seven to eleven weekly entries 
had to be made for each employee. 
These entries recorded overtime hours, 
union dues and laundry fees, and com- 
puted gross pay for social security. 
Altogether, this made a total of some 
15,000 entries per week. In addition, 
awkward handling and signing pro- 
cedures were taking hours of valuable 
time from the work days of department 
heads, 

A. G. Mauer, Merkel’s treasurer, 
turned to machines for a possible solu- 
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Checks for 


tion to his problems. He contacted The 
Todd Co., Rochester, N. Y., to see if 
it were possible to install a payroll 
system that would not only fill the bill 
from an efficiency standpoint—but 
would also entail a light machine in- 
vestment. In other words, he wanted 
economy and protection, along with 
absolute payroll control and a maxi- 
mum of employee convenience. 


Simple System 


Todd experts suggested the Form- 
Master system of payroll preparation. 
Adaptable for all types of business, this 
system centers about the Form-Master 
64—a light, uncomplicated machine 
that requires very little desk space and 
that can be stored conveniently when 
not in use. 

At Merkel, all main office employees, 
except executives and office assistants, 
are required to indicate their working 
time on time clock cards placed at plant 
entrances, and to provide an accurate 
record of regular and overtime hours 
worked. The executives and office help, 
who are on a weekly basis, record their 
working hours on individual cards, to 
assure conformity with the wage-hour 
law. 

Each employee is assigned a number, 
serially, by department and by rate of 
pay. Addressograph plates are then 
made up for each with the employee’s 
name, social security number and rate 
of pay, and filed by. department in nu- 
merical order. : 

Three preliminary steps are neces- 
sary before the Form-Master 64 takes 
over: 1. Running the payroll statements 
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the Payroll 


through the Addressograph machine 
constitutes the initial phase of the 
preparation of the weekly pay checks. 
This is done after all corrections have 
been made in the plate file for absences, 
transfers, or other reasons. 2. The 
serially-numbered payroll checks are 
then taken from their locked container 
and run through the Addressograph 
twice—once for writing the stubs and 
once for writing the checks. 3. The 
individual earnings records, which had 
also been filed by department, are then 
brought from the earnings file, to avoid 
a last-minute rush after the time cards, 
completely filled out, have been de- 
livered to the paymaster. 


Ready to Go 


Since. weekly rates are known and 
there is no provision for overtime, 
preparation of checks for all salaried 
personnel comes first. Then on Mon- 
day mornings, Merkel time cards for 
hourly rate employees are collected 
from each of the firm’s 28 departments, 
and quickly set in correct numerical 
order. Identical as to name and number 
with the payroll statements, earnings 
records and checks, these cards go to a 
payroll department clerk, who adds and 
computes normal and overtime working 
hours on a daily and weekly basis and 
enters them in the spaces provided on 
the time cards. All footings are then 
checked in the firm’s accounting divi- 
sion before the cards are turned over 
to a second clerk, who operates the 
Form-Master. 

The clerk inserts the payroll state- 

(Continued on page 217) 
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Last Word in Bottling Plants 


An outstanding example of advanced food plant engineering, new works 
doubles output per man-hour by use of high-capacity equipment, contin- 
uous straight-line production, and extremely efficient conveyor system 


By F. K. LAWLER 


Executive Editor 
“Food Industries” 


ORE than twice the production 

with about the same number of 
workers! That is the achievement of 
advanced food plant engineering in 
the new $6,000,000 bottling plant of 
Blatz Brewing Co. 

But it is not the only achievement. 

This highly sanitary plant with its 
modern equipment protects quality. Its 
excellent working conditions are pleas- 
ing to employees. And the show-place 
building design and production layout 
of the down-town Milwaukee structure 
make it an effective booster of public 
relations. 

Each of the seven bottling lines in 
this plant will average 40 barrels an 
hour. Each of the two can lines, 55 
barrels. Which add up to the sizable 
total of 390 barrels every 60 minutes. 
Output of the old bottling works, 
which this one replaces, amounted to 
only 173 barrels an hour. 

With straight-line production and 
completely conveyorized materials-han- 
dling, this bottling operation comes 
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about as near to being continuous as it 
is possible for such an operation to be. 

Covering almost an entire city block, 
the attractive building which houses 
the plant coordinates architectural and 
engineering features. That is to say, 


it was designed to permit efficient pro- - 


duction layout, as well as to have struc- 
tural distinction. Three stories high 
on one end and four on the other, the 


. building has a basement under all and 


provides 300,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
It is of steel-frame construction with 
reinforced concrete floors. 


Unusual Features 


The attractive exterior consists of 
manganese spot gray tile and glass 
block. Built for sanitation as well as 
eye-appeal, the interior walls are of 
buff salt-glazed tile, while the process- 
ing floor is easily cleaned red quarry 
tile sloped for quick drainage. As a 
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finishing touch, the roof-supporting 
columns on the bottling floor are cov- 
ered with stainless steel. 

To provide strong daylighting and 
good ventilation, the bottling room is 
on the top floor. It measures 258x208 
ft., and the ceiling is 23 ft. high to 
make a spacious room. Continuous 
ventilating skylights cover the entire 
area, and there is a band of glass block 
and windows around the room. 

But light in the wavelength range 
harmful to beer is excluded by actinic 
glass. And cleaning of the large ex- 
panse of glass is made easy by a 
traveling bridge in each skylight. 
Twelve push-button controlled electric 
motors operate the ventilators. 

No overhead piping detracts from 
the appearance of this room nor col- 
lects unsanitary dust—except for the 
essential sprinkler piping. The engi- 
neers located the piping on the ceiling 
of the floor below, or ran it along the 
machinery or conveyor supports. The 
stainless steel enclosures on the col- 
umns conceal vertical piping. 

Extra space on this floor is provided 
by balconies. One accommodates the 
can unscramblers and rinsers. Another 
at the opposite end provides the empty 
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3 Sterilized bottles are inspected, travel through 50-spout 4 
* fillers, are capped, and then conveyed into pasteurizers. « 


case storage from which cases are fed 
by chutes to the highly efficient carton 
packers, 

The basement is a storage area for 
empty cases and cartons, while the 
first and second floors are allocated to 
the storage of packaged beer. These 
elevations are serviced by an extensive 
network of conveyors leading to and 
from loading platforms, storage areas 
and the filling room. 


Beer Piped From, Brewhouse 


Conveyed from the brewhouse across 
the street through pipes under CO, 
Pressure, the beer to be bottled is 
stored in 30 glass-lined steél tanks, 
each 9 ft. in diameter and 26 ft. long. 
The combined capacity of the tanks in 
this “government cellar” is 10,000 bar- 
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From Huge Glass-Lined Tanks Into Carefully Sterilized Bottles or Cans 


Beer to fill bottles and cans is stored in 30 glass-lined steel tanks in “government 
Ends of four of the huge storage tanks may be seen here in left wall. 


jag BOOS 


at 


$ 


rels of beer. The tanks are on the sec- 
ond floor in a 61x143-ft: ‘refrigerated 
room lined with 4 in. of cork. 


Bottles, Cans and Cartons 


Empty bottles, cans and cartons are 
brought in by truck and taken by belt 
and roller conveyors to production or 
storage areas. As bottles are needed 
for filling, they are conveyed from stor- 
age to the soakers on the second floor, 
there being a soaker for each line. 

It is for reasons of sanitation that 
the soakers are one floor below the 
bottling room. The greatest amount 
of waste and breakage are encountered 
at the soakers. And in the Blatz plant 
provisions are made for efficiently 
handling the litter. Broken glass is 
stored in hoppers which dump directly 
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Soakers remove labels from returned 
« bottles, begin the sterilizing process. 


e* 





Two can-filling lines handle 55 barrels of beer each per 
hour. The filled cans pass check-weigher, go to pasteurizers. 


into a truck. Labels and other trash 
are disposed of as fast as they accumu- 
late via a chute to an incinerator. Old 
cartons in which empty bottles are 
brought to the soakers are tossed con- 
veniently onto an overhead belt con- 
veyor which takes them to two balers 
on the floor below. After baling, the 
old cartons are carried on an overhead 
monorail to the shipping dock. 

New cans are delivered in Blatz- 
labeled cartons to which they are re- 
turned after filling and closing. The 
cans are dumped onto an unscrambler 
on the third floor balcony, then con- 
veyed to the fillers below. Cartons 
move by conveyor to the carton-filling 
machines. When a jam occurs on the 
conveyor transporting cartons and 
cans on the balcony, an electric eye 
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and relay stop the conveyor motor. 

Cartons for the bottled beer are set 
up on the second floor. They are in- 
verted over forms on a conveyor, auto- 
matically sealed at the bottom, then 
automatically upset from the forms 
onto another conveyor which takes 
them to storage near the carton filler. 


{ Straight-Line Operations 


Empty bottles automatically travel 
from the second-floor soakers to the 
level above. Then they are sterilized, 
inspected, filled by 50-spout machines 
and capped. Conveyors then carry the 
bottles to a spray-type pasteurizer, 
where they are preheated, “held,” pre- 
cooled, and cooled under automatic 
control as they move along on a “walk- 
ing beam” conveyor. 

These pasteurizers are engineered 
for performance, and they are easily 
accessible in the event of trouble. The 
entire top of each is composed of a 
series of plates with handles so that 
they may be lifted off easily. 

Leaving the pasteurizers, the bottles 
pass an inspection light, move on to 
the labelers, then are conveyed to 
machines which drop them 24 at a time 
into cartons. The man who operates 
the carton packer .urns out 700 to 750 
cases an hour. He sits comfortably at 
his work, as do most of the employees 
in the plant, and is protected against 
any bottle breakage by a glass shield, 
through which he views operations. 

Each line is arranged for straight 
flow. And each machine in the line has 
been selected to provide ample capacity 
for the output of the machine ahead 
of it. 

For example: Four labelers are pro- 
vided, and any three of these could 
handle the production. The fourth is 
insurance against “down time” for any 
changes. Different sizes of containers 
can be handled on most of the lines. 
Quick changeover of machines permits 
varying market demands to be met 
readily. 

The two can lines parallel the seven 
bottle lines. Empty lithographed cans 
are supplied to the 60-spout fillers by 
conveyors. which lead from the un- 
scramblers on the balcony. The fillers 
utilize the counter-pressure principle 
to minimize air content of the pack- 
aged product and the deteriorating 
effects of oxygen. After closing, some 
of the cans are check-weighed for fill, 
and the containers on each line pass 
through a pasteurizer and to a casing 
machine which, as stated, puts them 
back into the cartons in which they 
were shipped to the plant by the can 
manufacturer. 

After casing, the bottle and can car- 
tons are automatically sealed and con- 
veyed to the storage or to the shipping 
platform. They move along a three- 
tier conveyor on the first floor, some 
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5 Eight of the nine spray-type pasteurizers which preheat, “hold,” precool, and 
*® cool bottles and cans of beer. Here, control instruments regulate temperatures, 


being shunted by an operator onto 
branch conveyors to make up specific 
shipments. 


Quick Loading, Unloading 


The conveyor lines lead to the load- 
ing dock—one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the plant. Completely enclosed, 
this dock accommodates 16 transport 
trucks simultaneously. The conveyor 
system is designed to permit trucks to 
discharge loads of empty bottles and, 
by a flip of a switch, immediately 
begin loading full cartons without 
changing location. 

Projectoveyors are used in this un- 
loading-loading operation. These are 
retractable belt conveyors on light- 
weight aluminum rollers and frames. 
They are mounted inside the wall of 
the building and can be projected into 
the trucks and then withdrawn. They 
are cantilevered at the inside, sliding 
end, are unsupported at the outer end. 
The inside ends of these Project- 
oveyors tie in directly with the con- 
veyor lines in the building. 


Conveyor Efficiency 


Shipping and receiving portions of 
the conveyors are in duplicate. This 
provides a continuous flow in one di- 
rection and allows a high degree of 
selection. Containers as received may 
proceed through the plant for im- 
mediate reshipment, or they may be 
diverted to full or empty storage, de- 
pending on the season of the year or 
sales requirements. Everything moves 
by conveyor from beginning to end. 
There is practically no manual han- 
dling. 
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The conveyor system totals ap- 
proximately 15,000 ft., of which 7,500 
ft. is belt conveyor and the remainder 
largely live roller and gravity roller 
conveyor. The free power of the gravity 
roller is utilized where it is available 
and where it is not necessary to have 
a level line for working purposes. Live 
rollers are employed where the lines 
must be kept level and where cases are 
delivered or are shuffled back and forth 
on the conveyor during the necessary 
operations. Belt conveyors do all the 
direct straight-away conveying, where 
no operations are done in process or 
where the cases must be carried up in- 
clines from one floor to another. 

To provide a maximum storage of 
cases of empties on the conveyor prior 
to washing operations, five belt con- 
veyors are decked one above the other. 
These are fed by an inclined pivoted 
conveyor, and the various decks dis- 
charge directly into individual soakers. 

Another unusual feature of the sys- 
tem is the outgoing lines from the 
different casing machines. Non-intet- 
ference devices permit the flow of 
cartons from several casers to one con- 
veyor line. 

To speed the filling of the crow 
hoppers for the bottle cappers, crowns 
are conveyed by monorail from storage 
and dumped into chutes mounted on 
an elevated walkway near the fillers. 
Another monorail—a heavy-duty one— 
accommodates an electric hoist capable 
of picking up an entire machine af 
transporting it to the repair shop. A 
spare machine is placed in the bottling 
line to keep “down time” to a mim 
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On these comprehensive lines—seen to advantage in overall view from above—pasteurized bottles of beer are first inspected, 
« next labeled, and finally cased. Conveyors move bottles and cartons rapidly. Casing machine fills 700 or more cartons an hour. 


A wide range of facilities is pro- 
vided in the nonproductive areas of 
the plant. Lockers and wash rooms 
are adjacent to—but not directly in— 
the production area. First aid and 
medical facilities are in a well-equipped 
division readily accessible from the 
operating area. An employees lunch 
room, a modern laboratory and offices 
for the bottling operations are all 
located adjacent to the operating floors. 
Even the roof areas have been devel- 
oped so that they are available for 
recreation. 

Not only is the new Blatz bottling 
plant a showplace, but it is equipped 
for the entertainment of visitors and 


for use by civic groups. It is, in fact, 
designed as an implement for building 
and maintaining good public relations. 


Hospitality a Feature 


Visitors assemble in a large modern 
foyer and are taken on a tour of the 
plant. A balcony extending the length 
of the bottling floor permits them to 
view all operations on the nine pro- 
duction lines. After seeing the beer 
bottled, the visitors have an oppor- 
tunity to sample it in an ultra-modern 
horse-shoe bar. 

Civic organizations, as well as em- 
ployees, can stage affairs in an elabor- 
ately appointed auditorium seating 


’ As the sealed cartons of beer move along this three-tier conveyor, they can be 
* selectively diverted onto branch conveyors as shipments for specific localities, 
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more than 300. Adjoining are a guest 
bar, two service bars, a complete 
kitchen in stainless steel, and private 
conference rooms. Seating in the audi- 
torium is removable to provide accom- 
modation there for dances or dinners. 

Air conditioning provides year- 
‘round comfort in the visitors section, 
locker rooms, lunch room, offices and 
laboratories. 

The highly efficient new bottling 
plant is but the first unit to be com- 
pleted in a $16,000,000 Blatz expan- 
sion program. Among other facilities 
to be erected are a stock house, new 
office building, grain elevators, and 
freight loading docks. 


i 
ei 


Projectoveyors load cartons directly 
into trucks; reverse for unloading. 
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It's Top Management's Job to Launch _ 





Better Human Relations 


Executive orders won't relieve friction in a machine— you must know what stresses 
occur among the working parts. The same is true of your human working force 


By F. ALEXANDER MAGOUN and JAMES MORRIS SHIPTON, 
Director and Staff Member, Human Relations, Inc., Boston 


HEN a well-established New 

England food factory planned to 
modernize its equipment after the war, 
the plant manager recognized that he 
had an emotional as well as a mechani- 
cal problem. In addition to the usual 
industrial engineer, he hired a consul- 
tant to study the emotional aspects of 
the modernization plan and to prepare 
the executive staff for steering the em- 
ployees past any possible misunder- 
standings. 


Form Group 


How this was done is a story in 
itself. The result was so successful 
that out of this and several similar 
experiences came the organization of 
Human Relations, Inc., of Boston. 
This group was organized for the pur- 
pose of serving business and industry 
by seeking sound solutions to the emo- 
tional problems that always beset 
human group endeavors. In addition 
to the consulting service offered, a 
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seminar was undertaken, in the winter 
of 1947, in which a carefully selected 
group from top management spent 
eight 5-hr. Saturday sessions studying 
“Human Behavior as a Business Prob- 
lem.” 

The most confusing and yet import- 
ant principle to come out of the seminar 
was the predominance of the way in 
which behavior is controlled by the 
subconscious mind. All of us under- 
stand so little about the ways in which 
we behave and the reasons why we do 
what we do. Management can gain 
much by realizing that there are almost 
always two reasons for the things we 
do: The reason we believe and the real 
reason. 

The corollaries of this truth led deep 
into many industrial situations. Under- 
standing it enabled the seminar partic- 
ipants to grasp the real issues of a 
specific strike where management and 
labor had spent hours haggling over 
the superficial issues of wages and job 


assignments. The actual cause of the 
trouble was the subconscious, but 
lingering emotional pressure of a previ- 
ous strike in the same plant. In that 
strike another management had 
smashed the old union by tyrannical 
methods. 


Needed Revenge 


Now there was a new management 
and a new union, but down below the 
level of conscious awareness the em- 
ployees wanted revenge for the humili- 
ation of the past defeat, a chance to 
test the effectiveness of the new union, 
and some means of finding out whether 
the new management was as fair as it 
pretended to be. A strike would serve 
nicely for all three purposes. 

How necessary for management to 
understand what the issues really 
were! For one thing, it clearly would 
be foolish to try to settle the strike 
until the employees had a valid sense 
of revenge. Also any high-handed im- 
patience by management would be 
fatal to management’s recovery of 
employee confidence. 

Through expert advice, which 
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pointed out things of this kind, the 
company came out of the strike with 


the best industrial relations in its: 


history. 

In American industry much damage 
has been done by management endeav- 
oring to “sell” its opinions to labor. 
Because management possesses the 
authority, it has concluded that it also 
possesses the competence. This is 
fundamentally what has been wrong 
with industrial relations. 


Seek Principles 


Executives do not order a machine to 
produce and, when the machine refuses 
to obey the order (as machines have 
a way of doing), post a notice to the 
effect that the machine must produce. 
Executives neither threaten the ma- 
chine nor attempt to bribe it with the 
enticement of higher wages. They seek 
to understand the principles by which 
the machine operates and to obey them. 
Executives pay little attention to man- 
agement’s authority over the machine, 
and much attention to management’s 
responsibility for producing the condi- 
tions under which the machine can 
work well. This, we must also do with 
men, 

The great majority of top executives 
want to deal intelligently with human 
problems, if for no other reason than 
because it is good business. But lack 
of an understanding of the true issues, 
often hidden from the layman by de- 
ceptive surface conditions, has pre- 
vented many managements from reach- 
ing sound solutions to their human 
problems. Instead they have fre- 
quently settled for temporary expedi- 
encies, which eventually have proved 
unsatisfactory. Whenever the real 
trouble is not perceived, a real solution 
is not possible. 


“Who? Me?” 


Often the trouble lies in a lack of 
understanding of human beings on the 
part of the top executives themselves. 
Their response to such a suggestion is 
usually a startled, “Who? Me?” For 
although an executive will freely admit 
that he does not know how to carve 
a duck, or that he cannot make a hole- 
in-one, or that he is confused by Euro- 
pean politics, it is a rare man indeed 
who will admit that he does not know 
all about human relations. On the fore- 
man level he will usually favor training 
in the mysteries of why we behave the 
way we behave. But on the top level ? 
How absurd! 

Actually, as the seminar group 
eventually agreed, the place to begin 
any program of education in human 
relations is at the top. Can the foreman 
be expected to take seriously something 
he knows top management is ignoring ? 
Often the foreman’s reaction is, “The 
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brass. hats need this more than I do. 
And frequently he is right. There is 
no such thing as a good crew or a bad 
crew; there are only good captains and 
bad captains. 


Supervisors Help 


Given the opportunity, without 
hokum or implied criticism, line super- 
vision will, of its own accord, ask for 
authoritative information on why peo- 
ple behave the way they do. This is 
particularly true when the foremen 
know that top management has been en- 
gaged in such study. Last fall, General 
Foods conducted a survey to find out 
what instruction the supervisory per- 
sonnel of its Walter Baker Chocolate 
& Cocoa Division, Dorchester, Mass., 
would most welcome as helpful in 
carrying out their jobs. (This, inci- 
dentally, represents notable progress 
beyond the traditional management 
policy of teaching the foremen what 
the top executives think they ought to 
be taught.) Every one of the first ten 
subjects selected by the foremen—in 
order of importance to them—had to do 
with people; not with machinery, or 
products, or processes. At the head of 
the list was a unanimous request for 
information on “What Makes People 
Tick ?” 


Adapts Program 


The Walter Baker management re- 
sponded promptly. Plant Manager 
James F. Cyphers, who had been one 
of the 14 participants in the first semi- 
nar conducted by Human Relations, 
Inc., divided his supervisory staff into 
three groups of 16 men each. During 
the previous summer he had worked 
with unremitting vigor to adapt the 
seminar material to the Walter Baker 
situation. He was not merely repeating 
what he had heard; he was presenting 
what he had thought through, and— 
more important still—felt through for 
himself. 





As in the original seminar, interest 
came alive to such a degree that the 
discussion periods could not be broken 
off until after they had far exceeded 
the originally allotted time. Out of this 
instruction came a greatly improved 
understanding among all the men in- 
volved: Weeks later, foremen were still 
coming to Mr. Cyphers to discuss prob- 
lems in human relations. 

To date, three seminars for top exec- 
utives have been held by Human Rela- 
tions, Inc. Five companies sent repre- 
sentation to two of the second seminars. 
One company had men in all three. 


Program Works 


Each seminar group has spontane- 
ously asked that a reunion of their 
membership be held, after sufficient 
time has elapsed, in order to appraise 
the subsequent results of their new hu- 
man relations experience. The first 
such reunion has been held, and it was 
an exciting occasion, as man after man 
told his story. There were, of course, 
a few who benefited but little. Not 
every arrow hits. 

But almost everyone learned, at least, 
the futility of seeking some handy set 
of rules, some magical formula, some 
ten commandments by which to handle 
people. While rules may be all right 
for the clerk, the plumber, and the night 
watchman, nothing less than the mas- 
tery of the fundamental principles of 
his profession is adequate for the engi- 
neer, physician—or the manager of 
men. 

Those who profited most came out of 
the seminar with an increased under- 
standing of themselves, which always 
inspires a better understanding of oth- 
ers. -This knowledge of the laws gov- 
erning human behavior—both one’s 
own and that of one’s associates—is the 
very keystone of capable management. 

For all of us, then, there is food for 
thought in this question of professional 
competence in understanding people. 





Reasonable assurance of a steady 
job at a decent rate of pay is, with- 
out question, the first step in better- 
ing human relations. But fluctuating 
seasonal requirements in the food 
industry have too often proved a 
stumbling block to the realization of 
either goal. Until recently the em- 
ployment of part-time, unskilled help 
to augment a full-time skeleton force 
has been regarded as the only solu- 
tion to peak production. But the wis- 
dom of this solution has been 
knocked into a cocked hat by sev- 
eral more imaginative food pro- 
ducers, who refused to be licked by 
nature’s production cycle. 

These producers—and their num- 
ber is growing year-by-year—have 





How Full-Time Jobs Pay Off 


contrived to spread production over 
a full time period by working out 
programs to meet each case. Where 
a more diversified output failed to 
wholly fill the bill, partial process- 
ing for storage and packing at a 
later time succeeded. Broader train- 
ing of workers and larger ware- 
housing have also contributed to 
these programs. 

While no general measures can 
be offered for developing a full-time 
program, there does seem to be one 
essential that is common to all— 
determination to do the job. Where it 
has been done it has paid off in 
efficiency and good will that have 
been reflected in net income.—The 
Editors 
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Contest-Winning 
Article 


FOOD INDUSTRIES is pleased to 
present this very practical feature— 
which won for Author A. L. Freeman 
the first prize of $100 in this maga- 
zine’s recent prize article contest. 
Sought were outstanding stories 
telling how specific food plants re- 
duced operating costs by applying 
advanced methods. 
Winner Freeman is seen in the first 
photo, as he demonstrates the correct 


stance with Post Cereal’s new mop. 











Long-Life “Pear”-Grip Mop Was Key 


























From Mop Bucket 


How notable savings have been achieved through 


By A. L. FREEMAN, Plant Sanitarian, Post Cereals Division, 
General Foods Corporation, Battle Creek, Mich. 


VER THE YEARS we, like 
most other companies in the food 
industry, have spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to keep our build- 
ings clean—yet very little attention has 
been paid to the possibility of increas- 
ing the efficiency of this operation. 
Last fall we decided to do something. 
In checking the cost of cleaning, 
we found that it comprised about 5 
percent of our total labor bill. If we 
could reduce this to a figure of 44 
percent—without decreasing the gen- 
eral sanitation level—an important sav- 
ing could be shown. 

For most food industry operations, 
the cost of labor represents only about 
35 percent of the total cost. In the 
specific cost of cleaning, however, labor 
accounts for 85 to 95 percent. It is 
easy to see, therefore, why a slight in- 
crease in efficiency can effect a sub- 
stantial saving. Cleaning in most 
plants is assigned to untrained persons 
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or to those for whom no other work is 
available at the moment. No thought is 
ordinarily given to the possibility of 
increasing productivity by training 
personnel and providing up-to-date 
equipment with which to do a better 
cleaning job at less cost. 


Soap Studies 


Our first investigations were in the 
field of wet mopping, since this was one 
of our most expensive cleaning pro- 
cedures. First step was to study mop- 
ping compounds. 

We had used, heretofore, a mixture 
of 100 lb. of soap flakes and 15 Ib. of 
tri-sodium phosphate. This has been 
the old standby for a number of years. 
But at present, it costs about 27c. per 
lb., and in addition to being expensive, 
this mixture had left streaks and soap 
scum on our concrete floors, and, in 
general, did not produce good results. 
After much trial and error, we finally 





settled on a synthetic detergent—an 
alkyl aryl sulfonate, which proved to be 
an excellent cleaner, with good pene- 
tration, suspension and rinsing quali- 
ties. It does not combine with the hard- 
ness in the water, and consequently 
leaves no scum or film on the floors. Its 
cost is a little more than 13c. per Ib., 
and in actual use the expense runs only 
one-fourth as much as the former soap. 

This seemed to take care of our qual- 
ity problem, but it did little to increase 
the speed at which our moppers could 
comfortably work. So we turned next 
to a study of the efficiency of our mop- 
ping equipment. 


Design Handle 


We had read that a mop handle made 
of 14 in. aluminum tubing, 5 ft. long, 
with a knob on the end, was the most 
efficient handle. Since we could find no 
company that sold such a handle, we 
built one for ourselves. The exact 
design of the knob posed a question, so 
we had several kinds made for the mop- 
pers to try out—including a baseball 
bat style, a round ball type, and a pear- 
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Power Scrubber Multiplied Efficiency 








To Sanitation Bonanza 


And Sweeper Promises Extra Savings 





revolutionized cleaning program at Post Cereal’s Battle Creek plant 


shaped model. After several weeks 
trial, the moppers settled on the pear- 
shape as being the most comfortable. 
Two of these handles were put into 
service and, after a few weeks, the 
production of the two moppers using 
them had risen about 15 percent. 
Our next step was to study the types 
of mop heads. Those we had been 
using were standard 18-o0z. cotton 
strand heads and cost about $1.00 each. 
They lasted 50 to 60 mopping hours. 


New Mop Heads 


We obtained for trial two new type 
mop heads. These were made of cotton 
strands coated with cellulose sponge. 
The cost is about $3.50 each. We 
found, however, that these lasted from 
eight to ten times as long as the cotton 
heads and would absorb a great deal 
more water. 

With the combination of a proper de- 
tergent, new handle, and new mop head 
In operation, we sat back to await 
results. In about two weeks the pro- 
ductivity had increased 34 percent. 
With this as a starter, we investi- 








gated the possibilities of machine mop- 
ping. The machine we picked for a 
trial is a self-propelled scrubber priced 
at about $1,700. The cleaning solution 
is fed to two 13-in.-dia. revolving 
brushes. At the back of the unit is a 
combination V-shaped squeegee and 
vacuum apparatus which picks up the 
dirty water in a separate tank. 

We expected that it would take the 
operators three to six months to really 
become proficient with this machine, 
but time studies after only three weeks 
showed that the men were cleaning 
more than five times the area covered 
by hand moppers, and the quality of the 
work was excellent. Indications are 
that the machine will eventually make 
it possible to cover seven times the 
area-per-hour covered by the hand 
moppers. At the present rate, the 
machine will pay for itself in about six 
months. 

We estimate that by application of 
the above improvements, approximately 
$10,000 will be saved in the next twelve 
months on mopping alone. 

We are now beginning to investigate 
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other possibilities of cutting cleaning 
costs—further mechanization, special 
scheduling of cleaning, and an effective 
employee training program. As for 
additional power units, we are now 
checking a mechanical sweeper which 
shows great promise for routine clean- 
ing of some areas. 


Plant Conferences 


All sanitation supervisors of the 
General Foods Corp. plants recently 
attended to series of plant-sanitation 
conferences held at the Post Cereals 
Div. In our photos, these men are seen 
viewing demonstrations. 

Included in the conferences were dis- 
cussions of the Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act, wet and dry cleaning methods, 
cleaning agents, and rodent and insect 
elimination. We also considered the 
training of employees in the proper 
method of using cleaning equipment, 
and means of getting top employee co- 
operation in keeping our plants clean. 

What we have done here is some- 
thing that almost any food industry can 
do—if the proper approach is made. 
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uality Nut Pastes 





A Special F. I. 


















| NATIONAL 
poy 4 DVANCED equipment and methods have both 
eieses improved the quality of nut and pit pastes and speeded 
rate the operations in their manufacture at National Almond 
Products Co., Brooklyn. 

The company is nearing the goal of making the entire 
process continuous, with many steps already on that basis. 
Remaining batch operations are so timed that the present 
production is a constant flow. 

National’s three pastes—almond, kernel and macaroon— 
are made, respectively, from almond nut meats, apricot 
pits, and a combination of the two, all with a sugar medium 
and added moisture. 

First, nuts are dumped into a continuous-bucket elevator 

_ feeding a hot-bath soaker, where skins are softened. For 
> FINISHED PASTE in 25 Ib. tins. It is also packaged in 5 and Temoval of skins, nuts then travel to an air-blast blancher 
60 Ib. tins, and in 50 and 100 Ib. wax-paper-lined boxes, and next are conveyed in a suction-line-equipped trough. 
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By Modern Means 











me Picture Feature 
both The nuts finally fall on stainless steel inspection belts. 
eded Prussic acid (HCN), occurring in the nuts and pits, is 
nond partially removed by the washes. After the nuts are dried 
in high-speed basket-type centrifugals, Fitzpatrick com- 
atire minuting machines grind them into bits. The kettles remove 
asis. remaining prussic acid fumes and reduce the bits to a paste 
sent of 11 percent moisture content. Pastes are packed direct 
from kettles and transferred to air conditioned storage. 
on— Other than pastes, the company also supplies whole, 
ricot broken, and chipped nuts, both raw and roasted; nut butters 
lium and flours; also crunches (made of various nuts plus 
macaroon paste). National processes over 150 varieties of 
ator nuts into many times that number of finished products. 
For 
cher In accompanying pictorial panels, reference letters of photo RUDOLPH BECKER, National Almond Products Co. founder and 
ugh. captions key with indicated points on flow diagram. president, has been active in the field for 33 years. 





Sa C INSPECTION of blanched nuts is made on stainless-sheet- PERFORATED baskets containing nuts receive a hot water 
nee. * steel conveyors by operators stationed alongside belt. * bath for removal of prussic acid. Cold water wash follows. 
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F STEAM-JACKETED copper kettle mixers are used to reduce 


E BATTERY of comminuting machines grinds nuts, dropping 
. the nut bits to a paste of 11 percent moisture content. 


bits into aluminum trays for delivery to mixing kettles. 
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STORAGE of finished product is in air-conditioned room. 


PASTE is removed from the kettles and packaged. Cold 
* Temperature is held at 40 deg. F., with R.H. 60 percent. 


* water taps to kettle jackets have quickened the cooling. 
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Comprehensive data on 
properties of aluminum 
and its alloys which 
might conceivably af- 
fect their utility in the 
handling and process- 
ing of foods are pre- 
sented in handbook 
of Department of 
Scientific & Indus- 
trial Research, London 














EXAMPLE of cast aluminum unit is this churn made by Jensen Machinery Co., Bloom- 
field, N. J. It has been in use 16 years at Golden State Creamery, Arcata, Calif. 


Food Industry Use of Aluminum 
Discussed in British Report 


RACTICAL information of inter- 
P est to the food processor is collected 
ina 154-page technical handbook, titled 
Aluminum and Aluminum Alloys in 
the Food Industry, recently published 
by Britain’s Department of Scientific 
& Industrial Research.* This work, 
Food Investigation Special Report 
No. 50, is a survey of existing knowl- 
edge on the subject. Author is J. M. 
Bryan of the Low Temperature Re- 
search Station, Cambridge. The report 
was approved by the Food Investiga- 
tion Board. 

Importance of aluminum in the 
British food industry has increased 
steadily over many years, and it is now 
used extensively for plant, equipment, 
containers and wrapping materials. 


Difficulties Overcome 


Many of the earlier troubles arising 
from the corrosion and pitting of alu- 
minum were largely overcome before 
the war, but the advantages and the 
limitations in its uses in connection 
with food were not fully appreciated. 
With a view to extending the useful- 


* Park House, 24 Rutland Gate, London, S.W. 7, 
England. Report is available from His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, York House, Kingsway, Lon- 
ion, W.C. 2, price 3 shillings net, or by mail 
3 shillings, 4 pence, : 
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ness of the metal, the Low Tempera- 
ture Research Station, Department of 
Scientific & Industrial Research, gath- 
ered all available information relating 
to those properties of aluminum and 
its alloys which might conceivably 
affect their corrodibility. 

This information, which was scat- 
tered and uncoordinated, is given for 
the first time in this comprehensive 
and critical report. 


Properties Discussed 


Aluminum possesses many desirable 
qualities which make it suitable as a 
material for use in contact with foods 
and beverages. It is employed exten- 
sively in dairies; in breweries; in can- 
ning, bottling and preserving; in the 
processing of breakfast cereals, soups 
and other prepared foods; in refrigera- 
tion plants in the preparation of fats, 
edible oils, acetic acid and vinegar; in 
distilled water systems; and in the stor- 
ing and conveying of industrial waters. 

The numerous difficulties initially 
associated with aluminum were due to 
use of metal of inferior quality and too 
light a gage. Recognition of these 
sources of trouble has led to a great 
improvement in the reliability of alumi- 
num equipment. 


1948 


The black stain which sometimes de- 
velops on aluminum utensils has been 
the subject of controversy and investi- 
gation. This dark film is quite harm- 
less, and it can be removed by boiling, 
in the affected utensil, some water con- 
taining a little vinegar. 

The fact that aluminum does not dis- 
color gelatine makes it a suitable ma- 
terial for the preparation of this prod- 
uct. Also, because of its high heat 
conductivity this metal has been used 
with success for baking pans employed 
in bakeries. Since aluminum has little 
adverse effect on fermentation cata- 
lysts, it is also suitable for the con- 
struction of equipment and appliances 
for industrial fermentation reactions. 


Resistance to Corrosion 


It is clearly shown by the survey that 
aluminum is inherently a very reactive 
metal and that its resistance to cor- 
rosion is entirely due to the presence 
of a highly protective film of oxide on 
the surface. 

The protective properties of this film 
have been considered both in relation 
to particular conditions at the surface 
of the metal and to type and condition 
of the solution with which it is in con- 

(Continued on page 217) 
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Larger Swan is Eye-Stopper 


Is Your Package 





Attention to design details will bring rewards—improved facility 


By JIM NASH, Package Designer 
New York City 


OUND PLANNING of package 

design facilitates handling of pack- 
aged foods in both production and dis- 
tribution, and it creates greater “im- 
pulse” sales. Through pre-knowledge 
of what happens in production, the de- 
signer can turn out packages which will 
reduce waste and spoilage, and save 
time. 

Properly designed packages will 
simplify handling all along the line. In 
food stores such packages will aid 
clerks in rapid and accurate identifica- 
tion of stock—and help customers in 
their selections. 

In designing a new package, infor- 
mation must be obtained on the limita- 
tions and tolerances in plant produc- 
tion. Such data may deal with forming, 
filling, closing, sealing and overwrap- 
ping. Obviously, the use of good grades 
of basic materials is fundamental. 

This information, for example, ap- 
plies to printing on those areas of cel- 
lophane wrappers that are heat-sealed. 
After the cellophane is wrapped around 
a carton, the sealing irons will become 
fouled with ink accumulations. This 
condition can be corrected by omitting 
ink in these areas. 

In another instance, wax paper 
wraps for bread cannot always be ap- 
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plied absolutely “true” because of vari- 
ations in the size of the loaves. Design 
of the wrap provides for liberal lee- 
way, so that each loaf may be wrapped 
precisely. 

In the store, it is not unusual to 
have several varieties or numerous 
flavors of one food in stock. Imagine 
the difficulty in keeping stocks of beans 
in order. The varieties are almost end- 
less. There are: (1) Baked beans— 
vegetarian, Boston style, with molas- 


ses, and with pork and tomato sauce; 


(2) green beans—cut, whole, string- 
less, shoestring, julienne, and Ken- 
tucky Wonder; and (3) wax beans— 
yellow, cut, whole, and julienne. The 
problem of variety is further compli- 
cated by the different brands and con- 
tainer sizes. 


Design Affects Distribution 


Initial speed and simplification is 
achieved by designing the shipping 
case itself so that the bulk stock can 
be quickly and unmistakably identified. 

In rearranging shelf stock in food 
stores, especially on Mondays, the 
problem repeats itself. Take soup as an 
example: Most soups are identified by 
too-small lettering in the name of the 
variety. Time wasted in focusing the 
eye on such lines adds up considerably, 
not to mention delays due to errors. 

This problem is also found with 
other packaged items, such as baby 


foods, desserts, preserves and spices. 

The Chris Hansen Laboratories, 
manufacturers of Junket, have a unique 
method for fast identification of the 
various flavors. On each package 
there is a large, colored initial—a 
brown “C” for chocolate, a yellow 
“L” for lemon, or a red “R” for rasp- 
berry. 

Welch’s grape juice is now identi- 
.fied by a bunch of grapes on the label. 
And this company’s marmalade is iden- 
tified by an orange, while its tomato 
juice is identified with a tomato. 

To speed stocking procedure in self 
service stores, some packages are now 
designed with a white area on the top 
for marking prices. In this way, the 
price can conveniently be stamped on 
each package. Also speeded is the 
check-out when the customer wheels 
up her basket. This is one example of 
ingenuity. There are many others— 
for instance, design to enable further 
use of the container in the kitchen after 
the product has been used. 

Packages can be designed to create 
more sales through greater impulse 
buying. This is done by designing the 
packages so as to stop the consumer’s 
eye as it travels rapidly across the 
checkerboard pattern of packages on 
the shelves. Emphasis is made to at- 
tract the attention of the consumer so 
that she will tend to pick the package 
off the shelf and “be sold.” 
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Big Raspberry “R” Tells Flavor 


Properly Designed? 





Handy Spot for Stamping Price 


of production, greater convenience in store handling, and better sales 


The Swans Down cake flour package 
was redesigned for General Foods 
Corp. with the object of dominating the 
face of the package with the shape of 
the trade-mark swan. The diagonal 
curve on the package stops the eye. 
Not only is the product one of the top 
selling cake flours, but it also has one 
of the least expensive labels. 


Effect of Design 


Values of eye attraction and recog- 
nition are evident. In a split second, 
the eye should distinguish one package 
from another on the shelf. Yet, it is 
surprising how alike many of the 
packages are. Most packages have a 
name on the top, a horizontal or angled 
area of color, an illustration of a dish 
of the product, and the signature. Con- 
ventionally, all are arranged in the 
same order and general proportions. 

A large food chain in the southeast, 
the Colonial Stores, is close to the 
Problems of self-service selling. This 
distributor has recognized the need for, 
and responsibility of, special package 
design by using a new trade-mark— 
the Colonial Store’s rooster. Incorpor- 
ating the initials “C” and “S” in the 
Tooster’s body, this simple device has 
created fast, effective recognition of the 
chain’s products. Previously, this com- 
pany had a confusing number of Col- 
onial-brand names. 

A single symbol is easier to recog- 
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nize than a series of them—especially 
when the one symbol is distinctive. A 
brand name is actually a series of 
alphabetic symbols. 

Two-faced packages—the same front 
and back—are giving way to single- 
faced packages. The opposite face is 


now being used for further’ “selling” 
—that is, recipes, “how to use” copy, 
premium offers, and the like. The 
“how to use” copy is valuable in in- 
creasing the consumption of the prod- 
uct by indicating a variety of ways to 
prepare the food for best results. 





TRY THIS 10-POINT TEST 


To weigh the effectiveness of your package, take a pencil and check its design for the 
prime factors listed below. On points where you believe the package design does a 
top job, mark the square in the “full score’ column; where you consider it only “fair and 
open to improvement,” mark the “half score” square. 


Full Half 
Score. Score 


1. Package is patterned for time-saving, ‘smooth running,” in the 


PYOGUCUON PLOCOREES «ccc sccsvccsece 


Jucwonuedees da deena auaeys O O 


2. Good materials are employed — paperboard, wrappers, transparen- 


Cies, inks; well printed ..........sesee 


3. Quickly identified by store clerks, simplifying handling and shelving, 


GISO tHE CHOCKOUE. 6.0.55 cciciciccccsesvices 


4. Speedily recognized — distinguished from others—by customer..... oO 
5. Simplicity for customer eye-appeal, combining interest to create urge 


WN eee wcinccscuraccerecheacee 


7. Optimum “selling” of trade name ...... 


8. Optimum use of “selling” space, while retaining contrast and appeal [J 
9. Simply opened; practical means of dispensing product; good closure 


for retaining product prior to further use 


Oo 
ao Sooc o0 0 


10. Specific applications of ingenuity or novelty, where feasible........ oO 


Rating: If you wish, you may give your package a relative rating (based on 100) 
by scoring 10 for each “Full” and 5 for each “Half.” Should your item be a conventional 
can, credit it with an arbitrary 10 points on Factor 9, to maintain a balanced score, 


Main purpose of this test is to put the finger on the weak points in your package 
design — the factors, particularly, where the design is unsatisfactory (no score), and 
also where it is open to improvement (half score). These are aspects demanding your 


immediate, and careful, attention. 


It is suggested that you rate your package twice — both before and after reading 
the accompanying article. Your re-check, following consideration of Mr. Nash’s pertinent 
points, likely will show that you over-rated your package the first time. — The Editors. 
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Advanced engineering and mass production methods used in building 


BY OSCAR LEIDING, Former Associate Editor, “Food Freezing” 


KING-SIZE project for the 

warehousing of food is rising in 
Dallas, Tex. Taking shape only a mile 
from the. downtown business district, 
on one-time floodland of the now-tamed 
Trinity River, are three buildings com- 
prising the world’s largest refriger- 
ated warehouse, a dry storage ware- 
house of equal size, and a completely 
air-conditioned office building with a 
large auditorium for use of the food 
industry. 

Sheer size of this $5,250,000 enter- 
prise is only one claim to distinction, 
however. Other important features in- 
clude: (1) Complete mechanization of 
warehouse operations; (2) the pro- 
vision of “cooled” space in the dry 
storage building, where a temperature 
under 70 deg. will be maintained the 
year around; (3) elimination of con- 
gestion in receiving and delivering 
merchandise by reason of a private 
boulevard between the warehouses and 
15-ft. covered truck and railroad docks 
along the full length of each building ; 
(4) adequate work space and_break- 
down rooms for frozen food distribu- 
tors, and (5) a research department 
which will conduct continuous research 
on improved methods of preserving 
food by refrigeration. 

This mammoth plant is the creation 
of Fred F. Alford, whose first connec- 
tion with the refrigerated warehouse 
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industry came a bare twelve years ago. 
As an accountant, he was called in to 
advise the creditors of the ailing Mer- 
chants Cold Storage Co. 

Knowing nothing about the business, 
he analyzed the records of past per- 
formances and took as his basis of in- 
come the worst year in the company’s 
history. 

“T satisfied myself that I could oper- 
ate the business at a profit, on the basis 
of the lowest income in the history of 
the company,” he said recently. “I in- 
creased individual wages, built up a 
better organization and reduced over- 
all costs.” 

Not only did he put the firm on a 
sound financial basis, but he found he 
liked the business enough to want to 
stay with it. So he acquired the plant, 
changed the name to the Alford Re- 
frigerated Warehouses, and proceeded 
to make such a success of the operation 
that, today, the facilities of a dozen- 
years ago have been quadrupled. 


New Design 


The new plant owes its design to 
the experiences gained and ideas gen- 
erated in that operation. It is Alford’s 
creation in the fullest sense of the 
word ; for not only did he design it him- 
self, but he is acting as his own con- 
tractor—and trying out a lot of special 
ideas in construction. 
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Huge Refrigerated Warehouses 


Construction started last fall. By 
October 1 of this year there will be in 
operation not less than 2,000,000 cu. ft. 
of refrigerated space and a substantial 
amount of general merchandise storage 
space. The entire project will be com- 
pleted by the end of the year since, 
under the terms of a $3,500,000 loan 
granted to Alford by the RFC and the 
First National Bank, the funds must be 
expended within 12 months. 

What’s the need for such a mammoth 
project? 

“Until these warehouses are in op- 
eration,” Alford explained, “Dallas and 
the Southwest will still be carrying on 
with substantially the same refrigerated 
warehouse space as they had in 1926. 

“This important geographical divi- 
sion has a population of 17,000,000. Its 
spendable income is in excess of $12,- 
000,000,000 annually. Dallas is on the 
southern transcontinental all-weather 
railroad route. 

“Since 1926, the Dallas trading area 
has perhaps doubled in population. 
Moreover, the Rio Grande Valley has 
gone into the frozen foods business in 
the last few years, and Dallas is the 
logical transit storage point. Even 
without this development there has 
been a shortage of storage space. 

“Dallas is a natural funnel for traffic 
through the Southwest, and the food 
production being developed in the Rio 
Grande Valley is going to make this 
section competitive with food shipped 
from the West coast.” 
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Bring Model Storage at Dallas 





7,500,000-cu.-ft. refrigerated and 350,000-sq.-ft. controlled-temperature dry storage 


The new warehouses are two paral- 
lel, one-story, steel and concrete struc- 
tures, each 1,700-ft. long. They are 
250-ft. wide, counting the 15-ft. truck 
dock running the entire length of one 
side of each building and the 15-ft. rail- 
road dock running the entire length of 
the other side. 

There will be no columns on the 
docks, so there will be no interference 
with mechanized food handling equip- 
ment. Protection from the elements 
will be afforded by cantilever awnings 
extending 5 ft. over the street on the 
inboard side of each building, where 
the truck docks are; also over the rail- 
road cars on the outboard side of each 
building; where double tracks will ac- 
commodate 80 cars alongside each 
warehouse. 

The refrigerated warehouse will con- 

tain 7,500,000 cu. ft. of refrigerated 
space for both freezer and cooler stor- 
age and for the freezing of food. Its 
nearest rival in size is the 5,500,000 cu. 
ft. Merchants Refrigerating Co. build- 
ing in New York City. 
_ The 1,700-ft. length of the warehouse 
is divided into seven sections 200 ft. 
wide and, since they run from dock to 
dock, 220 ft. deep. Between sections 
are 50-ft. work spaces (see plan ac- 
companying this article). 

A typical section will be composed of 
three rooms. The two outside rooms 
will be coolers, 55 x 200 ft. There will 
be a freezer between the coolers in 
each section, 110 x 200 ft. All refriger- 
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ated space will be insulated so that 
sub-zero temperatures can be main- 
tained and the coolers converted to 
freezers if necessary. Temperatures 
for frozen food storage will be from 
—5 to —10 deg. F. 

Ceiling heights will be 25 ft. with 20 
ft. in the clear for palletization. 

“We were the first ones to start pal- 
letizing operations in a freezer”, said 
Alford. “This new plant will be par- 
ticularly adapted to palletized handling 
of carload or large quantity shipments 
in and out, both for all types of cooler 
products and frozen foods. Cold stor- 
age rooms will have automatically oper- 
ated doors to speed traffic. 

“Distributors of frozen foods have 
been handicapped in their operations 
through their inability to obtain break- 
down rooms for their handling work. 
We will provide adequate work space 
and break-down rooms. 

Ceiling-type blowers will be used for 
refrigeration, which means that every 
foot of floor space will be available for 
storage. These blowers comprise coils 
through which the refrigerant circu- 
lates. Fans are mounted behind the 
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coils to circulate the cold air. Am- 
monia will be used as a refrigerant for 
the freezers and brine for the coolers. 
The cooling units are relatively light 
in weight. They will be suspended 
from the ceiling so there will be no in- 
terference with warehouse operations. 

In the typical warehouse, the refrig- 
erant circulates through pipe coils, 
usually of 2-in. pipe, covering the ceil- 
ing of the rooms. As frost builds up 
on these coils, it decreases the efficiency 
and must therefore be removed. With 
merchandise stacked under the coils, 
this presents a major problem. 

In Alford’s new warehouse: the cool- 
ing units will be equipped with spray 
nozzles over the coils. For defrosting, 
a portable water tank with an electric 
pump will be brought into a room. It 
will be connected to inlet and outlet 
quick-coupling connections of the unit 
and water will then be sprayed over the 
coils. The melted frost and spray water 
will flow to the tank of the portable 
unit. The coils are enclosed in a hous- 
ing that prevents leakage. 

To facilitate the icing of refrigerator 
cars, Alford will operate his own car- 
icing plant in the refrigerated ware- 
house. 


Dry Storage Warehouse 


Across a 100-ft. private street from 
the refrigerated warehouse—this street 
being for the trucks loading and un- 
loading at the two buildings—is the dry 
storage warehouse. This building will 
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FRED F. ALFORD, company president. The 
new warehouses are his creation. 


have a storage area of 350,000 sq. ft. 
for non-perishable or semi-perishable 
foods, such as canned goods and condi- 
ments. 

“So far as I know,” says Alford, “‘no 
other warehouse in the country will 
provide the service which will be avail- 
able in this building—the maintenance 
of a temperature of 65 to 70 deg. F. the 
year around.” 

Large amounts of surfaces have been 
provided in the cooling units, so that 
close temperature difference between 
refrigerant and room temperature may 
be held, thus obtaining high humidities. 
This will result in low shrinkage rates 
of stored products subject to shrinkage. 
On the other hand, where a dry condi- 
tion is-necessary, it may be obtained. 
Each room will contain multiple units, 
and humidity conditions will be con- 
trolled by varying the number of units 
in use and the refrigerant temperature. 

At first, this building was intended as 


AUDITORIUM for convenience of the food industry, is to be located in the office building. 


It will seat more than 400 and be equipped with a stage, kitchen and dressing rooms. 


a conventional dry storage structure. 
However, the plans were revised to 
make provision for air conditioning of 
any part of the building down to 65 
deg. F. Where an air-conditioned at- 
mosphere isn’t necessary, the equip- 
ment won’t be used—but the whole 
building will be equipped with the nec- 
essary facilities. 


Modern Office Building 


Third structure in the development 
is a modern office building of steel and 
concrete. It has a four-story center 
section and is two stories high on either 
side. This building will contain about 
50,000 sq. ft. of air-conditioned office 
space. 

A feature will be an auditorium with 
a seating capacity of more than 400. 
It will be equipped with a stage, kitchen 
and dressing room, for the convenience 
of the food industry. It is to be avail- 
able at no charge for food demonstra- 








tions, cooking schools, regional sales 
meetings, industry get-togethers and 
conventions. It will have motion pic- 
ture facilities. 

The ground floor of the office section 
will be available for distributors’ show 
rooms’ or retailers’ sales rooms. The 
offices of the Alford Refrigerated 
Warehouses will be on the second floor. 
There will be office space on both floors 
for rental to company customers. 

Included in the operation will be a 
research department. Continuous stud- 
ies, seeking improved methods of pre- 
serving food by refrigeration, will be 
conducted here. 

“Our research facilities will be avail- 
able to the industry free,” Alford said. 
“Tt is our plan to provide the space, re- 
frigeration and necessary labor, but 
at this time we do not plan to set up 
within our own organization a corps of 
food technologists. This may be a later 
development.” 





Refrigerated Warehouse Layout 
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SEVEN SECTIONS, each made up of one freezer and two coolers 
in a 200 x 220-ft. space, will comprise the refrigerated warehouse. 
Plan above shows two such sections. A truck dock is to extend 
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the full length on one side, while railroad facilities (two sidings, 
each with space for 40 cars) will go along the other. Engine room, 
shown, will contain gas-engine driven refrigeration compressors. 
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Maj. Gen. Richard Donovan, a West 
Pointer who retired from active duty 
in the U. S. Army last year, has been 
appointed vice-president and director 
of research. 

The company will generate its own 
power, utilizing the abundant natural 
gas of the area. Ingersoll-Rand gas 
engines and Electric Machinery Mfg. 
Co. generators, will be used. 

As stated earlier, a direct expansion, 
full-flooded ammonia system will be 
used in the freezers and circulating 
brine in the coolers. The refrigerating 
system for freezing will be identical 
with that in the frozen food storage 
rooms, except that additional units will 
be provided, permitting a temperature 
of from —30 to —40 deg. F. Blast 
tunnels will be used for freezing those 
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Modern Construction Methods Are Being Employed Throughout 


ses Over Engine Room and First Freezer Storage 


commodities benefited by extremely 
quick freezing. 

To provide the 1,000 tons of refrig- 
eration required in the refrigerated 
warehouse, there will be 285 “Recold” 
water defrost ceiling type coils. 

The refrigeration system will orig- 
inate in the engine and machine room 
in the center of the building. Here, 
Ingersoll-Rand XVG angle-type gas 
engine driven compressors will do the 
job of providing both high and low 
temperature storage. 


Materials Handling 


Efficiency of operations is the main 
objective of the design. “The plant 
will be 100 percent mechanized,” Al- 
ford explained. “There’s going to be 
lots of room for fast operation. That’s 
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something we want to do—expedite op- 
eration—for we want to hold down the 
cost of warehousing food and give bet- 
ter service. 

“We'll use fork-lift trucks, tractors, 
trailers, pallets, and such other pow- 
ered equipment as may from time to 
time become available. 

“To make the best use of that equip- 
ment, there’ll be plenty of room to 
operate. For example, the truck and 
railroad docks are wide enough for 
two-way traffic. 

“The 100-ft. private boulevard be- 
tween the warehouses will give plenty 
of room for all truck operations. The 
railroad docks are cut in the same gen- 
erous pattern. With double sidings 
laid along the fyll length of both build- 
ings, we will be ‘able to operate in and 
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BEEF CARCASSES, in present storage, are frozen on special pallets having 4-ft. long 
2 x 4's set in sockets in each corner. Galvanized pipes, inserted in holes in the 2 x 4’s, 
support boards that form shelves for the beef. Posts, pipes, and boards may be removed 
to make pallets suitable for general use. 


Company Palletizes Its Frozen Foods 








FROZEN EGGS on pallets are mechanically stacked at present plant of company. 


out of 40 cars at each building at one 
time and have 40 additional cars at 
each building.” 

The tract on which the project is ris- 
ing lies alongside the main line of the 
Rock Island Railroad. It also is near 
the exchange yard used by all railroads 
entering Dallas. The Rock Island is 
building the storage tracks to serve the 
property, but a reciprocal switching 
agreement will permit the interchange 
of cars with other railroads without 
penalty to warehouse customers. The 
site also permits access to all main 
highways without passing through the 
business section of Dallas. 
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In this construction project, Alford 
is applying the same let’s-look-for-a- 
better-way approach that characterized 
his entrance into the refrigerated ware- 
house business—and for the same 
reason, to cut costs. 

“Due to volume, mass economy and 
efficient construction methods,” Alford 
says proudly, ‘We're getting this de- 
velopment done for a reasonable cost.” 

The fioors of the warehouses and 
the boulevard between are an example 
of the simplification of a construction 
problem. They became nothing more 
than a highway project 10-mi. long by 
18-ft. wide. 
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Using heavy equipment, the dirt was 
first compacted to four times its normal 
density. A 6-in. floor was laid on this, 
as in any paving operation. 

Because the building floors are at 
truck-bed and freight-car-floor height 
and the floor rests on a dirt fill, it was 
necessary to have a concrete retaining 
wall around both buildings. 

“The orthodox method of construct- 
ing a retaining wall is to dig a ditch to 
the appropriate depth, set up wooden 
forms on each side, and fill in the space 
with concrete,” Alford points out, 
“Then remove the ferms and fill the 
dirt on the inside of this wall. 

“But the perimeter of our two build- 
ings is over 7,000 ft. This meant that 
we had to have a concrete wall about 
8-ft. high and 14-mi. long. The con- 
struction of forms would have been a 
major item. 

“Instead of using forms, we rolled 
and packed the dirt fill about 5 ft. 
beyond the edge of the retaining wall, 
handling the dirt with heavy earth- 
moving machinery. Then we set up a 
machine which automatically dug a 
trench 18-in. wide and 8-ft. deep around 
the building line. Reinforcing steel 
was dropped into place in this trench 
and it was then filled with concrete. 
After the concrete had set, the dirt 
around the outside of the wall was 
scraped away with big bulldozers, leav- 
ing the concrete dock wall exposed. 

“By using this method, we installed 
the retaining wall in ten working days 
—a job that would have required 
months had we followed the orthodox 
practices. We saved a lot of money.” 


Redwood Insulation Used 


There is no floor insulation, but the 
walls and ceilings will have 12 in. of 
redwood bark. 

“Cork is the usual insulation,” Alford 
said, “but I can’t see why I shouldn’t 
use something just as good—if not 
better—from right here in our own 
country, instead of getting materials 
from abroad. 

“Redwood bark in 12-in. thicknesses 
is equal to 12 in. of cork in low thermal 
conductivity, according to published 
laboratory tests. And this bark is 
vermin-proof and fire resistant.” In 
all, 3,500,000 Ib. of shredded redwood 
bark will be used. 

Alford put his own skilled ware- 
housemen on the job of erecting 3,500 
tons of steel. “These fellows are ex- 
perts at moving goods,” he explained, 
“and what’s the difference whether it’s 
food or steel?” 

If his project, big as it is, turns out 
to be too small for the growing needs of 
the area, there’ll be plenty of room for 
expansion. The buildings now being 
constructed will occupy about 17 acres 
—but there are 60 acres in the site. 
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> Correct Ingredient Proportions 


> Omission of Dough Rising Step Before Freezing 


> And Thawing of Dough in Wrapper Before Baking Result In— 


Improved Bread 


Made From Frozen Dough 


By CLARA M. McPHERSON and MINA W. LAMB 


Dept. of Foods & Nutrition, Div. of Home Economics 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


ABORATORY investigations now 
indicate that three steps are effec- 
tive in controlling the quality of bread 
baked from frozen doughs: (1) Use of 
correct ingredient proportions in the 
formula, (2) elimination of the dough 
rising step before freezing, and (3) 
thawing the dough in its original 
wrapper before shaping the dough and 
then baking it. 

These investigations—conducted in 
the Dept. of Foods & Nutrition at 
Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Tex.—show that the amount of 
fat, sugar, yeast and whole wheat flour 


influences the flavor and texture of the 
bread. Furthermore, frozen doughs 
can be held longer in storage, if the 
doughs are not raised before being 
frozen. But, the longer the doughs 
are held in storage, the longer they take 
to rise. The surface drying of the 
dough and subsequent development of 
streaks in baked loaves are prevented 
by allowing the doughs to thaw in the 
wrapper. 

First step was to learn the proper 
method of thawing doughs. Next, the 
best formulas for white and whole 
wheat breads were determined by vary- 
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ing the proportion of ingredients and 
the method of preparing the dough 
before freezing. This information was 
finally used to determine the quality of 
white and whole wheat breads baked 
from frozen doughs which had been 
held for as long as 20 weeks in freezer 
storage. 

The effects of ingredient variations 
in the dough formula, number of ris- 
ings allowed for each batch of dough 
before freezing, and the length of stor- 
age on bread quality are shown in the 
summary of batches (see special sum- 
mary table accompanying this article, 
page 97). 


Experimental Technic 


To aid in understanding the con- 
clusions reached, a consideration of the 
experimental technics employed is of 
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particular interest. The basic formula 
used in these tests was: 


Whole fresh milk 
Granulated sugar ied 
Hydrogenated Oi] ccc i 
Salt 









Skee ee 


or 
Whole wheat flour ............. . 864.0 g. 


Detailed below is the procedure in 
preparing the batches of dough: 

Dissolve yeast in one-half the amount 
of milk. Add the remaining milk luke- 


warm. Then add sugar, fat and salt. 


Into this mixture add flour gradually 
and mix to a smooth dough. Place 
dough on board and knead for about 5 
min., until dough loses its stickiness. 
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These Are the Four Steps That Precede Baking 


1 DIVIDING the dough into 12-lb. units after it has been > 
e kneaded for 5 min., rounded, and greased on the surface. ° 


FREEZING packaged dough at —10 deg. F. and then storing 4 
* at 0 deg. F. Frozen doughs were stored as long as 20 wks. ® 





the wrapper. 


Round dough and lightly grease the 
surface. Place dough in a bowl to rise 
until double its size. Punch dough and 
divide into 4 lb. units. Place dough in 
loaf pans and bake. If dough is to be 
frozen, wrap in moistureproof cello- 
phane, heat seal and pack in waxed 
cartons. Quick freeze at —10 deg. F. 
in commercial plant and then store at 
0 deg. F. 


Thawing the Dough 


In the initial procedure, frozen 
doughs (Batches 1 and 2) were re- 
moved from the cellophane wrappers 
and allowed to thaw at room tempera- 
ture; but this method proved unsatis- 
factory, since the surface of the dough 
became dry, resulting in streaks within 
the baked loaf. The problem was cor- 
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WRAPPING and heat sealing the dough in cellophane and 
packing it in cartons—when dough is to be frozen. 





SHAPING the dough after it had been allowed to thaw in 


Then it is baked for 30 min. in an oven. 


rected by allowing the dough to thaw in 
the cellophane wrapper. This was 
also done to keep the dough soft and 
moist. 

After the dough was permitted to 
defrost for 14 to 2 hr., it was suff- 
ciently pliable to be unwrapped, shaped 
and then allowed to rise in loaf pans. 
The surface of the dough was greased 
to prevent drying, and the loaf pans 
were then placed in lukewarm water to 
warm the dough more effectively. 

When the dough was pressed lightly 
with a finger and a slight impression 
remained on the surface, the dough was 
considered ready for baking. The 
dough was baked for 30 min. in a gas- 
fired oven, kept at 400 deg. F. Finally 
the bread was cooled, examined, and 
then scored. 
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Their Storage Periods and Quality of Baked Breads 
Batch Batch Storage, Average 
number description weeks score* 
1 Standard recipe, 1 rising before freezing 7 ee 
5 
6 24.5 
2 Standard recipe, 2 risings before freezing : = 
5. 
4 28.0 
3 Standard recipe, 14 yeast, 0 32.0 
1 rising before freezing 2 27.0 
4 25.0 
6 23.5 
12 21.5 
4 Standard recipe, %4 yeast, 2 21.0 
100 percent increase in sugar, 4 29.5 
rising before freezing 6 29.0 
5 Standard recipe, %4 yeast, 2 29.0 
no risings before freezing 4 28.0 
6 29.0 
12 80.5 
6 Standard recipe, 44 yeast, 3 24.0 
75 percent whole wheat flour, 25 percent 5 28.0 
white flour, 1 rising 7 26.5 
before freezing 14 25.0 
7 Standard recipe, 1%4 yeast, 3 20.0 
50 percent whole wheat flour, 50 percent 5 29.0 
white flour, 1 rising % 31.0 
before freezing 14 27.5 
8 Standard recipe, % yeast, 3 21.5 
100 percent whole wheat flour, 1 5 22.5 
rising before freezing H 18.5 
14 12.5 
9 Standard recipe, 14 yeast, 2 $1.5 
100 percent increase in fat, 75 percent 4 22.0 
whole wheat flour, 25 percent white 6 23.5 
flour, 1 rising before freezing 13 12.0 
10 Standard recipe, % yeast, 2 20.0 
100 percent increase in sugar, 75 percent 4 29.5 
whole wheat flour, 25 percent white 6 26.0 
flour, 1 rising before freezing 13 25.0 
11 Standard recipe, % yeast, 0 33.0 
50 percent increase in sugar, no 4 32.0 
rising before freezing 8 28.0 
12 25.5 
20 23.5 
12 Standard recipe, %4 yeast, 0 33.0 
50 percent increase in sugar, 4 81.5 
50 percent whole wheat flour, 50 percent 8 80.5 
white flour, no risings 12 29.5 
before freezing 20 28.0 
*Maximum score = 33 


Quality of bread 
Slightly coarse texture. Increasing 
compactness with storage. Yeast exhaustion 
apparent. 
Increasing compactness with 
storage. No loss o 
flavor. 
Increasing compactness with stor- 
age, indicating yeast exhaustion. 
Flat taste in baked product at 
12 weeks. 


Product improved with storage. 
No loss in appearance, 

texture, or flavor. 

Product improved with storage. 
No loss in appearance, 

texture, or flavor. 


Increased compactness and loss 
of flavor with 

storage. 

Product improved with storage 
up to 14 weeks. No loss 

of flavor. 


Rapid loss in appearance, 
texture and flavor with storage. 


Rapid loss in appearance, 
texture and flavor with storage. 


Texture improved with storage, 
but flavor deteriorated. 


Gradual loss in appear- 
ance, texture and flavor 
through 20 weeks of storage. 


Very slow loss in appearance, 
texture and flavor through 20 weeks 
of storage. 








When the standard amount of yeast 
was used in the formula and the dough 
was raised before freezing (Batches 1 
and 2), the quality of the bread was 
poor. This condition was attributed to 
lack of nutrient material for supporting 
yeast growth after the dough was 
raised upon its removal from the stor- 
age room. 

Reducing the yeast content 50 per- 
cent (Batch 3), resulted in more active 
yeast growth and better quality breads. 

Quality of the breads was improved 
by adding more sugar to the standard 
formula. Breads made with a 50 per- 
cent increase in sugar (Batches 11 and 
12) were better than those containing 
a 100 percent increase in sugar content 
(Batches 4 and 10). 

Increasing the sugar content 100 per- 
cent was advantageous for breads pre- 
pared from doughs held more than two 
weeks in storage. This was true with 
white and 75-percent whole wheat 
breads. Breads made from dough held 
two weeks in storage scored lower than 
the same doughs stored four and six 
weeks, 

Breads prepared from two-week old 
dough were compact and gummy in 
texture. On the other hand, breads 
made with older doughs were lighter. 
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It is believed that the longer holding 
periods result in lighter breads because 
hydrolysis proceeds further—starch to 
sugar and sugar to alcohol and CO). 
The additional sugar, however, re- 
sulted in a sweeter bread. It was the 
belief of some of the judges that the 
additional sweetness imparted to the 
bread was undesirable. 

Bread made from dough frozen for 
two weeks with 75-percent whole wheat 
flour and 100-percent fat increase 
(Batch 9), scored high. But, bread 
prepared from the same doughs held 
4, 6 and 13 weeks were compact and 
small in volume. 

Two factors are responsible for re- 
stricting CO, expansion within the cell 
structure and thereby preventing the 
formation of light bread: (1) Addi- 
tional fat lubricates the gluten strands, 
making them less tenacious, and (2) 
whole wheat flour contains protein that 
has a poorer baking quality than the 
protein in white flour. 


Dough Risings 


Doughs raised before they were 
frozen could not be stored for any 
length of time without showing yeast 
exhaustion. The quality of the bread 
was poor, being adversely affected by 
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the number of times the dough was 
raised before it was frozen. It was 
found that as the number of risings in- 
creased, the quality of the bread became 
worse. This is due to a loss in the 
amount of food material for yeast 
growth after the dough is thawed and 
then raised. When no food is available 
for the yeast, the dough will “sour” and 
it will not rise, as shown by Batches 
3, 8 and 9. 

If the dough was not raised before 
it'was frozen, it could be frozen and 
stored without showing yeast exhaus- 
tion (Batches 5,11 and 12). Batch 12 
scored high, even after 20 weeks of 
storage. This indicates that the step 
of raising the dough before freezing 
should be eliminated, especially for 
breads containing 50-percent whole 
wheat flour. 

In general, the quality of the bread 
was poor when dough was stored six 
weeks’ or longer. Exceptions, how- 
ever, were Batches 5, 7 and 12. Some 
doughs were of poor quality when the 
dough was stored 3 to 4 weeks 
(Batches 1, 2, 3, 8 and 9). Dough 
containing 50 percent whole wheat 
flour (Batches 7 and 12) could be 
stored longer than dough with all white 
(Continued on page 213) 
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Company owned units carry livestock to plant and... 


Warehouses Are By-Passed 





In This Trucking Operation 


Deliveries are made direct to dealer outlets in cities as far as Miami and 
Jacksonville and, in other cases, direct to smaller sausage peddling trucks 


TS business built through the use of 
company owned automotive equip- 

ment, without recourse to railroads, 
common carrier truck lines or hired 
trucks, the Fred Herman Co., Tampa, 
Fla., picks up livestock on cattle trail- 
ers and distributes finished products 
throughout the entire State of Florida, 
on its own refrigerated trailers and 
trucks. The company employs six 
tractor-trailers and 20 smaller trucks. 

The tractor fleet consists of four 
units with open-sided cattle trailers 
and two units with panel retrigerated 
trailers. The smaller trucks are 14- 
and 2-ton models with refrigerated 
bodies. 

In sale coverage of the state, the 
Herman refrigerated tractor-trailers 
make regular trips with the company’s 
Orange Band line of skinless wieners 
and other packing house products. They 
travel from Tampa on the west coast 
to the two principal east coast cities of 
Miami and Jacksonville. Miami is 200 
‘miles frgm Tampa and Jacksonville 


275 miles. 
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On these runs a total payload of 
30,000 Ib. is carried. The tractor-trailer 
empty weighs 30,000 Ib. so there is a 
gross laden vehicle weight of 60,000. 
This is the maximum allowable gross 
weight for a tandem-axle trailer with a 
maximum individual axle loading of 
not over 18,000 Ib. 


Two Models 


The tractors are all Macks. Five are 
Models EHT and the largest and the 
latest, placed in service on March 13, 
1946, is a Model LFT, with a 510 cu. 
in. displacement engine and 11.00-20 
tires all around. This tractor pulls a 
Nabors 34-it. semi-trailer, with an in- 
side width of 7 ft. 6 in. and an inside 
height of 6 ft. 8 in. This gives a cubi- 
cal capacity of approximately 1,700 
cu.ft. The smaller trucks are prac- 
tically all Dodges. 

In its sales distribution, the Herman 
company maintains no cold storage 
warehouse space in cities other than 
at its plant in Tampa. Deliveries are 
made to dealer outlets in the cities out- 
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side of Tampa. Generally the merchan- 
dise is unloaded from the distribution 
trailers directly onto smaller refriger- 
ated sausage peddling trucks. 

The cattle trailers haul nothing but 
inbound livestock consisting of steers 
and hogs. Likewise the two-panel 
trailers haul nothing but finished prod- 
ucts. No return loads are carried in 
either type of service. 

All the Herman vehicles operate en- 
tirely within the State of Florida. Be- 
cause of the high outside temperatures 
encountered in the state both winter 
and summer and the perishableness of 
the food products handled, all of the 
panel truck and trailer bodies are both 
insulated and refrigerated. 

The 34-ft. Nabors trailer is insu- 
lated with Fiberglas. A 4-in. thickness 
is used on the sides and ends and 6 in. 
on the roof, with 6 in. of cork in the 
floor. The interior body temperature 
maintained ranges from 36 to 38 deg. F. 

On the smaller trucks the same tem- 
perature range is achieved through the 
use of conventional methyl chloride of 
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Freon, gasoline engine-driven refrig- 
erating systems. On the large Nabors 
trailer, however, the refrigerating com- 
pressor is driven from the forward 
tandem axle of the trailer when the 
unit is in motion, and by an electric 
plug-in motor when the vehicle is at 
rest. This arrangement eliminates the 
separate small gasoline engine usually 
employed. The trailer axle compressor 
drive was invented and patented by a 
former maintenance superintendent of 
the Herman company and has been 
used successfully for a number of 
years. 

With this compressor, the usual dead 


... Distribute processed meats through State of Florida 


or trailing front axle of the trailer 
tandem is replaced by a live axle, such 
as is used on the rear of a conven- 
tional truck with the axle driven by a 
propeller shaft from the truck engine. 
Instead of the drive or power moving 
from front to rear as on the conven- 
tional truck, however, the trailer live 
axle drives from rear to front. The 
front end of the propeller shaft carries 
a pulley which drives the refrigerating 
compressor by means of a belt. The 
compressor is mounted ahead of the 
axle below the trailer floor. 

Of course, the above arrangement 
operates the refrigerating unit only 


when the tractor-trailer is in motion. 
When the trailer is being loaded or is 
parked, some means must be provided 
to keep the refrigerating unit in opera- 
tion. This has been achieved by a 
direct compressor motor drive, which 
can be plugged into a 110 volt electric 
light circuit. 

An orange color is the standard Her- 
man company vehicle paint. The trac- 
tor cab, trailer body and all wheels are 
orange, with the wheel rims blue. The 
trailer trim, lettering and the tractor 
splashers are black as is also the tractor 
engine hood to better reflect the sun’s 
rays from the driver’s eyes. 





REFRIGERATING COMPRESSOR is in cabinet below trailer floor. 
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Driving propeller shaft extends from live front tandem axle. 
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Improvements in processing, additions of special nutrients, will be stimulated 


By HALDANE GEE 
Managing Editor 
“Food Industries” 


EGARDLESS of future cost or 
production problems, progressive 
food processors will pay a great deal of 
attention to the “nutritional improve- 
ment” of their products in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

“Nutritional improvement” is a con- 
venient blanket term for the preserving 
of the vitamin content naturally present 
in fresh foods and for the addition to 
foods of nutrients, including vitamins, 
minerals and protein. 

Vitamin retention, restoration and 
enrichment are phases of nutritional 
improvement. The use of natural vita- 
min sources in fortification or enrich- 
ment may add to a product certain 
mineral salt or protein values at the 
same time. 

There was much interest in the 
vitamin enrichment of foods prior to 
World War II. But during the seller’s 
market of the war and post-war years, 
it was not so necessary to consider the 
nutritional superiority of a particular 
food product. As the grocery shelves 
become filled, however, normal compe- 
tition returns, and a demand for higher 
nutritional values may be expected— 
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Will Processed Foods Like These . 


and no doubt, a new wave of promo- 
tion. 

It should be said at once that the 
channels are not being cleared for the 
wholesale addition of vitamins to all 
kinds of foods, nor should they be. 
Indeed, the course is being set more in 
the direction of processing improve- 
ment than towards a list of things to 
mix into the food. And any exploita- 
tion of the improved foods will un- 
doubtedly be tied to the consumer’s 
real nutritional needs, to the extent 
they are known. There can be no going 
overboard with extravagant appeals. 
The changes in products will be small, 
but significant. There will, however, 
be opportunities to capitalize on them, 
in a conservative way. 

Two general factors are shaping the 
trend. The customer’s nutritional 
consciousness has been aroused. The 
regulatory agencies are resuming work 
on standards and requirements, side- 
tracked to a large extent during the 
war, but now forcing decisions on ques- 
tions of nutrient additions. 

The consumers are becoming alert 
on label and promotion claims—both 
alert and suspicious. They are tired 
of over-enthusiastic advertising, espe- 
cially claims for the benefits of vita- 
mins. For much of this disappoint- 
ment, some of the less conservative 
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Nutritional Improvement 








“Nutritional Improvement” 


Do you know about nutritionally 
improved foods? Is your branch of 
the industry ready for the new em- 
phasis expected on the vitamin con- 
tent of foods? What about other 
nutrients, including mineral salts 
and amino acids? These questions 
will be covered in a series of special 
articles in Food Industries. This 
article, the introductory one, men- 
tions some of the problems ahead. 
Other articles, to appear from time 
to time, will deal with various 
phases of nutritional improvement 
of interest to the processor. 











pharmaceutical manufacturers are 
probably responsible. One usually gets 
no magic results from vitamin pills 
of the daily maintenance variety, and 
their cost is considerable. Benefit to 
the individual is seldom apparent, and 
any improvement in community health 
is difficult to prove. 


Public Receptive 
The public, in consequence, is ready 
to receive its protective amounts of 
vitamins—and other important nutri 
ents—through food, as nature origi- 
nally supplied them, instead of as 
medicine. This is especially true if 
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NUTRIENTS AVAILABLE FOR CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA PER DAY“ 


1935-9 
Nutrients Units Average 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Food energy...... Eto eee area 3,250 3,400 3,470 Re 7 () 3,380 
PROGGIN: 6s et ss Grams...::...... 89 99 100 103 100 
EMR dee ess vests. 05s Cramsy, usa. 132 142 145 138 145 
Carbohydrate..... CGsfamMs)..:....°. 428 430 440 428 418 
Calon. 3.2... Gramse'.... .90 1.02 1.04 1.08 1,12 
Mo ca oor ee 1) Se Are 13.8 16.7 18.5 19.0 18.6 
Vitanun A’... BerWh 6 kisses 8,100 9,200 9,400 9,800 9,300 
Thiamine.”....:...: 1: ae AE 1.54 2e19 2.28 2.24 2.26 
Riboflavin........ WEG Shs. 1.86 2220 2.48 2.55 2.56 
atte rarer 1 re 15.4 19.1 21.6 21.9 ot 5 
Ascorbic acid...... ME tn ei 115 126 132 139 135 





1947 1948 1948 as a 
Prelim- Indi- percentage of 
inary cations 1935-9 1947 
3,420 3,340 103 98 
98 95 107 97 
143 139 105 97 
433 428 100 99 
1.07 1.04 116 97 
18.3 17.8 129 97 
8,700 8,500 105 98 
2.45 2.11 137 98 
2.45 2.38 128 97 
20.7 20.1 131 97 
128 129 112 101 








* Data computed by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics on the basis of estimates of apparent civilian consumption (retail basis) including 


estimates of consumption from urban gardens, supplied by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. No deductions have been made in the nutrient estimates for 


the loss of waste in the home or for the destruction or loss of nutrients during the Deppecetion of food. Deductions have been made for inedible refuse. 
for iron, thiamine, riboflavin and niacin include the amounts of these nutrients ad 
1948 estimates assume that voluntary enrichment will continue at the rate required under WFO-1. 


The data 


ed to white bread and flour under the enrichment program. The 1947 and 








Challenges 


Processors 


Offset This Downturn in Nutrients? 





by new competition, further regulatory action, consumer's nutritional awareness 


there is a saving at the same time. The 
consumer in this frame of mind is ripe 
for education in the matter of labels 
and label claims—he might easily be 
induced to study them and to be guided 
by them in making purchases. 

The food industries, accordingly, 
have an excellent opportunity in the 
furnishing of vitamins in their products 
in amounts related to bodily main- 
tenance. Accompanying this oppor- 
tunity is a challenge to supply the 
essential nutrients in proper amounts 
and in a form that will not impair taste 
characteristics. 

The processor of vitamin-containing 
foods has an advantage over the manu- 
facturer of drugs, in that grocery vita- 
mins are usually cheaper than pill vita- 
mins, Synthetically produced vitamins, 
at present prices, can be incorporated 
in foods at so little cost as to be hardly 
significant in retail prices of food. The 
natural sources of nutrients, however, 
cost rather more and present greater 
problems in food technology, but they 
also give potentially greater nutritional 
benefits. 

The nutritionally improved food will 
not be sold at a premium. It should, 
however, be preferred, at the same 
Price. In setting his future course on 
the vitamin problem, the food processor 
may be influenced by self-advancement 
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or self-protection. With markets be- 
coming more competitive, the brand 
which can make the soundest nutri- 
tional claims should have the edge over 
the one that does not, other things 
being equal. This is the leader’s oppor- 
tunity. And if one manufacturer starts, 
others will probably follow. But if the 
industry does little until action is man- 
datory by government standards, the 
degree of acceptability of such stand- 
ards is likely to be directly related to 
the extent of interest shown by the in- 
dustry at the standards hearings. 


Two Problems 


The addition (or preservation) of 
the vitamins will usually involve two 
problems, one of which is legal, and 
the other, technological. The legal re- 
quirements must of course be met, but 
they will differ depending on whether 
or not there is a standard of identity 
for the product. The technological 
problems will vary with the approach 
—whether the result is obtained by 
improved processing, by addition of 
synthetic materials, or by the use of 
natural sources of the nutrients. 

On the score of legal requirements, 
it may be a difficult and expensive 
matter to. get a new and improved 
product before the public if changes 
in standards are needed. The official 


1948. 





procedures are not simple and it is 
discouraging for a small manufacturer 
to attempt to accomplish anything on 
his own in a standards hearing. Even 
if he works through his association, 
present procedure is still expensive 
and time-consuming. 

There are some critics of the Food 
and Drug Administration who contend 
that legalistic procedures have slowed 
down activities in this field almost to 
the point of no development. Others 
maintain that the effect of law and 
regulations has been to withhold im- 
proved foods from the public in some 
instances. Defenders of F & DA, how- 
ever, maintain that the public has in 
no instance suffered, or in any event 
has suffered less from lack of stand- 
ards than it would have done had some 
of the crude earlier proposals been 
adopted. They also point out that 
simplification of the legalistic proce- 
dures is under study. 


Complex Situation 


Involved legal requirements, difficul- 
ties in modifying them, problems in 
enforcement are nearly inevitable in 
the case of a field as complex as that 
of nutritional requirements. Nutrition- 
ists themselves are still working with 
the problem of establishing the daily 
requirements of various vitamins, with 
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conclusions changed from time to time 
as new experimental evidence appears. 

Complexity of the official require- 
ments is shown by a glance at the text 
of one set of standards. It takes over 
600 lines of fine print to cover “Defini- 
tions and standards of identity for 
wheat flour and related products.” The 
requirements have a direct or indirect 
bearing on the labelling of such prod- 
ucts. There are requirements to be 
considered, too, in the labelling of 
products for which a standard of iden- 
tity has not been established. 

Label statements are important for 
the simple reason that the processor 
who controls or modifies the vitamin 
content of his product will generally 
want to say so on the label. In fact, 
he will generally be required to do so. 
There are several possible situations. 
A food may be so processed as to con- 
serve most of its natural vitamin con- 
tent, in which case a label declaration 
is not required. But this would leave 
unappreciated an effort which admit- 
tedly lies in the best direction—the 
route of process improvement. Follow- 
ing the other path, a packed product 
may be fortified (some may, others 
not, under regulations) with amounts 
of vitamins intended to compensate for 
loss in canning or storage. Here there 
must be label declaration. These two 
methods—retention and addition—are 
both excellent, but they are not equiva- 
lent for label purposes. 


Dual Standards 


If a standard of identity has been 
established for a food, the product 
must, of course, conform. In certain 
cases there are two standards—one 
with and one without fortification. Ex- 
amples of dual standards are those for 
farina and enriched farina. Similarly, 
there are definitions and standards of 
identity for alimentary pastes, and 
complementary ones for enriched ali- 
mentary pastes. The amounts and 
nature of the fortifying ingredients 
are sharply defined. In general, the 
F & DA requires such addition to be 
a substantial part of the daily desirable 
quantity of the vitamin for a label 
claim. 

As for the use of vitamins in thera- 
peutic amounts, for the treatment of 
advanced deficiency disease, the food 
industry should undoubtedly be content 
to leave the field to the pharmaceutical 
industry. Products of an intermediate 
type (containing more than ordinary 
amounts) may be possible exceptions. 
Some of these products may be in the 
established field of baby foods, others 
in the relatively new field of specialty 
products for the aged. But there is a 
whole set of additional regulations for 
dietary foods. 

Sooner or later the industry and the 
regulatory authorities will have to deal 
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Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem .. . 


. . - tells Institute of Food Technologists 
that better distribution of high quality 
natural foods must be continued; nutritional 
values can be increased by proper types 
of processing; certain combinations of foods 
may be more appetizing and more highly 
nutritious. 


with the question of the total daily in- 
take of any one vitamin which may 
result if several different kinds of 
foods are being enriched. It is gen- 
erally considered that over-dosage is 
unlikely. There are some nutritionists, 
however, who consider that excess 
amounts aside from being wasteful, 
are definitely undesirable. A higher 
than restoration level for many foods 
in the diet is admittedly not in the in- 
terest of the public. This situation, 
obviously, is one for the authorities to 
control by suitable action. 


Controlling the Amounts 


There are two approaches to the 
problem of insuring, in the total diet, 
a sufficiency of the various vitamins 
without getting into the difficulty of 
doubling up. One way is to put the 
emphasis on certain foods or classes of 
foods, such as cereals. The other way, 
particularly applicable in the case of 
thiamine, is to try to make sure that 
each portion of food carries an amount 
of the vitamin physiologically equiva- 
lent to it. 

During World War II, emphasis 
was placed on a class of products in 
consequence of the War Food Order 
requiring bread and flour enrichment. 
And following the withdrawal of the 
order, there was accelerated activity on 
the part of the various states for com- 
pulsory enrichment, with the result that 
some 21 states now have such laws. 
In consequence, as much as 85 percent 











of the bread now sold and made at 
home is vitamin enriched. Quite fre- 
quently, enriched bread is sold in areas 
not subject to regulation, since the 
manufacture of two kinds is seldom 
economical. 

Enrichment of bread at present levels 
can, according to one set of calcula- 
tions, bring the thiamine intake up to 
the desirable level of 0.5 mg. per 1,000 
calories of food energy. But part of 
this quantity, perhaps 0.32 mg., origi- 
nates with other foods. Also, some of 
the unenriched bread may easily be go- 
ing into the lower income level market. 
The bread approach is thus only a 
partial answer, even in the case of 
thiamine. 

Another question in the case of bread 
is the qualitative completeness of the 
enrichment. As now carried out, the 
enrichment restores only a few nutri- 
ents, whereas many nutritionists be- 
lieve that other substances, also of im- 
portance, are not restored. Thus pre- 
sent enrichment appears a good first 
step which could well be followed up 
by efforts to completely restore other 
nutrients now milled out. 

The problem of enrichment of bread 
has brought up the question of intra- 
industry competition, some of which 
has tended to be restrictive or to delay 
desirable nutritional improvements. An 
example of conflict of interest has been 
opposition to bread enrichment as dis- 
couraging the use of skim milk in 
bread. Another has been opposition to 
enriched margarine. Such conflicts 
must be regarded as unsound and un- 
economic. 


Healthy Competition 


In contrast, a healthy type of compe- 
tition results from the independent im- 
provement of competing foods. An ex- 
ample here is the effort to retain natu- 
ral vitamin levels in canned goods, 
improving their position relative to 
fresh or frozen produce. 

Whether to strive for retention of 
natural vitamin content or to adopt re- 
endowment or enrichment (by making 
additions) is one of the processor’s 
technological problems. The retention 
approach usually involves questions in 
handling, processing or packaging. 
While every processor should attempt 
to retain natural vitamin content, there 
are limits to what he can achieve 
economically. 

Re-endowment raises the question of 
what to add. The use of synthetic 
materials is frequently more conveni- 
ent and the amount more easily con- 
trolled. In this case, known pure vita- 
mins are added. If natural vitamin 
sources are used, however, the benefit 
of a complex may be conferred, with 
unknown vitamins going along with 
the known. This happens when yeast 
products are used. Here the questions 
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of unwanted taste and flavor may have 
to be considered, along with the pos- 
sible effect of enzymes. 

Not to be ignored among ways of 
vitaminizing is the physical one of 
irradiation. This is a direct method 
which the consumer uses to some ex- 
tent when he exposes himself to the 
sun or to the rays of an ultra-violet 
lamp. But as far as food processing 
is concerned, the use of irradiation for 
producing vitamin D concentrate is a 
better bet than the exposure of the 
food itself to the active rays. 

Regardless of the source or form of 
the vitamin, adequate control methods 
are important. The processor wants 
to know whether his manufacturing 
methods are uniformly successful. And 
he may need to follow any diminution 
of vitamin potency in storage, as may 
happen with ascorbic acid. Control 
methods should be simple, but are still 
complex and expensive in some cases. 
Thus the assay of every lot or batch 
is not always feasible. The sampling 
method then becomes as important as 
the assay method. In the case of a 
continuous process, it may be necessary 
to combine samples. Sometimes the 
tests can be made more efficiently by a 
consultant testing laboratory. 


Product Problems 


The technics of fortification and con- 
trol are probably more highly devel- 
oped in the baking, cereal and dairy 
fields than in other branches of the 
industry. There is, however, a high 
degree of awareness in the processed 
fruit and vegetable division. 

Special product situations are ex- 
emplified by oleomargarine and sugar. 
The former is an excellent carrier for 
the fat soluble vitamins A and D, as 
was recognized by the War Food Or- 
der requiring enrichment. The latter 
is being considered as a vehicle for 
thiamine, which can be retained in 
sugar for at least the period of normal 
shelf-life, with procedures recently de- 
veloped. This is an appealing method, 
especially in view of the relationship 
between thiamine and carbohydrate. 
But among points under consideration 
is the fact that sugar is often used 
with other foods which already contain 
thiamine. The sugar route is thus ap- 
parently a simple one, but in practice it 
is most complex. Those investigating 
it may be ready with some conclusions 
soon. Meanwhile, sugar, confectionery 
and related products are unlikely to be 
used as vehicles for the special nutri- 
ents, 

Other types of problems are pre- 
sented by canned meat products and 
beverages, Under today’s price situa- 
tion, canned meats are in a favorable 
market position, so that a possible vita- 
min bonus is at least no factor in sell- 
ing. In the beverage field, experiments 


are likely to merge with extensive 
work on fruit juices, where there are 
many factors to be resolved. 


Many Opportunities 


In any event, the food industry in all 
of its branches present opportunities 
for nutritional improvement, to the ad- 
vantage of the public and the processor 
alike. In the developments ahead, the 
nutritionist, the food technologist and 
the process engineer will all be im- 
portant. As to the direction progress 
should take, however, there is not com- 
plete agreement of biochemical thought. 


Program Questioned 


Perhaps the most extreme position 
against what he describes as “doctor- 
ing” of foods was taken recently by Dr. 
E. V. McCollum, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, internationally known author- 
ity on nutrition, in a lecture sponsored 
by the Maryland section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. The present 
bread enrichment program is merely 
needless expense, in Dr. McCollum’s 
opinion, although he recognizes that 
it is supported by many persons of out- 
standing accomplishment and unques- 
tioned integrity. 

“Tf there were any convincing rea- 
sons for believing that bread ‘enrich- 
ment’ has a considerable health value 
to the people of the nation, it might 
be worth what it costs—or would cost 
with effective enforcement”, said Dr. 
McCollum. “Such evidence appears to 
be lacking.” He notes that vitamin 
recommended daily allowances (RDA) 
of the Food and Nutrition Board have 
been reduced in some cases. He further 
supports his case against the use of 
vitamins with conclusions reached in 
extensive wartime studies of industrial 
workers, large numbers of whom were 
given multivitamin tablets for several 
months and their health status and 
productivity as workers recorded. 
“There was but small evidence that 
anyone was benefitted by vitamin sup- 
plements”, he says. 

Stressing that Americans are better 
off nutritionally than was supposed a 
few years ago, Dr. McCollum states: 
“Many years ago I pointed out that 
such deficiencies as occur in diets eaten 
by most Americans are the results of 
inclusion of high percentages of the 
total calories in the form of sugar and 
of highly refined flour and other re- 
fined cereal products in the diet. 


Stresses Natural Foods 


“T believe that every person con- 
versant with modern nutritional re- 
search will agree that diets of this type 
will be much more effectively supple- 
mented by the inclusion of natural 
foods (vegetables, fruits, meats, milk) 
than by additions of three vitamins and 
iron. Hence the ‘enrichment’ procedure 
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is inferior to other simple alternatives 
which are available to us. 

“Present-day ‘enrichment’ is a 
method for improving diets of the type 
described, but the term ‘enriched’ is 
false and misleading, and creates too 
great expectation of what is accom- 
plished. It is too good a term for what 
it does”. 

In his specific recommendation on 
the bread problem, however, Dr. Mc- 
Collum actually comes out in favor of 
the addition of nutrients, although his 
list does include natural materials: “A 
more nutritious and equally palatable 
bread can be produced by adding about 
6 percent of skim milk solids, small 
amounts of dried brewer’s yeast, and 
the germs of wheat and corn, which 
are now used for animal feed or, in the 
case of yeast, largely wasted.” 

Dr. McCollum’s views are, however, 
by no means universally held. Progress 
of bread and flour enrichment was the 
subject of a favorable editorial in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association some months ago. For the 
program itself, both the AMA Council 
on Foods and Nutrition and the Food 
and Drug Administration must be 
given considerable credit. The sense of 
the editorial was that the program is 
sound, that it makes up for some die- 
tary deficiencies, but it -is strictly a 
long-term proposition. This does not 
mean that the AMA is in favor of all- 
out vitaminization. It is not, as is 
fairly well known. 


AMA Viewpoint 


One of those who endorses the gen- 
eral AMA viewpoint is Dr. Conrad A. 
Elvehjem, professor of biochemistry at 
the University of Wisconsin, well 
known vitamin authority. His address 
at the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Food Technologists in Philadelphia 
was reported in part in the July issue 
of Foop INDUSTRIES. 

“The Council (AMA Council on 
Foods and Nutrition) wishes to en- 
courage efforts to improve as far as 
possible the nutritive quality of all 
foods which contribute importantly to 
the American diet and which thereby 
constitute the food environment of the 
people,” said Dr. Elvehjem. 

“In spite of all these efforts there 
exist now, and undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to exist for some time, certain 
specific deficiencies in large segments 
of the population which can be reme- 
died best through addition of indicated 
nutrients to cheap, staple foods that 
occupy substantial places in the dietary. 

“The Council has favored and en- 
couraged the addition of certain nutri- 
ents to selected foods for the purpose 
of overcoming these deficiencies by 
replacing as nearly as possible that 
which has been lost in processing or by 

(Continued on page 218) 
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INTERIOR view of car (baffle plates removed) shows secondary refrigerant evaporating plates, piping, pumps and dry ice bunker. 


Rail Refrigeration Temperatures 
Controlled With Dry Ice System 


Dry ice, supplemented with a secondary refrigerant, evaporating plates 


and thermostat control, maintains fixed temperatures in rail transit 


REDETERMINED refrigeration 

temperatures were maintained in 
transit in a novel reefer car on a test 
run early this year from Plymouth, 
Fla., to Boston, Mass. 

The car, a Fruit Growers Express 
refrigerator car, was equipped with a 
new dual type system manufactured by 
the Broquinda Corp., St. Petersburg, 
Fla. It uses dry ice as the primary 
refrigerant, in conjunction with a 
special secondary refrigerant used for 
heat transfer and temperature regula- 
tion.. In the car were 2500 cases of 
Minute’: Maid quick — frozen --concen- 
trated orange juice, processed at Vac- 
uum Foods Corporation’s ‘Plymouth 
plant. 

With this system, the dry ice is con- 
tained in bunkers at each end of the 
car. A capacity load of dry ice enables 
the insulated car to make an eight to 
ten day run without replenishing the 
dry ice, and maintains a temperature 
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of 0 deg. F. inside the car, despite 
temperatures of 80 to 85 deg. outside. 

As the primary refrigerant, the dry 
ice absorbs heat from the special sec- 
ondary refrigerant which circulates 
around the bunker into side-wall evap- 
orating plates. This liquid picks up 
the heat within the body to be refriger- 
ated and returns to the bunker. The 
cycle is continuous. The secondary re- 
frigerant is sealed within the unit when 
in operation and needs no replacement. 
Because of the nature of this secondary 
fluid, which will not freeze at —160 
deg. F. nor gasify at +160 deg. F., the 
system operates ‘on a thermo-syphon 
basis. It is stated that this unit will 
maintain any temperature from —10 
deg: F. up to +60 deg. F.°  * 

Small circulating pumps are ‘installed 
within: the circuit, for closer control 
at any given temperature and to speed 
pull-down time. These pumps are actu- 
ated by electric motors controlled by 
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thermostats set for the determined 
equipped with a 1500w. generator, 

The car employed in this test was 
equipped with a 1500w. generator, 
belt-driven from a car axle pulley. 
Controls for the entire system were 
mounted tinder the car and _ sealed 
against the weather, with a small door 
incorporated for access to the control 
panel. Operation of the system merely 
required loading a charge of dry ice 
into the bunkers and setting the con- 
trols for ‘the desired temperature. 


Loading 


The accompanying chart shows that 


with an outside temperature of 80 deg. 
F., the car was pre-cooled to a tem- 
perature of 0 deg. F. in 164 hr., claimed 
to be the fastest pull-down time ever 
recorded. This temperature was held 
until loading time—12:30 p.m. on Jan. 
29, 1948. 

Temperature of the product loaded 
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BUNKERS were loaded with 5782 lb. of dry ice. At intermediate 


LOADING the frozen orange juice at Plymouth, Fla. Juice tem- 








points, amount used ‘was estimated. Total used in test, 4620 lb. perature at loading, 11 deg. F.: at Boston receiving end, 5 deg. F. 


varied between +10 to +11 deg. F. 
The car was open for a period of 44 hr. 
during the loading operation. Twelve 
resistance-thermometer bulbs were in- 
serted into the cans of the product for 
direct temperature reading. 

This system, primarily designed to 
maintain temperatures at a pre-deter- 
mined pre-cooled temperature, was able 
to reduce the orange juice temperature 
to +6 deg. F. in the short time of 3 hr. 
after loading was completed. On ar- 
rival at Boston, the temperature of the 
frozen juice had been reduced a total 
of 6 deg. F. 


Dry Ice Consumption 


In Plymouth, a total of 5782 lb. of 
dry ice was loaded in both bunkers. At 
the completion of the test (8:15 a.m. 
on Feb. 4, 1948) a total of 4640 Ib. of 
dry ice had been used. This is an 
hourly consumption of 28.6 Ib., or a 
total daily consumption of 686 Ib., in- 
cluding pre-cooling of the car from 
80 deg. F. to O deg. F. for 24 hr. of 
operation. 

In all, this car was under test for 
162 hr., and the average outside tem- 
perature was 57.5 deg. F. The tem- 
perature of the commodity was reduced 
from 10-11 deg. F. at time of loading 
to + 4 deg. F. on its arrival at Boston. 
No re-icing was necessary after initial 


Pre-cooling at the start of this special 
test. 


Uses Cited 


Termed suitable for all types of 
transport refrigeration, this system is 
indicated to be economical, especially 
where long hauls are required and 
when zero or sub-zero commodity tem- 
peratures must be maintained. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TEMPERATURE CHART OF REFRIGERATION TEST RUN 
Temperature in Deg. F. 


















































Outside In car Dry Ice in lb. 
Date Place Time Low High Consumed Loaded 
1/27/48 Plymouth, Fla. 3:10 p.m. 80 74 76 
2 2 3:55 p.m. 79 73 75 ——— 5,406 
be by 4:40 p.m. 79 70 75 —--— System started 
- S$ 8:55 p.m. 76 33 36 woe 
1/28/48 : 3:00 a.m. 71 22 25 —- 
" 2 9:30 a.m. 58 0 2 —— —— 
4 S 4:15 p.m. 58 -1 1 ——— —_ 
“ “ 6:45 p.m. «a. = ances 
1/29/48 4 10:15 a.m. 60 —4 —2 —— 
by = 11:20 a.m. 64 —4 —2 —- 376 
Le se 12:20 p.m. 68 —5 —2 — Started loading 
« s 5:30 p.m. 64 18 21 Finished loading 
. ; = 9:00 p.m. 56 8 10 
1/30/48 Wildwood, Fla. 12:30 a.m. 54 6 8 1,776 est 
* Baldwin, Fla. 12:05 p.m. 54 4 6 ——_ 
¢ Savannah, Ga. 5:50 p.m. 45 4 5 —_— 
1/31/48 Richmond, Va. 7:45 p.m. 26 4 5 —— 
2/1/48 Alexandria, Va. 3:15 a.m. 20 4 5 3,776 est. —— 
2/3/48 Boston, Mass. 4:15 p.m. 24 4 5 
2/4/48 s 8:15 a.m. 8 4 5 4,646 lb. 
Total 162 hr. 4,646 lb. 5,782 lb. 
Average deg. F. $7.5 4 5 


Note — Temperature of pre-cooled commodity on loading, 10 to 11 deg. F. Total time to load com- 
modity 4% hr. Total dry ice consumption per hr., 28.6 lb. or 686 lb. per 24 hr. Car equipped with 12 
resistance thermometer bulbs. Temperature variation in car 2 deg. F. 





Having the prime capacity to reduce 
temperature (pull-down) to 0 deg. F., 
the system clearly demonstrates that it 
is possible to load refrigerated cars 
within 3 hr. for products requiring 
medium temperatures (35 to 40 deg. 
F.) and within 5 hr. for low tempera- 
tures (—10 deg. F. to 5 deg. F.) after 
the car has been serviced with dry 
ice. This saving alone to shippers and 
carriers cannot be precisely estimated, 
but it is considerable. 

In addition, cars can be equipped 
to carry frozen goods and perishables 
from 10 to 20 days without having to 
re-ice during transit. Refrigerated cars 
can then run non-stop between the 
West and East coasts in 5 days, in- 
stead of the 10 to 20 days with several 
re-icing stops enroute, as is now com- 
monly the case. : 

The company has scheduled exten- 
sive tests with its equipment for the 
remaining summer months: - Reports 
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received on tests made to date already 
indicate that the system is reliable for 
transport refrigeration. Should the 
additional tests confirm the fact that 
dry ice refrigeration can be controlled, 
then undoubtedly it is a reliable and 
economical method of transport re- 
frigeration. 


Costs 


Although it has been stated that the 
cost of dry ice is prohibitive, the use 
of dry ice in conjunction with this new 
equipment assures the user that he will 
obtain the maximum refrigeration from 
a pound of dry ice, and that the com- 
modity will arrive at its destination at 
the correct temperature for the par- 
ticular product. 

Use of this method of refrigeration 
should go a long way to help eliminate 
the losses in transit sustained in frozen 
and perishable products due to unre- 
liable refrigeration. 
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Tests Point Way... 





To Reduce Color Loss 


In Strawberry Preserves’ 


Spectrophotometer checks indicate high temperature effects may be lessened 
by greater care in cooking, immediate cooling below 65 deg. F., storing 
below 60 deg. F., and refrigeration when product is held for long periods 


By Z. I. KERTESZ and ERNEST SONDHEIMER, 
Division of Food Science & Technology, New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Cornell University, Geneva, N. Y. 


ATA have recently been collated 
promising some measure of suc- 

cess in curbing rapid losses of color in 
strawberry preserves during their 
manufacture and storage—losses which 
have detracted from the appeal and 
hence commercial value of the product. 
Granted little is known of the 
mechanism of the change, except that 
it involves primarily the loss of red 
color and secondarily the formation of 
brown and yellow pigments. However, 
it has been determined that high tem- 
peratures play a big role in the color 
losses—and we do have specific means 
of combatting such excessive temper- 


atures. 
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Pederson, Beattie and Stotz’ have 
discussed the occurrence of such reac- 
tions in fruit juices, and Thompson, 
Cecil and Woodroof’ in preserves. The 
latter trio found that, contrary to gen- 
eral belief, light is not a major factor in 
causing color changes. Loss in red 
color, it was found, is more rapid in 
strawberry juices than in strawberry 
preserves. 

In our own studies on the mechanism 
of color changes in strawberry pre- 
serves’, we determined the effect of 
various storage times and temperatures 
on shelf-life of the product. We will 
detail the results of these tests and 
include pertinent observations. 
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The dominant red anthocyanin pig- 
ment of strawberries has been recently 
isolated‘. But little is known about the 
nature of the changes in the antho- 
cyanin constituent of strawberry pre- 
serves during storage. On the other 
hand, there are several theories about 
the formation in such products of the 
“secondary” yellow and brown pig- 
ments’—a subject which has attracted 
much attention in the past few years. 
However, there is not sufficient knowl- 
edge on how these colors are formed in 
strawberry preserves to warrant a dis- 
cussion of the possible chemical reac- 
tions involved. 

A method for measuring the red 
color in strawberries and strawberry 





* Journal Paper No. 764, New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station. _ These im 


vestigations were supported in part by grants 
from National Preservers Assn. 
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products is now available’ Such meas- 
urements may be expressed in terms 
of “Congo red equivalents’ (CRE)— 
units denoting the mg. percent con- 
centrations of this dye at equivalent 
color intensities. Accordingly, the red 
anthocyanin content will be designated 
in such CRE units. 

Although no exact and generally ap- 
plicable quantitative method for the 
measurement of browning color devel- 
opments in strawberry preserves is 
available, we feel that the non-antho- 
cyanin absorption at 500 millimicrons 
might be taken as indicative of the ex- 
tent of browning. This non-antho- 
cyanin absorption may be calculated 
from data obtained during the measure- 
ment of the anthocyanin color. 


Factors Affecting Red Color 


While reflectance measurements 
might be ideal for expressing the actual 
color of a preserve, methods have not 
yet been developed to use them. Since 
the light absorption of pigments in 
solutions can be accurately and conven- 
iently measured, it is frequently used to 
express color. However, in the case 
of anthocyanins, the absorption of the 
pigment and, therefore, the color is 
not only affected by the concentration 
and types of anthocyanins present, but 
also by such factors as pH, certain 
heavy metallic ions, protective colloids, 
and co-pigments’. 

Where large destruction of antho- 
cyanin has not taken place (in the case 
of strawberries and strawberry prod- 
ucts), the peak of absorption in the 
visible range of the spectrum is always 
at a wave length of 500 millimicrons. 
Crystalline pelargonidin 3-monogluco- 
side, isolated from strawberries and 
dissolved in Sorensen’s sodium citrate- 
hydrochloric acid buffer, also has its 
main absorption peak in the visible 
light range at 500 millimicrons. This 
indicates the absence in strawberries of 





HIGH TEMPERATURES have an ad- 
verse effect upon the color of straw- 
berry preserves. While the cooking 
step cannot be eliminated, some- 
thing should be done to minimize 
high temperatures associated with 
this operation. More important, the 
preserves should be cooled below 65 
deg. F. as soon as possible. Chief 
cause of the poor color of many of 
the strawberry preserves on the 
market may be attributed to the 
common praciice of cooling them to 
only 100 deg. F. before they are 
packed in cases. 

Storing the preserves at high tem- 
peratures in warehouses is another 
factor responsible for adverse color 
changes. Two measures are sug- 
gested for avoiding appreciable col- 
or changes: (1) Keep the warehouse 
temperature below 60 deg. F., and 





Practical Use of These Findings 


(2) use refrigeration whenever the 
preserves are stored for any length 
of time at temperatures exceeding 
60 deg. F. 

In drawing any conclusion from 
these tests, there must be considera- 
tion of the variations occurring in 
the color, flavor, and other charac- 
teristics of strawberry preserves 
made by different manufacturers. 
Some of these differences may be 
caused by the nature of the raw 
materials; others by the processing 
technics employed. Consequently, 
variations may be expected in the 
extent to which different lots of 
strawberry preserves lose their col- 
or. Storage-test results reported in 
this study were obtained with high 
quality products having excellent 
color and flavor and good consist- 


ency. 








interfering substances capable of pro- 
ducing changes in the position of ab- 
sorption peaks with respect to wave 
length. 

As yet, factors which affect the in- 
tensity of absorption, other than pH 
changes in the acid range, have not 
been found. Substances like sucrose, 
pectin, and citric acid (buffered to con- 
stant pH) in concentrations normally 
found in preserve extracts did not 
affect the absorption at 500 millimi- 
crons. 

It was noted that strawberry pre- 
serves had constant pH values of 
3.4 + 0.10. Greater variations, how- 
ever, were noted by Robinson, Lee, 
Slate, and Pederson® in fresh straw- 
berries. These differences in pH were 
not enough to account for the large 
variations observed in the color of fresh 
berries. 

We believe, therefore, that the de- 


termination of anthocyanins in opti- 
cally clear solutions is a good indica- 
tion of the red color of preserves. 


Anthocyanin Determination 


By the method previously described 
for the determination of anthocyanin 
in strawberries and strawberry prod- 
ucts, anthocyanin and _ non-antho- 
cyanin absorption can both be ascer- 
tained. 

Briefly outlined, this method con- 
sists of substracting the optical density, 
logis Io/I, of a strawberry preserve 
extract (diluted with sodium citrate- 
hydrochloric acid buffer) at a wave- 
length of 500 millimicrons and at pH 
3.4 from one observed at pH 2.0. This 
value is converted to mg. percent CRE 
and, after multiplying by the dilution 
factor, is proportional to the antho- 
cyanin content of the sample. 

For the purpose of this article, this 





Color Analyses—Berries vs. Commercial Preserves 


TABLE I—Anthocyanin and Non-Anthocy- 
anin Abscrption at 500 Millimicrons in 


Varieties of Strawberries Grown at 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Non- 
Anthocyanin Anthocyanin 
Absorption Absorption 
Variety (CRE Units) (CRE Units) 
Van Rouge ...... 25.2 1.8 
July Morn........ 15.0 2.8 
Tenn. Beauty..... 13.4 0.6 
Soatllescwcce exe 12.5 0.5 
Marshall......... 11.6 0.4 
hémpleis. eves saute 11.6 0.2 
Howard 17....... 1£..2 2.3 
Blakemore..... 10.7 2.1 
Moulvets/se sy ioscan 10.7 1.8 
| a 10.5 1.5 
tO | os nc ciercs 8.6 2.1 
MMOS ck ccc: 8.5 1.3 
Pathfinder....... 8.2 1,4 
Suwanee......... y 3.6 
Average (without 
Van Rouge)... 10.8 1.6 
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TABLE I1—Variation in Anthocyanin Content of Commercial Strawberry Preserves 


Code Color Storage 
1 Very geode. sieves NOME cacccwiu ae 
11 GOWN. a scceeseoes See 
42 GoGGe - cuvecuecen NOME aceceswuce 
13 CHies ccccctesene INGMIKG Caceeeces 
9 GeGGs  sccnecccena NOME ec ved deces 
10 GOO es iceclees Geld GRA cacaacads 
2 POR ctccavceues INGIEGe ducece cee 
5 MN bo cceukcones NOUNS co cdeceuce 
8 BG ocvsveiwedxe NIM wuciceuces 
fe ee NOMIC w dvcanexde 
6 Dare red? cc cccee NOG s-civcceess 
15 Slightly dark*...... None. ...cecceee 
14 Slightly dark*...... INGEN ecw views es 
7 Slightly dark*...... LC 
4 EGE ceccivceccus NGM 2 ui cuduese 
1a 2 RRR 2 mo. at 45° F.... 
1b Gaeta. i eecticsxnve 8 mo. at 45° F... 
1c CMMNNia.. ceceauess 2 mo. at 65° F... 
id POOR cs devcduct ees 6 mo. at 65° F.... 
le BOGGS lige cave weun-s 2 mo. at 86°F... 
1f BOGE ios scccce ees 4 mo. at 86°F... 


Tentative limits for well-colored strawberry preserve: 


*Comment by manufacturer 
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Charts Trace Preserves’ Loss of Color, Link Flavor Deterioration 
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FIG. 1. VARIATIONS in red anthocyanin 
conient—different storage temperaiures. 


value was converted to the actual ab- 
sorption of the anthocyanin at 500 
millimicrons and pH 3.4 This was 
done by means of calibration curves. 
The optical density of anthocyanin 
solutions of known concentrations was 
measured at 500 millimicrons at pH 
3.40 and 2.00. Determinations were 
made in duplicate, using anthocyanin 
from three batches of the pigment. 

The ratio of the CRE difference be- 
tween pH 3.40 and pH 2.00 to the 
actual absorption at 3.40 was 2.23, 2.00, 
and 2.24. The data listed in this article 
for anthocyanin content were calculated 
from the average (2.16) of these 
values. 

The non-anthocyanin absorption 
value is obtained by subtracting the 
anthocyanin absorption from the total 
absorption of the strawberry prepara- 
tion at 500 millimicrons and pH 3.4. 

All the colorimetric data were ob- 
tained with a Beckman spectrophoto- 
meter, Model DU, using 1-cm. Corex 
cells. The availability of comparatively 
inexpensive electric spectrophotomet- 
ers is a boon to the objective determi- 
nation of color and of many other im- 
portant constituents. The photo which 
heads this article shows a chemist em- 
ploying this equipment in measuring 
the color intensity in an extract from 
strawberry preserves. At her right, on 
the table, is seen the recently developed 
Lumetron Colorimeter. This latter 
device is especially convenient for plant 
control work, since it is completely 
portable, uses ordinary test tubes, and 
is direct-reading for simple operation. 


Experimental Procedures 


1. Anthocyanin determinations in 
fresh strawberries. It seemed desirable 
to have some knowledge of the color 
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FIG. 2. EFFECT of storage temperature 
on ths icie of red anthocyanin loss. 
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FIG. 4. RELATION of the red color loss to 
flavor deterioration in the stored product. 


values of fresh strawberries, and com- 
pare the results with those of preserves. 
Fully ripe strawberries, grown at the 
Experiment Station under identical cli- 
matic and soil conditions, were selected 
for this work. 

2. Anthocyanin content of some 
commercial strawberry preserves. In 
addition to determining the variations 
in the anthocyanin content of some 
fresh strawberries, this constituent was 
also determined in a number of freshly 
made commercial strawberry preserves. 

3. Storage experiments. Through 
the cooperation of a large Eastern 
manufacturer, samples were obtained 
of freshly made commercial straw- 
berry preserves produced from Oregon- 
grown Marshall berries, using sucrose; 
citric acid, and pectin. They were 
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FIG. 3. CHANGES in nor-anthocvanin ab- 
sorption during 2, 4, 6 and 8-month’s storage. 


packed in 1-lb. jars. Color determina- 
tions were made on three samples, and 
the results were used as controls (see 
Code No. 1, Table II). 

Other samples were stored at the 
following temperatures: 34 deg. F. + 3 
deg. F., 45 deg. F. = 2 deg. F., 65 deg. 
F. + 2 deg. F., 75 deg. F. + 3 deg. F., 
86 deg. F. + 2 deg. F., and 98 deg. + 1 
deg. F. Color was determined monthly 
on the 98-deg. F. samples and bi- 
monthly on samples held at other 
temperatures. Results are shown 
graphically in Fig. 1. On the other 
hand, when the same data are plotted 
as the logarithms of the percent antho- 
cyanin retained against storage lengths, 
straight lines are obtained. These lines 
do not go through the point of origin, 
with the exception of that for the low- 
However, 
when these values for any given length 
of storage or the monomolecular reac- 
tion constants calculated from the data 
used in Fig. 1 are plotted against stor- 
age temperature, a break in these other- 
wise straight lines invariably occurs 
around 65 deg. F. 

Similar results were obtained in the 
limited holding test previously re- 
ported’, and in additional tests with six 
other lots of preserves, representing 
different manufacturers or batches. To 
determine changes in anthocyanin con- 
tent in the early phases of deterioration 
during storage, a set of the same pre- 
serves used for Fig. 1 were later sub- 
jected to a separate holding test of one 
week’s duration. Results are shown in 
Fig. 2. The trends in the non-antho- 
cyanin absorption at 500 millicrons 
in strawberry preserves stored at dif- 
ferent. temperatures appear in Fig. 3. 

4. Flavor determinations. Extensive 

(Continued on page 214) 
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This mill receives, cleans and stores 60 carloads of corn daily. Twenty-two carloads 


are processed to make all types of granulations, flakes, oil and feed through— 





Continuous Dry Corn Milling 


By J. J. MULLEN, General Manager Corn Meal Division 
General Foods Corp., Kankakee, IIl. 


HETHER the end product of the 

Corn Mill Division, General 
Foods Corp., Kankakee, IIl., be flakes, 
grits, meal, flour, germ or oil, it is 
made by disassembling the corn kernel 
in a continuous manner. 

The primary operations are hulling 
and degerminating, cracking and grind- 
ing, screening and sifting, pressing 
and filtering. Secondary or supplemen- 
tary operations are conveying, clean- 
ing, weighing, tempering, heating, 
cooling, flaking, drying, cutting and 
bagging or packing. 


Controls at Many Points 


Each step is under some type of con- 
trol to assure uniformity—in plant op- 
eration, in product quality, and in 
Protection against contamination or 
deterioration. 


These controls are imposed by me- 


chanical feeders, magnetic separators, 
temperature indicators and recorders, 
automatic valves, vibrators, adjustable 
speed conveyors and suction fans. 

In some instances the same type of 
control is exercised at several places in 
the production line as exemplified by 
the magnetic separators at five stations 
shown on the flow diagram. Further, 
these controls are continuously and 
Systematically calibrated and checked 
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by a master-control laboratory manned 
by four technologists and technicians 
under the supervision of a resident 
chief chemist. 

The controls begin with receipt of 
the corn into elevator storage. Here it 
is fed into the receiving cleaners at a 
rate that permits removal of extra- 
neous objects larger than corn kernels 
by screening, and chaff and dust by 
aspirating. Controls end with the ship- 
ping of finished products. 

Upon receipt, any corn having a 
moisture content over 15 percent is 
dried to that content. This is done in 
column-type bins using heated air. 
The corn is then cooled to 70 deg. F. to 
prevent bin heating and development 
of mustiness. Storage bins are equipped 
with temperature indicators at each 
5 ft. level. Transfer of corn from one 
bin to another and from elevator to 
mill storage aids in maintaining the 
temperature of the grain in the pre- 
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ferred range during storage. 
Magnetic separators, of the belt and 
spout types, are located at strategic 
places in the mill. They remove tramp 
iron and steel likely to damage mills, 
sifters or rolls, or likely to be packaged 
with the finished product. Stones and 
other non-magnetic extraneous objects, 
not screened out during receiving and 
second stage or mill cleaning, are re- 
moved by gravity separators. Mechan- 
ical scrubbing, or friction scouring 
plus air suction, frees the grain of 
adhering dust, kernel tips and chaff. 


Automatic Scaling 


Automatic scaling aids mechanical 
feed to regulate flow of corn from 
mill storage to and through process- 
ing at a rate of 1,500 bu. per hr. This 
does not underfeed or over-load con- 
veying or processing units. 

Automatic regulation of water flow 
through a mechanical tempering unit 
gives the corn the desired 21 percent 
surface moisture preliminary to de- 
germination. Reduction of moisture 
content, to 15 percent after degermina- 
tion is under automatic instrument con- 
trol of steam pressure in the driers. 
This drying, at 170 deg. F., also de- 
stroys molds, yeasts and insect eggs 
as a step in lessening the likelibood of 
fungus damage and insect infestation 
in the finished products. 

Aspiration for the removal of fines, 
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Corn is Converted to Many Products in Mammoth Mill 





Corn by Receiving Column Type Storage 


Screening Nation 
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Grits and Germ 


Separator 
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Rotary Aspirator + Aspiration by air 
&, Fine Corn Screenings 
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Sifting or bolting Bron a 


Magnetic ° Cleaning 


Mill 
Truck or Cor ——— Cleaning —————_ OO rier ——m Bins ——Storage ——p Separator —————— = Milling 


Separotor 


Rough Degermi- ag Tempering ag Magnetic ¢—— Stoner < Scouring 
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Screening Seporotor 
Coarse Corn Screenings 


1. Objects larger than Corn Kernels 
2. Seeds,etc., smaller than Corn 
3. Other grains and broken Kernels 
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mIBREWERS FLAKES| 











also removes dust, kernel tips and tained by adjustable open flame gas 
similar light weight objects whose burners. It is checked by a surface 
presence in hominy, grits and flour pyrometer indicator to assure adequate 
would be objectionable. flaking temperature without overheat- 

Preliminary to flaking, grits with ing. Fans draw the flakes downward 
the regulated addition of water are and away from the rolls in a manner 
moved through the continuous cookers to minimize scorching and danger of 
at an adjustable rate by a paddle-type fire. An indirect control over the op- 
conveyor while subjected to controlled eration of the flaking rolls results from 
steam pressure heat. the use of systematically cooled oil for 














Filter ] 
Magnetic 
Separator 
Refinery Press 
Storage Cake 
j y Grinding : : 
FEED] | corn DOG FOOD Schutz O'Neil ——=°"cend —_» Blending 
MIX OIL PLANT Mill 
bran particles, bees wings and the like, The desired flaking-roll heat is ob- lubrication of the flaking roll bearings. 


Flakes leaving the rolls are too 
large for fermentation use. Before 
bagging they are run through cutters 
and over screens for grading accord- 


ing to size. 


Other finished products, such as 
hominy grits for breakfast cereal flak- 
ing, table grits, meal, flour, germ and 
oil, are likewise made and handled 
in a controlled, continuous manner. 
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CORN is unloaded from box cars into grid-covered dump HUSKS, cobs, sticks and bees wings are removed from 6,000 
* pits with aid of cable-drawn scoops. « bushels of corn per hour by receiving cleaners. 


3 


DUST is removed as the corn is delivered from bucket con- ADJUSTABLE FEEDERS deliver corn from mill storage bins 
* veyor to 30-in. distributor belt. * to processing at rate of 1,530 bu. per hr. 


5 ADHERING DUST is removed from kernel tips and surfaces STONES are separated from cleaned corn by vibrating 
* by scouring or friction cleaning. ® gravity separators. Corn then enters magnetic separator. 
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Grains are Tempered, Degerminated, Dried and Ground... 








GRAINS are tempered by adding surface moisture and 8 DEGERMINATION releases moisture-toughened germ and 
holding for 112 hours to obtain penetration. » removes shell from cracked kernel, 





9 KERNELS are dried to 15 percent 1 ROTARY SEPARATORS remove ROLLER MILLS reduce hominy 
* moisture before screening. « fines from grits and germ. grits to finer granulation. 





1 SIFTING classifies the milled hominy grits according to _ 1 TEMPERED FLAKING GRITS. are drawn from tempering 


* particle size. Flaking grits go to tempering bins. « storage under controlled feed. 
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AO tip 


CONTINUOUS COOKING at 140 to 160 deg. F. gelati- 1 GRITS are flaked on rolls heated to between 500 and 600 
nizes starch content preparatory to flaking. « deg F. with oven gas flames. 





LARGE FLAKES are reduced to the desired size by rotary 1 CLOSE-UP VIEW of flaking rell showing cpen gas flame 


knives, then graded by screening. « playing direcily upsn it. 








rc 


1 SCREW PACKERS fill 40 to 100 pounds into each bag 1 BAGGED FLAKES are conveyed from filling room to ship- 
* depending upon density of the flakes. * ping storage in metal chutes. 
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Germ is Separated from Endosperm, Deoiled, Ground for Feed 


yA DEXTRINIZED flakes are ground to flour fineness in fric- v7) GERM STOCK is separated from endosperm of interme- 
« tion plate mills. * diate grits by reel sifters. 


GERMS are freed of tempering moisture content in revolv- ys EXPELLER-TYPE PRESSES convert germ into low-fat cake 
s 


ing heated drums. and oil containing particles of germ solids. 








res 


yA 4 SUSPENDED SOLIDS are removed from oil in revelving ? GROUND EXPELLER CAKE, bran and fines are bagged 
« drum (foreground). Oil is clarified in filter presses (rear). « and sold for animal feed. 
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Panel-Controlled 
Conveyor Line 
Sorts Automatically 


ECHANICAL segregation of containers is now made 

possible by a new automatic unit. ‘The machine will 
expedite the task of handling filled boxes of lemons in the 
plant of the Oxnard Citrus Assn., Oxnard, Cal. Start of 
operation is planned for early Fall. Food Machinery Corp. 
developed the machine and is extending the equipment’s use 
to other branches of the food industry. 

Fundamentally, the apparatus comprises a conveying 
system with several “switch” stations—the number accord- 
ing to needs. The operator at the control panel presses 
respective buttons, according to size, grade, brand, or color 
of containers passing his station. Then through electric 
relays, containers coming along the line are shunted off 
at the correct point, and stacked, later to be delivered to 
storage. Once the operator has made his selection at the 
control panel, segregation by the machine is automatic. 

This special segregating equipment, designed to be coordi- 
nated with other production-line units, is intended for use 
by packing houses, canneries, and warehouses. 

In recent test runs, boxes of lemons were sorted, stacked 
12 high, and then sent to the storage rooms, for final ripen- 
ing. Using this equipment, one operator can handle 30 
boxes a minute. Efficient operation of the segregator is 
limited only by the ability of the operator to identify the 
boxes and press the correct control buttons. 


How Device Works 


In the handling of lemons, boxes are fed single file (from 
the color sorting tables) onto the segregating line by feed 
conveyor. Each box then passes through a control zone— 
the operator’s station—near the receiving end of the line. 

Here, the operator identifies the box at a glance (see top 
picture), then presses the button controlling the sorting 
operation. For example, he might press Button 1 for tree- 
ripe lemons, Button 2 for light green, Button 3 for silver, 
and Button 4 for any other color. 

_A series of time-delay relays (in cabinet, right in top 
Picture) activates diverting mechanisms at the grouping 
points after predetermined intervals. The selection, made 
by the operator when the box passes the control station, 
becomes effective when the box reaches the correct diverting 
point—that is, after the exact time interval needed for the 
box to reach this stage. It is not necessary to wait for each 
container to clear; selection can be made in any order as 
the boxes pass the control zone. 

The push button operates a solenoid (see center picture) 
that sets the correct gate to divert the box to the desired 
group. Where there are five different classification of 
boxs, four push buttons may be used to sort boxes 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, with No. 5 boxes passing all diverting points and 
being grouped at the end of the line. The accompanying 
diagram-picture illustrates the operation, also shows how 
the line may be used to route boxes to different floors. 

After the box is diverted, it is taken by a stacker and 
automatically lifted into its group. When it becomes 12 
high, the stack is released by the machine and removed by 
@ conveyor to its proper place in the storage room. 


The stacking portion of the equipment does a job that . 


has often been difficult and dangerous when done by hand. 
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When He Presses Buttons... 
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. » » Relay Mechanisms Are Activated... 

















. « « To Sort and Stack Boxes 
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Grower-to-Processor 
Air Hauls Can— 


® Increase plant's working radius. 


® Expand a plant’s working period 
—ea:lier opening, later closing. 


> Lower transport-labor costs. 


© Cut risks of unfavorable growing 
conditions. 


P Reduce shrinkage of produce. 


> Enable new diversification in kinds 
of produce processed. 
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AFTER peas are mechanically cut by harvesters in Bloomsburg, 
Pa., region, they are hulled in viners adjacent to the fields. 


RANSPORT BY AIR of shelled 

green peas has enabled Seabrook 
Farms, Bridgeton, N. J., one of 
world’s largest grower-freezers to en- 
large its frozen pea-packing operation. 
The peas—three to four tons per trip 
—have been flown 135 miles from 
Bloomsburg, Pa., where the season is 
ten days to two weeks later than in 
the South Jersey area. 

Shipment of 100 tons of peas by air 
was tried out last year by Seabrook in 
joint operations with the Cooperative 
G. L. F., which has been canning peas 
for several years in the Bloomsburg 
region. These shipments, taking less 
than an hour from airport to airport, 


made it possible for the food freezer 
to extend his pea-packing season ap- 
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THEN the peas are cleaned, washed, packed in wooden lug 
boxes holding 40 Ib. of peas, and loaded aboard a DC-3 transport. 


Air Shipments of Peas 


Extend Freezers Operations 


Plant lengthens its packing season by using twin-engine Douglas DC-3 
planes, hauling three to four tons of the raw material on each trip 


proximately 18 percent. Success of 
last year’s trial runs resulted in Farms 
Manager John M. Seabrook’s decision 
to continue air shipments this year— 
and on a larger scale. 

This season, about 275 acres of 
peas at Bloomsburg have been marked 
for air-haul to Seabrook’s freczing 
plant. And while it is granted that this 
represents only a fraction of the peas 
grown in this area and that the major 
portion is canned by the Cooperative, 
nevertheless the development is sig- 
nificant in the possibilities thus opened 
for greater flexibility of operation by 
frozen food packers. 

The peas are grown, harvested, and 
vined within a 10-mile radius of 
Bloomsburg. Only those peas that are 
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graded “fancy” are shipped by air. 

Trucking distance from the plant at 
Bloomsburg to the municipal airport 
is about 134 miles. The average 
elapsed time from the viners to process- 
ing room is 24 hours. 

This season’s. schedule, _ started 
around June 25, called for 100 flights, 
using twin-engine Douglas DC-3 
planes as carriers. Haulage is sub- 
leased to firms by an airfreight for- 
warding company. These firms syn- 
chronize the shipment of peas with 
that of other commodities, making 
shipment of peas a routine air haul. 

The haulage charge is based upon 
the net weight of the peas at a specific 
price per pound. Cost of shipping the 
peas by air to Seabrook Farms—with 
consideration of the distance traveled 
and the net and tare weights of the 
boxes of peas—is about 2'%c. per Ib. 


Factors to Consider 


While air transport costs more than 
other methods of shipping the peas, 
there are several factors that compen- 
sate: (1) Extension of plant’s working 
radius ; (2) expansion of the working 
period, with earlier opening, later clos- 
ing; (3) lower labor costs during 
shipment, (4) less risks attributed to 
unfavorable growing conditions, (5) 
less shrinkage of the raw material 
shipped, and (6) new opportunities 
for diversifying produce handled. 

It is entirely possible to transport 
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ARRIVING at Seabrook airport, 135 miles away, boxes of peas 
are loaded on trucks waiting at airstrip and rushed to plant. 
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peas by air from areas even more dis- 
tant than Bloomsburg in order to fur- 
ther extend the pea-packing season. 
For example, the season might be 
started earlier by shipping this pro- 
duce from areas south of Bridgeton. 
Also, the season could be _ further 


lengthened by flying the peas from 
areas north of Bloomsburg. 


.. . FREEZER 


FOLLOWING grading, blanching, sorting, and packaging, peas 
are placed in trays and put into freezer cabinets for 142 hours. 


Before making any specific decision 
to employ air transport, however, a 
plant should carefully consider such 
key factors as: Cost of trucking to and 
from the plane, air terminal facilities, 
overhead of plant doing the packing, 
and manner in which product can be 
integrated into the operations of the 
plant. 





PROXIMITY of airstrip (arrow) to Seabrook plant (foreground) is graphically illustrated 
by this airvew. There is speedy sirip-ic-plant trucking of peas, eliminating delays. 
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Booster Compressors .. . 





By R. J. RAMSEY, Ramsey Laboratories, Cleveland, Ohio 


ARGE economies in ice cream plant 
refrigeration costs may be effected 
by the application of modern air con- 
ditioning methods to dehumidification 
and circulation of air in hardening 
rooms, supported by the proper use of 
booster compressors and correction of 
bad power factors. 

The great day-to-day and season-to- 
season fluctuations in refrigeration 
load—operations running from 25 to 
100 percent of peak capacity—present 
extremely difficult design problems. 
Yet there is a solution, and it will mean 
real savings to the plant operator. 

One of the first refrigeration prob- 
lems encountered is the cooling of ice 
cream mix. A normal mix contains 
approximately 12 percent butterfat, 11 
percent milk solids not fat, 15 percent 
sugar and 0.5 percent stabilizers and 
emulsifying agents to improve the body 
and texture of the frozen ice cream. 
This mix is not as difficult to cool as 
heavy cream, but is heavier than milk 
and requires more cooling surface. 

Other mixes contain 10, 14, 16, 18, 
and even as high as 22 percent fat. The 
high fat mixes are more viscous and 
harder to cool than the normal mix 
given above. 

Because of these extreme differences, 
care must be exercised in the selection 
of mechanical equipment to do the cool- 
ing job. Use of the plate cooler is 
increasing rapidly in the dairy industry 
because of its compactness, ease of ex- 
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pandibility of surface and its possible 
use in connection with latent heat 
plants. 

The high viscosity of ice cream 
mixes, however, frequently makes the 
pressure through a plate cooler very 
great. Undue strain is placed on the 
gaskets. The mix under such condi- 
tions is not always cooled as low as it 
should be, thus requiring some auxil- 
iary cooling in the storage vats. It is 
safer practice, therefore, to use some 


sort of surface cooling equipment, such - 


as the direct expansion cabinet cooler. 


Ice Cream Freezing 


The process of ice cream freezing is, 
briefly, as follows: Cold ice cream mix, 
at 33 to 40 deg. F., is taken to an ice 
cream freezer and rapidly cooled with 
vigorous agitation—to approximately 
244 deg. in batch freezers, or 22 deg. 
in continuous freezers. The freezing 
point of ice cream mix varies greatly 
with the ingredients used, but is in 
the neighborhood of 27 deg. F. In 
the freezer, the mix is supercooled and 
ice crystals soon begin to form. Within 
a relatively few minutes, as much of 
the water has been frozen as is practical 
considering the viscosity of the semi- 
frozen product. 

In batch freezers, only about one- 
third of the water is frozen when the 
mix comes from the freezer. In the 
continuous freezer approximately 50 
percent of the water is frozen. 
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Lower Operating Costs 





When ice cream is hardened rapidly, 
the ice crystals are small, the texture 
is smooth, and the product appears 


richer. Fluctuating temperatures 
cause variations in the plastic viscosity 
of the ice cream, resulting in sandiness 
or crystallization of lactose, shrinkage, 
and other defects associated with poor 
quality. To be safe, therefore, all 
hardening rooms should be calculated 
for —20 deg. F., with a separate auto- 
matic compressor for the night load. 

Let us consider briefly the job to be 
done in the hardening room: When 
the ice cream emerges from continuous 
freezers at approximately 22 deg. F., 
only 50 percent of the free moisture is 
frozen. The rest of the job must be 
done in the hardening room. At 0 deg. 
we find only 82 percent of the water 
completely frozen, even after several 
days’ storage. At lower temperatures 
somewhat larger quantities are frozen, 
but at no point do we reach complete 
freezing of all the water in the ice 
cream. 

For the sake of this discussion, let 
us assume that 50 percent of the water 
is frozen in the freezer and that an 
additional 35 percent must be frozen in 
the hardening room. The hardening 
room must be equipped with enough 
refrigerating capacity to maintain the 
temperature of the room and to freeze 
the 35 percent water in the ice cream. 

Some excellent experimental work 
has been done by Tracy and McCownt 
to aid us in analyzing freezing prob- 


+P. H. Tracy and C. Y. McCown, Journal of 
Dairy Science, p. 47 Vol 17, January 1934. 





















lems. It might be interesting to dis- 
cuss certain of their findings: 

Rate of Hardening Ice Cream. In 
one study, the hardening rate of ice 
cream was determined by thermo- 
couples variously placed at the edge, at 
a point 2} in. from the edge, and in the 
center of the cans. The ice cream was 
placed in a hardening room at —6 to —22 
deg. F. Temperatures were taken each 
hour to determine the rate of hardening 
at various points in the can. The 
temperature at the edge of the can 
started dropping immediately. At 24 
in. from the edge, it did not start drop- 
ping appreciably until after 3 hr. And 
the portion in the center remained at 


almost constant temperature for ap- 


proximately 5 hr. Even after 12 hr., 
the ice cream in the center of the can 
had not reached 0 deg. F. 


Sensible and Latent Heat 


The rate of hardening ice cream de- 
pends upon the amount of heat to be 
removed and the rapidity with which 
the heat is conducted away from the 
frozen product. The heat removed in 
the hardening room consists of the 
sensible heat of the ice cream and the 
latent heat of the water that is frozen 
into ice during the hardening period. 

The percentage of unfrozen water is 
a function of the temperature of the 
ice cream. Therefore, the drawing 
temperature at the freezer is directly 


related to the percentage of water 
——— 


que article is a sequel to the author’s “Re- 
Firing Refrigeration Costs In The Dairy Plant,” 
ood Industries, Page 80, May, 1948. 
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. .- And Advance-Design Hardening Rooms Will — 


In the Ice Cream Plant’ 


frozen and to the time required to 
harden the ice cream. When ice cream 
is drawn from a batch freezer at ap- 
proximately 244 deg. F., 35 percent 
of the water is frozen. When ice 
cream is drawn from a continuous 
freezer at 22 deg., 52 percent of the 
water is frozen. 

In the hardening room, continuously 
frozen ice cream hardens approxi- 
mately 2 hr. faster than that from batch 
freezers. In other words, a difference 
of 24 deg. at the beginning of the hard- 
ening period means a saving of approx- 
imately 16 percent of the time required 
to reach 0 deg. F. in the hardening 
room. 

The percentage of overrun, or air 


incorporated in the ice cream, has been 
found to have no appreciable effect 
upon the rate of hardening. 

Ice cream varies considerably in 
composition, and these variations result 
in differences in drawing temperatures 
and hardening rates. 

Effect of Increased Air Velocity. 
During the past few years, extensive 
use has been made of electric fans to in- 
crease the air velocity in the hardening 
room and thereby speed the rate of 
hardening. This saving in hardening 
time occasionally amounts to 50 percent 
for 5-gal. cans. And for smaller pack- 
ages even greater savings are made. 

These tests would appear to indicate 

(Continued on page 210) 
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How Cold Rooms are Refrigerated 
CROSS SECTION shows how air is circulated in ice cream hardening room. From 
low temperature unit (A), air is forced through duct into plenum chamber (B), where 
it is distributed into the hardening room below. Through return duct (C), air is drawn 
back to unit (A) to be re-cooled and recirculated, as shown by dotted-line arrow at (D). 
Dairy products storage, right, is similarly cooled. 
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Hard Wheat Survey Indicates: 


>Huge Harvest and Better Strains 


And Analysis Shows: 


> Protein—High and Mellow 


> Bleaching Requirements—Lower 


> Milling Properties—Excellent 


> Fermentation Periods—Unchanged 





By D. B. PRATT, JR., B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago 


FYTHIS YEAR the bread-basket ‘states 

of the Middle West and South- 
west are bringing to market another 
bumper wheat crop. Early reports, true 
enough, had indicated a large crop— 
but nothing like the almost 900,000,- 
000 bu. now anticipated by most ex- 
perts. 

A miracle of Nature in the form of 
bountiful rains when needed, plus dou- 
ble—and sometimes triple—“ears” on 
dwarfed stalks in parts of Oklahoma 
are the big factor in this unexpected 
boost. 

Harvesting in many places has been 
a struggle against time. The crop “ex- 
ploded.” Rainfall at the time Kansas 
wheat should have been cut delayed 
combining operations almost two 
weeks. As a result, everything ripened 
ahead of the combine crews. All of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and even 
southern Illinois crops were ready for 
harvest at almost the same time. Wheat 
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moved to terminal markets so rapidly 
that in some places embargoes against 
grain shipments were established. 


Quality Analyzed 


Against the backdrop of the huge 
harvest, millers and bakers have busied 
themselves in laboratory investigations 
into the quality of the wheat as it 
applies to their respective fields. Data 
have now accumulated to the extent 
that a clear picture of the quality of 
the harvest has been obtained. 

Indications at present are that qual- 
ity has followed in the footsteps of the 
work of the various wheat improve- 
ment associations. New varieties in 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas have as- 
sumed a prominent position in the 
crop statistics this year. In some in- 
stances over 50 percent of the har- 
vested acreage has been of the newer 
strains of grain, such as Pawnee and 
Comanche: :Percentagewise, the ob- 
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1948 Wheat Crop Characteristics 


noxious varieties (Chieftan, Redchief, 


and certain Blackhull strains) are 
smaller than in many years. 


Protein Strength Good 


Laboratory studies of the new wheat 
point to a somewhat higher average 
protein content than the previous crop. 
This will reflect itself in higher protein 
standards for bakery flour. The quality 
of the gluten is excellent. 

Hand-in-hand with the higher pro- 
tein content, the dough absorptions are 
higher—about 4 to 1 percent. Mixing 
time is somewhat shorter—1 to 2 min. 
This is due to the larger percentages of 
the new varieties in the harvest, inas- 
much as all of these require less time 
to develop into doughs. 

Mixing tolerance is better than in 
previous harvests. Recording mixer 
studies indicate about 10 percent 
greater tolerance to overmixing. 

Although protein content is higher 
than it has been for several years, the 
fermentation periods will remain un- 
changed. Higher protein contents are 
offset by a more rapid development in 
fermentation of the newer varieties. 
Bakers will find no difficulties in 
changing from old to new crop flours. 

Due to the delay in harvest, the 
wheat is much more mature than usual 
and the flour has none of the “green” 
characteristics so evident during the 
past several years. Proof time (pan 
fermentation) remains the same. 


Response to Oxidizing Agents 


Bleaching: requirements of the new 
wheat are somewhat lower than for 
last year’s crop. The protein is con- 
siderably more mellow, thus requires 
less of the maturing agents. Bromates 
produce a quick response; somewhat 

(Continued on page 212) 
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EDITORIALS 


COMMENT AND OPINIONS 





Salt Water Invasion 


WatTEeR scarcity in California has had national attention 
lately. Now come the government experts of U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey to tell of further water troubles of the 
West Coast. 

Salt water from the ocean is invading many of the 
fresh water areas near the Coast between Long Beach 
and Santa Monica. Where pumping has been as much 
as 90,000 acre feet in recent years, fresh ground water 
has been withdrawn twice as fast as the normal under- 
ground recharging rate. Naturally this is serious for 
urban supply, for industry, and for agriculture. 

Even food establishments far from the sea coast 
should consider this type of problem. All too common 
throughout the country are locations where ground 
water supplies are being so rapidly depleted as to offer 
a serious threat for the near future. Local manage- 
ments that find their pumping costs increasing as water 
tables get farther and farther underground may soon 
find an added difficulty of no available water supply. 

There are several remedies, none simple and many 
costly. Generalization regarding remedy is not safe. 
But it is both safe and proper to generalize a warning. 
No part of the United States is free from the threat of 
loss of adequate pure, cold water supply. Periodic re- 
view of local situations with the aid of competent water- 
supply geologists is certainly an important responsibility 
of technical plant management. 


Canners May Take A Bow 


Many housewives in large cities have individually dis- 
covered that canned fruits and vegetables are less 
expensive than fresh. But it took a nationwide survey 
to prove that the can opener enables people to eat better 
for less, on the average, throughout the country. The 
cost differential with most items is so great as to indi- 
cate that canned foods in general also provide the best 
nutritional values for the money. Then these processed 
products also are readily available at all seasons of the 
year. What’s more, they are conveniently prepared. 

The canning industry is spreading the good word, 
particularly among home economists and food column- 
ists, who habitually put more emphasis on fresh foods 
than on canned. 

Food technologists and engineers are entitled to 
take a bow for doing the housewife’s cooking cheaper 
and better than she can do it herself. 


Long-Haul Quality Control 


IN maintaining product quality, the frozen food pack- 
er’s problem does not end with the freezing process. 
Ultimate success in the frozen food business depends on 
controlling quality during storage, distribution and mer- 
chandising. Too often, frozen food processors carefully 
select top-quality raw materials and process them under 
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exacting procedures set up by the research and quality 
control departments, only to learn from customer com- 
plaints that original product quality was not maintained 
to the time of purchase. 

It is equally important, perhaps more important, that 
the packer study the changes of product quality in cold 
storage and establish maximum limits on storage time. 
Shelf-life can be extended by proper technological 
studies and better packaging. 

Too many manufacturers ship their products with 
no further thought as to what happens to them during 
shipping, warehousing and retailing. A product of 
excellent quality, initially, may arrive in a partially or 
completely defrosted state. Refreezing, of course, ad- 
versely affects product quality in any event and may 
have dangerous consequences if any degree of spoilage 
has taken place. 

It is the packer’s safeguard to devise standards for 
quality control in distribution and to maintain these 
standards by frequent inspections. 





How To Win An Oscar 


IF your company has a new or improved process 
of which it is proud, the recognition merited by 
this achievement is worth going after. There is 
nothing more satisfying than to be cited by your 
industry or profession as the company which made 
the most noteworthy contribution to progress. 
What’s more, a reputation for achievement pays 
off in many ways—among which is pride among 
your present or future employees in working for 
a company that is going places. 

Such recognition is granted every two years by 
the Biennial Award for Achievement sponsored by 
Foop INnpustries. The next award will be pre- 
sented in 1949 at the San Francisco meeting of 
the Institute of Food Technologists. It will go to 
the food processing company (not individual) 
whose achievement is rated first by a jury of 
educators in the field of food technology. 

You cannot win this award by hiding your light 
under a bushel. You must enter your new or im- 
proved process in the competition. You can do this 
anytime now. Send to Foop INpustrRIEs evidence 
of a character that will permit the Jury of Award 
to evaluate the significance of the process. 

The best evidence to send is a technical descrip- 
tion of the process, accompanied by a flow diagram 
and photographs. Also explain how the process 
came to be developed, the steps by which it was 
developed, and the success—technological or eco- 
nomic—which it has achieved. January 1, 1949, 
is the absolute deadline for entries. But now is the 
time to start preparing the evidence. 

Complete details on the conditions of the Award 
were published in the July Foop INpustRIEs, page 
92. Study these conditions and then decide 
whether your company has a process which should 
be entered for the award. 
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International Problem 


First application for relief under the “escape clause” of 
the Geneva Tariff Agreements came in the food indus- 
try. It is significant because it calls for a difficult deci- 
sion of far-reaching significance and is a portent of 
things to come. The “escape clause” provides that a 
tariff concession may be withdrawn or modified if it 
threatens serious injury to domestic producers. This 
obviously is a good thing from the viewpoint of the 
affected industry. Yet too lenient application of the 
“escape” will impair the function of the Tariff Agree- 
ments in improving world trade and the world eco- 
nomic situation. If the world is to have dollars to buy 
U. S. exports, the volume of imports into this country 
must increase, 

The case in point concerns imports of a “prepared 
marron,” a large chestnut which has been candied, 
crystallized, glacéd or otherwise processed. In 1936, the 
duty on this product was cut in half—from 25¢ to 124¢ 
a pound. Then along came Geneva and sliced it to 8¢. 
Shortly thereafter, G. B. Raffetto, Inc., New York, 
told the U. S. Tariff Commission that the firm’s pre- 
pared marron business was going to be hurt unless the 
tariff was boosted. 

Raffetto’s brief explained that France was the prin- 
cipal supplier of prepared marrons before the war. 
But now the sweets are pouring in from Switzerland, 
Italy and even Japan. 

For the benefit of other food processors who may be 
hurt by the Geneva Tariff Agreements, here is the 
“escape” procedure. Application for relief is filed with 
the U. S. Tariff Commission in Washington. If the 
Commission sees merit in the case, it calls public hear- 
ings. Then comes a formal investigation and a report 
to the President, who has the authority to suspend, 
modify or withdraw a concession. 


Byproduct Values Important 


EVALUATION of raw materials of diverse type or quality 
is often an extremely difficult matter. Sometimes the 
question of relative value of two raw materials hinges on 
the less evident factors which the inexperienced pur- 
chasing agent does not adequately weigh. Recently a 
case of this sort came up in the field of corn processing. 
Certain new hybrid corns are grown extensively be- 
cause they provide a very high yield in bushels per acre. 
But recent experience indicates that some of these hy- 
brids are relatively low in both protein and oil content 
of the kernel. It looks as though nature were willing to 
give only about the same poundage of protein and oil 
per acre despite the fact that the total bushel yield very 
much increased with hybrid corn. 
_ If the corn is used for making of starch and dextrose, 
the high-starch corn has, of course, an apparent advan- 
tage because the yield of the carbohydrates is high. But 
obviously the yield of byproduct oil and the amount of 
protein in the feed is correspondingly low. The oil sells 
for five to ten times as much per pound as starch. The 
feed is evaluated, or should be, on its protein content. 
Hence the gross income of the establishment may be 
cut seriously even though the yield in pounds of major 
product is increased. 
Principal corn-products manufacturers know these 
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facts. But this kind of problem should be studied in 
respect to other commodities. Merely to gain yield of 
principal product at the expense of byproduct income is 
bad business if the overall result is less net income. It 
will be smart to study this kind of thing for every sort 
of multi-product business. 


Mold Growth on Paint 


One day we saw the preparation department in a big 
food plant where the paint on the walls and ceiling was 
a very dirty brown-gray color. It was wholly out of 
keeping with the purpose of the room, or the rest of the 
plant, for that matter. It was the worst case of paint 
failure ever likely to occur in any food processing estab- 
lishment. For the room had been painted white only five 
months previously at a cost of about $5,000. It was 
now covered with mold. 

This paint failure had duplicated on a much worse— 
but larger scale—a failure we once saw in the fermenta- 
tion room in a bakery where the paint on walls and on 
dough troughs was speckled with mold spots. 

In both cases the wrong type of paint had been used. 
And in both cases it seems that the paint manufacturer 
had not been told in advance the condition under which 
his paint was to be used. Both plants, in disimilar food 
lines, had departments where high temperature (90-95 
deg. F.) and high humidities (90-96 percent RH) ex- 
isted for about 24 hours a day. 

Ordinary paints will not always withstand molding 
or mildewing under such conditions even though they 
will give good service under cooler or less humid condi- 
tions. For extreme conditions, a paint must be com- 
pounded properly or a failure is a possibility. 

Ways are known to paint makers to prevent mold 
growth on paint in severe service. It is not necessary 
to expand on them here. The point to be driven home 
is this: Give the paint maker a chance to prescribe the 
proper paint if your conditions are high temperature 
combined with high humidity. Sometimes these condi- 
tions are produced artificially by process air condition- 
ing, but often’they are natural to a region such as 
the areas along the Gulf of Mexico. It makes no dif- 
erence whether the conditions are natural or created 
purposefully, the paint must be adapted to meet the 
conditions or a failure may occur. 


Don’t Keep Unusual Conditions Secret 


Unless the paint maker knows in advance what 
unusual condition is to be met, he should not be blamed 
for a failure. And paint buying is not the sort of job 
that should be delegated to an uneducated handyman, 
however faithful he may be. Paint buying for high 
humidity-high temperature service calls for a much 
higher degree of technical knowledge than even some 
purchasing men possess. 

If the paint manufacturer knows in advance that the 
paint must be used under mildewing conditions, he can 
add a fungus inhibitor during manufacture. 

But it should be emphasized that a fungus inhibitor 
the paint will not do much to stop mold growth in milk 
solids, flour, cooking fumes and the like that may ac- 
cumulate on the surface of the paint. Proper sanitation 
will avoid the accumulation of organic matter that will 
support molds and microbes. 
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Nash-the Perfected Vacuum Pump 


for Evaporators and Condensers 





COMBINATION VACUUM REMOVAL UNIT ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
SATISFACTORY OPERATION ON CONDENSERS WITHOUT BAROMETRIC LEG 


Especially designed for drawing air and 
liquid from high vacuums, the Nash Vacuum 
Removal Unit is an efficient combination of 
a standard Nash Vacuum Pump and a 
Jennings Centrifugal. This design may be 
had in either motor or steam turbine drive, 
and may be installed with confidence that 
it will operate perfectly. 

Nash Vacuum Pumps for Evaporator and 





THE NASH VACUUM REMOVAL UNIT MAY 
BE HAD EQUIPPED WITH STEAM TURBINE 
DRIVE WHERE THIS TYPE IS PREFERRED 


Condenser Service offer unusual advan- 
tages. Vacuum is non-pulsating, producing 
uniform operating conditions and assuring 
a better product. Nash Vacuum Pumps 
have no valves, gears, pistons, rings, or 
mechanical complications. The single mov- 
ing element rotates without metallic con- 
tact, and no internal lubrication is re- 
quired. In standard design these pumps 
maintain vacuums up to 27” of mercury. 

Nash Pumps are compact, and require 
but a fraction of the space taken by old 
type equipment. They may be installed 
where convenient, and they operate at 
suitable speeds for direct connection to 
either electric motors or steam turbines. 
Nash engineers will be glad to recom. 
mend proper equipment to exactly mee? 
your particular requirements. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SQUTH NORWALK > 
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CONNECTICUT, 


U. S.A. 
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NEW PACKAGES & PRODUCTS 














Gas-Permeable Film for Packaging Fresh Fruits 


TRANSPARENT cellulose acetate film is 
finding many new uses in prepack- 
aging of fresh fruits and vegetables. 


Manufactured by the Celanese Corp.’ 


of America under the trade name Cel- 
anese Lumarith, the film has the quality 
of being gas-permeable, permitting 
“natural breathing” of harvested pro- 
duce. Oxygen, necessary for ripening, 
can enter the bag; and carbon dioxide, 


which the fruit or vegetables give off, 
can readily escape. 

As shown, Mariani brand cherries 
are now attractively packed in bags of 
this film, which keep them fresh and 
flavorsome. And a tent label is effect- 
ively used to give the sales story at a 
glance. Additional advantage of this 
film is that it undergoes refrigeration 
without becoming foggy. 

















Canned Tomato Aspic 


FuLty prepared table-ready tomato 
aspic is now packed in tins by the 
Sardik Food Products Corp of New 
York City. Jelled at room tempera- 
tures, the product eliminates the pulp 
straining and boiling chores ordinarily 
performed by the housewife in making 
aspic at home. 
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Shrimp-Flavored Chips 


FLAKY, PINK CHIPS called Shrimbits 
are now on the market. Made from a 
mixture of fresh shrimp blended with 
potato and tapioca starch, the product 
is rolled, cut into thin slices, dehy- 
drated, then deep fried in a blend of 
vegetable oils and gossame. The result 
is a crisp, crunchy chip which is pink 
on the outside and white on the inside, 


resembling the actual shrimp in color 


‘as well as flavor. 


The food is produced by Susan Baker 
Products, Inc., and nationwide distri- 
bution is planned through authorized 
organizations. Chips are packed in 
moisture-proof, Pliofilm-coated glas- 
sine bags, attractive metal containers 
of 2- and 3-oz. capacity, and also 3-Ib. 
institutional size containers. 


Housewife’s Choice of Jar 


SHORT, REFRIGERATOR-TYPE jars with 
wide top openings are now being used 
by Durkee-Mower, Inc., Lynn, Mass., 
to pack Marshmallow Fluff. The jar 
has been newly redesigned to meet the 





-New England housewife’s preference, 


as determined in a recent market re- 
search program. 

The survey showed that nine out of 
ten women wanted a jar enabling easy 
removal of all the contents and which, 
when empty, would be convenient for 
holding leftovers in the refrigerator. 
Trade and public reception of the new 
jar is said to be the most enthusiastic 
in the company’s 30 years of business. 


Fruit-Juice Mix 

BLENDED MIXTURE of Cuban pineapple 
juice with Florida grapefruit juice has 
been developed by Bruce’s Juices, 
Inc., Tampa, Fla. Combining sweetness 
with tartness, the new drink holds 
promise of popularity. Decision to 
blend the fruits also was a step toward 
relieving congestion on the grapefruit 
market. This season’s ‘production of 
the drink will be limited to the 46-0z. 
size cans. 
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Acetate Labels for Fresh-Water-Fish Cans 


NEW DISPLAY APPEAL is achieved by 
the Lakefish Canning Co., Mankato, 
Minn., by packaging fresh water fish 
in 6%-oz. cans with special acetate 
laminated overwrap labels. An unusual 
motif is employed in silhouetting fish 
on a background of silver, vermilion, 
and marine blue, with black for color 
accent. 

The reverse side of the label lists 
three tested recipes and reminds the 
housewife that the fish can be used in 
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the same manner as tuna, boned chicken 
or turkey. 

A supplementary top-of-can label, 
also laminated and printed in red, sil- 
ver and blue, offers the customer a 
double-the-money-back guarantee if 
not satisfied. 

National distribution is handled by 
the Bob White Organization of Chi- 
cago. Norbert F. Schwartz designed 
the label, Jackson Press did the print- 
ing, and Arvey Corp. the laminating. 








Nut Cake in Tins 
CANNED PECAN CAKE is a recent in- 
novation of the Pecan Home Food 
Shop, Sherman, Tex. The product is 
manufactured under homelike condi- 
tions with high quality ingredients, in- 
cluding flour, sugar, butter, eggs, pure 
fruit extract,’ crystallized fruit and 
pecans, 


Vacuum-Sealed Flour Mix 


PREPARED WAFFLE AND MUFFIN mix is 
now packed in vacuum-sealed tin-and- 
steel cans by Eggo Food Products, 
Inc., San Jose, Cal. Contents include 
flour, shortening, sugar, powdered 
American egg yolks, baking powder 
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Turn to the 
EFFICIENT way... 


Control Insects with 


The efficient way to keep your mul 
machinery clean and insect-free at 
all times is to apply AcrYLon* Spot 
Fumigant at regular intervals. For 
AcryYLon is highly toxic to all in- 
sects—yet it is so volatile that it 
leaves no residue to clog machinery 
or affect food products in any way. 


ACRYLON is economical because a 
little goes a long way. Just a few 
ounces applied directly to food-proc- 
essing machines at the points where 
infestation occurs will give thorough 
clean-up of insect pests. ACRYLON’S 
fast action gives complete kill with 
relatively short exposure. 





For Thorough Building-Wide 
Insect and Rodent Control 
specify AERO* LIQUID HCN Fumi- 
gant. Use it periodically with in-be- 
tween applications of ACRYLON to 
strategic spots to assure constant 

pest control in food plants. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











Write for full information 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
30-$ Rockefeller Plaza ¢ New York 20, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: Brewster, Fla. 
628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
1207 Donaghey Building, Little Rock, Ark. 
111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


KEEP YOUR PLANT INSECT-FREE AT ALL 
TIMES WITH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 
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MODEL FF 


Wrapping that stops the shopper 
—and starts the SALE! 


The neat, attractive, tightly-sealed packages turned 
out by our Model FF inspire shopper confidence 
... Stimulate sales. Frozen food men have capital- 
ized on this fact right from the start. And more 
recently manufacturers of other items such as 
frankfurters, sausage, butter, margarine, etc., have 
taken advantage of this economical, sales-building 
wrapping. 

Here are just a few of the reasons why the 
Model FF has become such an outstanding favor- 
ite. Its speed is adjustable—from 40 to 100 pack- 
ages per minute .. . It features rust-proof parts 
wherever necessary . . . It is quickly adjustable for 
a wide range of package sizes, adjustments being 
made by simple handwheels . . . The elevator well 
slide is provided with a special oiling system 
through which soapy water can be forced for 
cleaning the slide . . . Infeed and discharge belts 
are supported from the base of the machine, mak- 
ing it easier to move the Model FF from one loca- 
tion to another. 


Other Advantages 


The Model FF automatically makes allowances 
for variations of up to 4” in the width of pack- 
ages—products can be wrapped either before or 
after freezing. Discharge belt measures only 3’ in 
length, making the unit surprisingly compact. 

Our nearest office will be glad to supply you 
with additional information on the Model FF, 
and to demonstrate how it will wrap products in 
your line. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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and salt. Also suitable for making 
risp pancakes and cookies, the vacuum- 
fresh mix may be sifted and milk added 
for baking. 

Introduced on a limited scale in 1941, 
wartime scarcity of tin forced cessation 
of packing. With production resumed, 
distribution has begun in the San Fran- 
cisco, central California and Los An- 
geles areas. Complete western and, 
eventually, national distribution is 
planned. 


New Hash in Cans 


COOKED BEEF-TONGUE HASH, packed in 
cans by the E. Greenebaum Co., New 
York City, is now being marketed 
under the Wetzstein’s brand name. The 
hash contains approximately 60 per- 
cent beef tongue, with the addition of 
potatoes, beef broth, salt, flavoring and 
spices. 


Salad Flavoring Salt 


A COMBINATION of sea-salt, dried vege- 
tables, vegetable protein derivative and 
magnesium carbonate forms the basis 
of a new flavoring salt, Tace, produced 
by the Tace Co., Pasadena, Cal. Recom- 


mended to enhance or bring out the 
natural flavor of foods, the product 
can be used in the same manner as 
ordinary salt. Packaged in 4 oz. cans, 
it is being merchandised in Southern 
California. 


Overwrapped Cartons 


A NEw series of frozen food packages 
are being developed for Snow Crop 
Marketers, Inc. Green pea cartons are 
the first of the new line introduced. 
The package consists of a chip board 
carton with a Cellophane overwrap 
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STEAM TRAPPING 


In your industry, you will some day come face to face with the steam trap 





—a device that lets condensate and air out and keeps the live steam i 


You will need to know that no one type of trap is good for everything 
and that a separate trap should go on each steam coil. You will learn 
that several considerations always enter into the selection of the type 
best suited for a given application. Any one of its special features may 


be of primary importance to you and should influence your choice. 


The experience of years on this subject has been condensed into a four 
page bulletin with a table showing where each trap is best. Ask for 


Catalog No. 1600 (on your School or Company letter-head, please). 


AND FOR THE EXPERT, this Bulletin together with the Sarco Hook- 
Up Book should be in your files. If you give us an outline of your type of 


business, a complete set of the Sarco reference data will be sent you 


as a single book. 


SARCO 





_ SAVES STEAM | 
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FLOAT STEAM TRAP 





SARCO No. 87 
STEAM TRAP 
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FINDLEY’S EXCLUSIVE 
HOT PICK-UP CEMENT 


Yes! PICK-ETS have been given new efficiency, 
new uniformity and economy. Because they 

are completely new in formula ds well as in shape, 
PICK-ETS melt faster than ever, and remain 
tacky for longer periods of time. Pick-up is 
smoother, faster and more positive whether 

on tin, glass or fibre. PICK-ETS come ready to use 
and so easy to handle — just take out a 
handful, like marbles — or scoop out a canful... 
no chips or chunks, no waste powder. 


Why not get the complete story on this faster, 
better performing adhesive — the newest, 
mos? streamlined advancement in the field of 
canning adhesives. Write for details and 
samples today. Patent Pending. 


The new PICK-ETS are absolutely uniform, perfect spheres, each having exact 
maximum melting speed. Easier, cleaner to handle, available in GREEN for cold 
cans,RED for hot cans—AMBER for normal cans—fit the color to the temperature! 


INDUSTRIAL 
ADHESIVES 
! 
PLANTS AY MILWAUKEE AND HOUSTON 


SALES- OFFICES in Chicago, Kansas City, New Orleans, Dallas, Houston, 
Lovisville, Ky. and Cgden, Utah. 


THE F. G. FINDLEY COMPANY + 3045 W. PEMBERTON AVENUE, MILWAUKEE 10, WISCONSIN 
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printed on the reverse side in five 
color rotogravure by Milprint, Inc., 
Milwaukee. The illustration shows a 
reproduction of the product in life-like 
color. 

Other new packages by Snow Crop 
will be stringless beans and lima beans, 
both containers to be printed in the 
same manner. 


Ice Cream Containers 


NEW LINERLESS gallon and half-gallon 
ice cream cartons have been added to 
the line of factory-fill packages offered 
by the Container Corp. of America. 
Made of extra heavy paperboard in a 
special one-piece construction, the car- 


tons stand up square and rigid without 
distortions during the automatic filling 
operation. Both sizes are proportioned 
to fit the standard size cabinets and for 
storage in combination with each other. 
Approximately one-third of the space 
needed for round containers is saved. 
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FOOD INDUSTRY NEWS 





Rewriting of Agricultural Act 
Promises Sharp Support Battle 


With another potato surplus looming, Congress is already 


apprehensive of public reaction to probable support cost 


BUSINESSMEN as well as farmers will 
be taking sides in the battle over gov- 
ernment price supports for farm crops 
when the long promised overhaul of 
the Agricultural Act finally gets before 
Congress. 

The issue will be: How high a price 
floor should the government guarantee 
for how many commodities ? 

Fact that Congress passed a two-in- 
one price support bill during the final 
minutes of the regular session did not 
settle the question. It simply estab- 
lished the battleground for the scrap. 

The two-in-one now on the books 
has these parts: (1) A stop-gap, rel- 
atively high-support measure—favored 
by the House farm bloc—that goes into 
effect Jan. 1, 1949; (2) A “modern- 
ized,” long-range support law orig- 
inally passed by the Senate—effective 
Jan. 1, 1950. 

House agricultural experts spoke 
freely of plans to work over the 1950 
price support bill—a reason why they 
could urge their colleagues to vote for 
it. But the Senators who got their 
flexible, long-range law on the books 
number the following potent allies in 
their fight to keep the so-called “Aiken 
Formula” : 

(1) The professionals at the De- 
partment of Agriculture; 

(2) The lobbyists for the farm or- 
ganizations; and 

(3) the potato. 

The lowly spud is not the least of 
these. The potato was in the Senate’s 
mind when it took the long view by 
pushing through a long-range farm bill 
last session. Senators feared another 
extension of rigid, 90-percent price 
supports across-the-board —the ideal 
which many a Congressman thinks is 
within reach. The Senators figured 
such a support program might result 
in dollar handouts to farmers of such 
appalling proportions that public re- 
vulsion would block any future price 
support program, good or bad. 

In short, the Senators feared another 
potato fiasco. Burned into the public 
mind was the widely published picture 
of price-supported potatoes in moun- 
tainous piles being destroyed on the 
ground less than a year ago. Also 
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etched into the taxpayer’s conscious- 
ness is the glimmer of the $90,000,000 
the government lost in 1946 in sup- 
porting the price of potatoes. 

The potato object-lesson keeps com- 
ing back year after year—and last 
week’s announcement by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that $10,000,000 
had been spent to support spud prices 
from this year’s early crop was just 
the beginning. 


Food Company Reports 
Show Sales Stay High 


SALES VOLUME continues on the in- 
crease, according to financial reports 
of food companies during recent weeks. 
For its fiscal year ending April 39, 
H. J. Heinz Co., reveals total world 
sales at an all-time high of $169,455.- 
201, an increase of 17 percent over 
the previous year. 

The increase in U. S. sales was 15 
percent, while foreign sales were up 
26 percent. Net income, however, 
dropped from $6,104,286 the previous 
year to $5,033,324, this year. 

General Mills, Inc., and Gerber 


Products Co., on the other hand, sur- 
passed the previous year in both sales 
and net profit. General Mills reports 
sales at $458,473,576, an increase of 
$87,541,149 over the year before. 
Earnings were $13,068,057, compared 
with $9,236,214. 

Gerber’s reported sales of $29,559,- 
180, as against $20,735,179, together 
with a whopping net of $2,095,668, 
compared with the previous year’s 
$272,656. 

General Foods net sales for the first 
half of 1948 were right in line, $224,- 
567,000 being reported, as compared 
with $182,454,000 in the first half of 
1947. Net earnings for the period were 
$13,897,000, as against $8,136,000. 

Beatrice Foods Co., showed net 
sales of $45,938,313 for the first 1948 
quarter, compared with $42,615,009 in 
the like 1947 period. Consolidated net 
profit was $681,220, compared with 
$651,589 the year before. 


Tator Retires 


SAMUEL W. Tartor, director of the’ 


dairy branch, Production & Marketing 
Administration, is retiring from gov- 
ernment service, PMA Administrator 
Ralph S. Trigg recently announced. 
Mr. Tator, who has headed the 
Dairy Branch since April 1946, has 
been on an extended leave of absence 
because of ill health. Herbert L. For- 
est, who has been Acting Director of 
the Branch during Mr. Tator’s ab- 
sence, will continue in that capacity. 





PLAN JANUARY CONVENTION 


On Atlantic City’s boardwalk, executives of Netional Canners and Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Associations chat about convention and exhibit scheduled at Convention Hall, 
January 15 to 19. From left they are: Carlos Campbell, NCA secretary, and S. G. Gorsline 
and Eugene A. Hildreth, executive secretary and vice-president, respectively, of machinery 


and supply group. 
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Name Food Concerns 
For Annual Reports 


From the more than 4,000 corporation 
annual reports submitted from all over 
the country for consideration in the 
Eighth Annual Survey, conducted by 
Weston Smith of Financial World, 
twelve food products companies have 
qualified for “Highest Merit Award” 


citations: 
Beech-Nut Packing Hunt Foods, Inc. 
Dbze, be Libby, McNeill & Libby 
California McCormick & Co. 


Packing Corp. 
pr vance | 
rocers Corp. ; 2 
General Foods Corp. Pacific American 
Gerber Products Co. Fisheries 
Hawaiian Pineapple Stokely-Van Camp, 


Co. nc. 
The 1947 


Minnesota Valley 
Canning Co. 


stockholder reports of 
these companies are candidates for the 
final judging, and one will be selected 
as the “Best of the Packaged Foods 
Industry” and awarded a bronze “Os- 
car of Industry” trophy. 

Separate awards will be given for 
the following classifications of the food 
industry: Dairy Products, Meat Pack- 
ing, Milling, Sugar, Confections, Bev- 
erages, Food Containers, etc. The 
list will be supplied on request. 


Scientific Study Planned 
On Human Food Needs 


THE MOST AMBITIOUS scientific study 
of what the American people eat will 
be supported by the Sugar Research 
Foundation during the coming year, 
Dr. Robert C. Hockett, scientific di- 
rector, recently announced. 

The analysis will be carried out on 
comprehensive data assembled by the 
Ellen H. Richards Institute, at Penn- 
sylvania State College, under the su- 


pervision of Dr. Pauline Berry Mack. 
Pennsylvania has been chosen for the 
study because it is considered to have 
the most widely representative type of 
population of any part of the country. 

Included in the Pennsylvania data is 
information on actual food consump- 
tion of every person in 450 families 
averaging 4.2 members. This group 
embraces 100 urban non-metropolitan 
families representing incomes ranging 
from those on relief to $30,000 annu- 
ally; 100 rural families representing a 
broad range of income and different 
types of farm enterprise; 100 village 
families covering a considerable in- 
come and occupation distribution; and 
150 metropolitan families covering a 
wide income and occupation spread. 

In addition, the major food types, 
the caloric content, and the nutrients 
in the diets of approximately 10,000 
individuals from 10,000 different fam- 
ilies will be measured. 


Cereal Chemists 


Four sEcTIONS of the American Assn. 
of Cereal Chemists—Lone Star, Ne- 
braska, Kansas City and Pioneer—will 
meet October 15 and 16 on the campus 
of Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kan. 11% 

Tentative program for the confer- 
ence includes: Discussion of associa- 
tion affairs, by W. L. Haley, national 
association president; bread staling, by 
W. F. Geddes, University of Minne- 
sota; recent advances in carbohydrase 
chemistry, by Dr. Eric Kneen, Kurth 
Malting Co.; and development of ran- 
cidity, by Dr. Fred Kummerow, Kan- 
sas State College. 
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Government Tightens 
Equipment Sales Rules 


Botu Department of Justice and Fed- 
eral Trade Commission are constantly 
tightening up on merchandising prac- 
tices. Three recent cases relative to 
the food industry illustrate the renewed 
vigor of official supervision: 

1. White Cap Co. has accepted a 
consent decree restricting its use of 
patent control on closures. Formerly 
it leased its patented sealing machinery 
only to purchasers of its own caps. 
Such tie-in sales and leases are to be 
discontinued. All this conforms with 
recent Supreme Court rulings on the 
case involving salt tablets. 

2. Ice cream manufacturers are con- 
sidering the significance of misrepre- 
sentation regarding leasing of ma- 
chinery to make variegated ice cream. 
Promotional claims of Joe Lowe Corp. 
have been subject to complaint of the 
Federal Trade Commission, It was al- 
leged that this equipment firm was 
making unwarranted claims as to pi- 
oneering in variegated ice cream. This 
complaint was made despite the of- 
ficial admission that the firm might 
have valid patentable machinery for 
which it might make specific technical 
claims, but not the claim of being 
first. 

3. Dried fruit distribution to “fav- 
ored buyers” at special price was the 
subject of another FTC complaint 
against Bonner Packing Co. Here ° 
the issue is the question of proper 
prices, which the commission says must 
not favor certain large purchasers by 
allowing them brokers’ rates when 
they are not brokers. 


Food Industry is Cited 
On Corporate Mergers 


THe FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION has 


‘cited the food industry as one of the 


“most conspicuous” examples of the 
upward trend of corporate mergers 
since the war. 

In a 260-page report to Congress, 
titled “The Merger Movement, a Sum- 
mary Report,’ FTC has spotlighted 
what it calls a dangerous trend toward 
industrial concentration, supplying 
pertinent statistics. 

The food and beverage industry, to- 
gether with chemicals, and _ textiles 
and apparel, have accounted for more 
than one-third of the total number of 
corporate acquisitions in the last three 
years, FTC states. 

In its report, the commission says 
that the expansion of big business by 
buying up or merging smaller firms 
has been particularly prominent in 
such “traditionally small business” in- 
dustries as foods and wines. Further- 
more, the trend has been for big com- 
panies to buy out small ones, rather 
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than a merging of small or medium- 
sized units. 

Horizontal mergers, accounting for 
60 percent of 2,000 mergers and ac- 
quisitions, which FTC analyzed be- 
tween 1940 and 1947, were outstand- 
ing in the fields of manufacture of such 
products as canned milk, and in such 
“local market” operations as dairy 
products and bread. The latter are 
frequently referred to as “chain” ac- 
quisitions, since their growth has been 
likened to the spread of chain stores 
throughout the country. 

As examples of recent “backward” 
vertical acquisitions of basic materials 
producers, FTC points to the purchase 
of meat packers, cheese factories, etc., 
by chain stores. 


Other Fields 


To illustrate what it calls “‘con- 
glomerate” acquisitions (ones in which 
there is-no apparent relationship be- 
tween the companies merged) FTC 
points out that drug firms have ex- 
panded into such fields as baby foods 
and baking mixes. 

Point of the merger report is this: 
FTC wants Congress to plug a loop- 
hole that has existed in the anti-trust 
laws ever since the passage in 1914 of 
the Clayton Act, which makes it illegal 
for one company to merge with an- 
other by buying up its capital stock, 
“where the effect of such acquisition 
may be to materially lessen competi- 
tion.” 

Weak spot is that the Clayton Act 
says nothing about a corporation ac- 
quiring another to reduce competition 
if it buys up the physical assets of a 
competing company, thus accomplish- 
ing the same end. 

It is this loophole—much used in 
corporate mergers—that FTC would 
like Congress to plug up. Based on 
past performance, chances of this legis- 
lation are not good. FTC has futilely 
called on Congress for such action for 
at least 20 years. 


Dry Pea Supports 


THE 1948-crop price support levels for 
dry edible smooth peas have now been 
announced by USDA. 

Dry edible Alaska, Bluebell, Scotch 
Green, First and Best, Marrowfat, and 
White Canada smooth peas—which 
would grade U. S. No. 1 after normal 
cleaning—will be supported at $4.80 
per 100 Ib. of sound whole peas. 

On the same basis, the support price 
for Colorado white peas will be $4.55. 
Dry peas which would grade U. S. No. 
2 after normal cleaning will be sup- 
ported at 25c less than the peas that 
would grade U. S. No. 1. 

The support prices are based on 90 
percent of the July 1 comparable price 
of $5.25 per 100 Ib. 
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KANRY-TEX was made ’specially for you who process 
food. Globe research and exhaustive tests by Globe engi- 
to exact specifications 


neers have produced KANRY-TE 
of performance and quality 
based on your requirements. 


Leading canners and food proc- 
essors insist on KANRY-TEX— 
the outstanding conveyor 
belting for their needs. 


That means finer products and 
lower costs, of course. We'd like 
to send along, without obliga- 
tion, some facts to prove these 
statements. Write today to your 
mill-supply house—or to us 
direct. 





CALL for a. SPECIALIST! 
YES! CALL for KANRY-TEX 








Some KANRY-TEX Features; 


@ Does not impart odor 
of taste. 


@ Resists moisture, al- 
kali, fats, oils. 


@ Easily washable with 
hot water, live steam, 
or sterilizing agents. 


@ Long lasting — Eco- 
nomical. 
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Allen-Billmyre 


CENTRIFUGAL TYPE 
Blowers and 
Exhausters 





@ Inherently 
Self-Governing 
@ Quiet and 
Vibrationless 
@ Only One 
Moving Part... 
Power consumption varies 
' with the load and a constant 
pressure is maintained through . 
, the entire capacity range. 
Only two bearings—located 
well outside of the housing— 
require lubrication. 
External bearings assure 
clean dry air at all times. 
Ample clearances permit 
normal quantities of dust to 
Y pass through the machine 
» without harmful effect. 
The impeller assembly—the 
only moving part—is accu- 
rately balanced. 





i Allen-Billmyre Blowers ands) 
Exhausters are highly efficient 
for Agitation and Aeration... 
Manufacture of Gases, Acids 
. .- Combustion Processes. 
».- Conveying... Cooling and 
Ventilation ... and all low 
Pressure and 
Vacuum Requirements 
Made in wide range of sizes 
for ¥% to 200 HP 7 
aA 


FREE’ 


Send for Bulletin B-5. Describes Blowers 
and Exhausters... their application 
and specifications. 


ALLEN-BILLMYRE DIVISION 


LAMSON 


CORPORATION 


&51LlLamson St. Syracuse, N.Y. 








& 
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CANNING INDUSTRY STORY 


Here is a composite of two charts issued 


by H. J. Heinz Co. with their annual report. 


The slight sales price increase in face of mounting costs is typical of the industry. 





Crush Okra Seed Oil 
In Louisiana Tests 


CooPpERATING with Louisiana State 
University investigators, the Southern 
Cotton Oil Co. has crushed an experi- 
mental batch of 16,000 Ib. of okra seed 
in its cotton seed processing plant at 
New Roads, La. 

Company officials declare that the 
run was accomplished without any 
changes in the machinery. The oil 
yield was 237 lb. per ton of seed. 

Most of the seed was produced at 
the Louisiana State Penitentiary farm 
at Angola. It was the Louisiana Green 
Velvet variety, developed by the Lou- 
isiana State University Experiment 
Station. Approximately 150 acres of 
okra are being grown this year by 
Louisiana farmers for oil purposes. 

Officials of Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
consider that the price of the oil will 
approximate that of cottonseed oil. 


Tomato Sprays Do Job 
If Applied All Over Plant 


THOROUGH DISTRIBUTION of a fungi- 


cide to all parts of the plant, and its . 


being held there for a long time, are 
the two important factors governing 
control of tomato diseases in the field, 


according to scientists at the New’ 


York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Drs. W. T. Schroeder and G. D. 
Mack, who are working with these 
problems, say that the poor control of 
disease by some growers during the 
past season was caused primarily by 
insufficient spray or dust coverage of 
the leaves and fruit toward the center 
and lower portion of the tomato plant. 
_ In a large scale experiment con- 
ducted last year, these specialists com- 
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pared applications of fungicides, as 
aircraft dusts and as ground sprays. 
They found that where the plants were 
covered completely, instead of just on 
their tops, the disease control was far 
superior. 

The ground sprayer did a better job 
of controlling late blight. Tomato 
yields ranged from 6 tons with the 
sprayer to 14 tons with the helicopter 
duster and only 12 tons per acre with 
the airplane duster. 


Shellfish Sanitation 
Studied at New Lab 


THE FIRST MAJOR REVISION in sanitary 
standards applied to shellfish by state 
and federal governments may be in 
prospect—with the establishment at 
Woods Hole, Mass., of a Public Health 
Service laboratory for the study of 
shellfish bacteriology. 

The laboratory, located at the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion, is being financed by a $37,000 
appropriation to USPHS, made by 
Congress for this specific purpose. 

First project will be a comparative 
study of various organisms, such as 
coliform bacteria, used as indicators of 
sewage pollution of shellfish and shell- 
fish growing waters. 

Following typhoid epidemics caused 
by oysters, clams and mussels taken 
from polluted waters in 1925, the Pub- 
lice Health Service recommended cer- 
tain minimum requirements for shell- 
fish sanitation and prepared a code of 
recommended practices that serves as 
the basis for legal regulations adopted 
bv practically all shellfish-producing 
states, 

The new laboratory will re-valuate 
the technical information upon which 
t:.ese standards are based. The studies 
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will be carried out, under controlled 
conditions, on four common varieties 
of edible shellfish—oysters, soft clams, 
hard clams, and mussels. Study of the 
growing waters will be included. 

The laboratory will be operated by 
the Sanitary Engineering Division of 
the Public Health Service. Several 
state departments of health also con- 
template work in this field during the 
next year or two in connection with 
routine control activities. 

James L. Dallas, on leave of absence 
from the Massachusetts Department of 
Health, will head the new Woods Hole 
laboratory. 


Four Research Centers 
Tackle Waste Pollution 


RESEARCH aimed at reducing indus- 
trial-waste pollution of our water re- 
sources is underway at four universi- 
ties and at various other investigation 
centers around the country, according 
to the Public Health Service. 

The studies, carried on by a number 
of researchers in sanitary engineering, 
are made possible by funds obtained 
through the Division of Research 
Grants & Fellowships. 

This research ties in with an esti- 
mated 140 project investigations in 
the fields of sewage treatment, indus- 
trial waste disposal, and stream sani- 
tation, sponsored by industry and the 
federal government. 

Congress has recognized the need 
for additional research by authorizing 
in the Water Pollution Control Act 
an appropriation of $800,000 a year 
for each of the next five fiscal years. 
The money is to be used for construc- 
tion of facilities for research and for 
the training of pollution-control per- 
sonnel at the Cincinnati laboratory of 
the USPHS. 

The act also authorizes a $1,000,000 
annual appropriation for the next five 
years to be alloted equitably and paid 
to the states for conduct of investiga- 
tions related to the prevention and con- 
trol of water pollution caused by in- 
dustrial wastes. Request for an appro- 
priation to carry out the provisions of 
the new law is to be made at the next 
session of Congress. 

Part of a federal program initiated 
in 1945, the research aims at improv- 
ing methods of measurement of water 
pollution and discovery of means of 
treatment of sewage and _ industrial 
wastes. 

Active in the research-grant proj- 
ects in industrial waste are: 

Purdue University (treatment of 
cyanide and other toxic industrial 
wastes by ion exchange); Rutgers 
University, N. J. Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station (feasibility of giving 
secondary treatment to various indus- 





trial wastes); Illinois State Water 
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WITH 


DOUBLE-REFINED 


at no extra cost? 


NATIONAL 
ALSO PRODUCES 


PURITY “C” a quality starch 
thickener for cream and fruit 
fillings; CLEARJEL a scintillating 
fruit pie stabilizer that is unex- 
celled for clarity, color and 
flavor; FLOJEL candy starches in 
all accurately controlied fluidi- 
ties; PURITY MOLDING STARCH 
properly lubricated for gum 
drops, etc.; PURITY GLAZE an 
oil-sealer for coating almonds; 
and PURITY “PWS” a complete 
salad dressing starch. 





STARCHES—AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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What happens to your formulas? Nothing. Simply 
cross out the words corn starch. Write in the name 
MELOJEL! 

What happens to your customers? They’re 
happier. Cereal taste is minimized in puddings, fruit 
and cream pies, pastry fillings, ice cream cones. 
Fillings have a softer, smoother jell with a creamier 
texture and better resistance to watering. 

What happens to your pocketbook? You get 
more for your corn starch dollar. MELOJEL is actually 
a premium corn starch. It’s double-refined. And it’s 
always in full supply. 

Offices: 270 Madison Ave., New York 16; Boston, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Indianapolis, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and other principal cities. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & 


Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. And in Holland: Nationale 
Zetmeelindustrie, Veendam. 


¥ 





STARCH PRODUCTS 
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The “Turnbull” type ORANGE PEEL 
CHIPPING MACHINE manufactured 
by Wm. Brierley, Collier & Hartley, 
Ltd., Rochdale, England. 


Write for details. 
Distributed by 


BROWN BOGES 


Foundry & Machine Co. Ltd. 
F HAMILTON, ONT. 














Into the designing and en- 
gineering of Berlin Chapman 
e~F=~ant are reflected over 
40 years experience of « 

» © ring staff. personnel and 
facilities to produc> equipment 
to meet our customers operat- 
ing cond tions of food proces: 
ing plants. 


Illustrated is 









Berlin Chap- 
man roller veg- 
etabl; washer, 
furnished in 
any size de- 
pending upon 


capacities. 
jMPROVED EQUIPMENT 
ane cET OPERATING DEMANDS 
if 


euler new machines inci.a. 

/ box washer, conveyor, the latest 

design brine tank, juice tanks or 

yup tanks made in metals to 

«eet your processing conditions. 

Send for complete 48 page cata- 

fog describing the entire line of 

-erlin Chapman food processing 
machinery for all food products. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 
COMPANY 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN (44M 


. . T 
tocesding Wachume FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


< « 
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MODEL VIEWS MODEL SMOKEHOUSE 
This transparent plastic model of a meat smokehouse will have its first showing at annual 


meeting of American Meat Institute, in New Yerk City, September 20 to 22. Constructed by . 


industrial designing firm of Barnes & Reinecke, model incorporates all working parts. 


Survey (study of infrared and ultra- 
violet absorption spectra of typical 
chemical substances in waters contain- 
ing industrial wastes); and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
(study of nutritional requirements in- 
volved in biological stabilization of in- 
dustrial wastes—influence of loading 
and temperature, solids concentration 
in aeration process). 

Besides these, USPHS lists about a 
dozen other projects primarily con- 
cerned with sewage treatment prob- 
lems. 


AIB Sanitation Course 
Is Scheduled in Boston 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING, 
Chicago, will hold a new type regional 
sanitation course, beginning September 
13, and continuing for 44 days at Hotel 
Sheraton, Boston. 

Designed especially for bakers and 
allied tradesmen in the New England 
area, this may be the only sanitation 
course held by the Institute within the 
next 18 months in the eastern states. 

William Walmsley, principal of the 
AIB School of Baking, will be among 
the four or five speakers participating 
in the course. His lectures will in- 
clude: “Organization of the Baking 
Plant to Achieve Better Sanitation”; 
“Fundamental Problems of Sanitation 
as Seen Through a Baker’s Eyes”; 
“Rodent Proofing of Bakeries”; “Spe- 
cial Technics Required for Fumigating 
Boxcars”; “Spot Fumigation of Flour 
Handling Equipment”; and “Fumigat- 
ing Stocks of Ingredients Under Tar- 
pdulins in the Bakery”. 

The Institute also reveals that plans 
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are under consideration for expanding 
the scope of the in-plant training bak- 
ery sanitation program inaugurated in 
March 1948. 

Since the program was started, it 
has developed so rapidly that a broad- 
ening has become necessary to accom- 
modate the number of bakers who wish 
to participate. If suitable personnel 
can be added to the sanitation depart- 
ment staff, the program will be dou- 
bled in its scope. 

The in-plant training program in- 
cludes a detailed inspection of partici- 
pating bakeries, followed by recom- 
mendations that enable management to 
undertake improvement measures in a 
practical way at minimum cost. 


Produce Potato Flour 
For Bizone Shipments 


PutTTinG idle factory equipment to 
work making flour for Europe from 
surplus potatoes is one of the latest 
moves in the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s continuing attack on farm prob- 
lems at home and food shortages 
abroad. This new development, using 
machinery at distilleries and food- 
processing plants, has already multi- 
plied tenfold the country’s output of 
potato flour. 

The U. S. normally produces about 
15,000,000 Ib. of potato flour a year. 
But current demand, developed largely 
through the department’s efforts, 
greatly exceeds this amount. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation has re- 
cently announced an offer to buy up 
to 488,000,000 Ib. for relief feeding in 
Bizone Germany alone. Potato bread 
has been “the staff of life” in central 
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Europe for centuries, and potato flour 
is welcomed as a supplement to grain 
flour in European diets. 

Part of the needed increase in po- 
tato-flour production has been made 
possible through work by engineers at 
the Eastern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory of the Bureau of Agricultural 
& Industrial Chemistry. They have 
helped food-processing plants and dis- 
tilleries to convert idle equipment, such 
as washers, cookers, and drum driers, 
to flour manufacture. 


Milton Parker Heads 
IFT-Army Committee 


APPOINTMENT is announced of Milton 
E, Parker, professor in charge of the 
food technology program at Illinois 


‘Institute of Technology, as chairman 


of the committee to serve as liaison be- 
tween the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists and the Department of the Army. 

The committee was announced by 
H. C. Diehl, president of the Institute 
of Food Technologists. It was estab- 
lished primarily to provide advice and 
assistance to the Department of the 
Army in matters pertaining to food 
technology. 

Other members of the liaison com- 
mittee are: M. L. Anson, director of 
research, Continental Foods, Inc.; 
Fred C. Blanck, H. J. Heinz Fellow, 
Mellon Institute; B. S. Clark, director 
of research, American Can Co.; Wil- 
liam Geddes, University of Minnesota; 
Emil Mrak, University of California; 
John Nair, assistant director of re- 
search, Continental Foods, Inc.: and 
George F. Stewart, Iowa State. 





HEADS FOOD TECH SCHOOL 


Louis B. Howard has been named to head 
the recently formed department of food 
technology, in the College of Agriculture, 
University of Mlinois. Dr. Howard received 
his Ph.D. at the University of Chicago in 
1930, joining the bureau of agricultural 
and industrial research, USDA, in that 
year, He became chief of the bureau in 


1946, from which post he resigns to assume 
his new duties. 








FOR INVESTMENT PROTECTION 
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To better serve the Fire Protection needs of the great 
Mid-West with Uilomialic Sprumuklews 


Here's important news for owners of industrial and commercial 
properties in and around the great Middle West. ‘““Zpjnaiic’ Sorinkler, 
pursuing its policy of continued expansion, has recently opened a new 
Chicago plant, pictured above, where facilities now enable us to offer 
fire protection engineering, construction and maintenance service on 
a vastly improved basis. And, this is but one of sev- 
eral new plants of this type that are being located in 
strategic areas throughout the Western Hemisphere, 
thereby making it possible for you to obtain the 


recognized advantages of YWitpiyalic’ Gorinkler fire 
protection, az important investment today . . . perhaps 





welcomed protection tomorrow. 


y/, 
FIRST IN F 
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“"AUTOMATIC'’ SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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PUMPING 00d 
of all Kinds 


Ball bearing construc- 
tion throughout, here isa 
modern advanced design 
in positive rotary pumps 
for handling food prod- 
ucts of all kinds. A 
simple, efficient design 
and construction that as- 
sures long efficient service, 
the heavy duty precision 
ball bearings control both 
radial and end thrust 
loads on shafts and ro- 
tors. Bearings and timing 
gears operate in oil to 
SPLINES OR assure long life and quiet 
KEYWAYS IN operation . . . no internal 
PUMP metal friction in the 


CHAMB pumping chamber. 



































NO THREADS. 





There are no internal 
shaft or seal threads to 
contaminate your product. 
All liquid contact parts 
are removable for easy 
cleaning. Its slow pump 
speed eliminates agitation 
or aeration of product be- 
ing pumped. . . capacity 
is in direct proportion to 
the pump speed... 


IBLE Waterous Sanitary Pumps 
7 can be operated at speeds 
RGE r.p.m. 













ranging from 50 to 600 


Check the features emphasized and you'll 
see why food product plants prefer Waterous 
Sanitary Pumps for high quality, sanitary 
construction and efficient service backed by 
62 years of continuous 
pump manufacturing. 
Write for complete 
information to: 


WATEROUS COMPANY 
ST. PAUL I, MINN. 


i 





Dependable 
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SUGAR CANE ON ITS WAY 






Wide World 


Part of Puerto Rico’s second largest sugar crop is shown here on its way to grinding mill, 
Two-thirds of island’s income from exports comes from its 300,000 acres of sugar cane, 


Food and Drug Amends 
Standards on Foods 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS concerning 
Food & Drug Administration stand- 
ards: 

Canned green and wax beans and 
bromated flours were covered in final 
orders amending existing F&DA 
standards. These orders appeared dur- 
ing July as expected, the former on 
page 3724 of the July 3 Federal Reg- 
ister and the latter on page 4231 of the 
July 23 issue. There were no changes 
from the tentative orders (previously 
reported by Foop INpusTRIES). 

Frozen fruits hearing adjourned 
July 16 after two days of resumed tes- 
timony on saccharine as an optional 
sweetener. October 1 was set as the 
date by which briefs must be submit- 
ted. A tentative order will probably 
not be issued for some weeks there- 
after. 

Canned oysters testimony was taken 
for three days in early July, in compli- 
ance with the 9th Circuit Court of 
Appeals order in June. Willapoint 
Oysters, Inc., gave more details on its 
method of blanching before canning. 
Official findings by F&DA were ex- 
pected in early August. 

Cheese and salad dressings tentative 
orders on standards of identity were 
still awaited as this issue went to press. 

Soft cheese standards amendment 
(cream, neufchatel, and cottage types) 
was under discussion in early August. 
Use of concentrated or dried milk 
products was requested by a substan- 
tial portion of the industry. The hear- 
ing was announced on page 3749 of the 
July 3 Federal Register. 

Flour, and later bread, standards are 





probably going to be discussed during 
the Fall. An industry request has 
been anticipated to add chlorine diox- 
ide and delete nitrogen trichloride as 
permissible optional flour bleaching 
and aging ingredients. Following that 
hearing, it is likely that F&DA will 
reopen the bread record for additional 
data. No final standards were ever 
promulgated after the 1941 hearings 
and the 1943 tentative order. 


USDA Grade Standards 


APPROXIMATELY a dozen actions in 
July marked one of the busiest months 
in Production & Marketing Adminis- 
tration grade standard work. In most 
cases amendments of existing stand- 
ards were involved. 

Canned citrus juices, including 
grapefruit, orange, tangerine, and 
blended grapefruit and orange, were in 
the Federal Register for July 21 and 
22. Minor changes were made in the 
maximum and minimum acid require- 
ments of the canned juices, incorporat- 
ing sweetness-to-acid ratios in the 
orange, tangerine, and blended juices 
for the first time. 

Maximum ratios of sweetness to acid 
were set for the “U. S. Grade A” or 
“U. S. Fancy” juices. Increased ratios 
of sweetness to acid were proposed for 
grapefruit juice. In the blended grape- 
fruit and orange juice, a minimum of 
50 percent orange juice was proposed, 
unless the orange juice was from light 
colored fruit, in which case 75 percent 
was proposed as the minimum. Com 
ments on these proposed standards 
were to be filed within 30 days of 
printing in the Federal Register. 
Canned green and wax beans have 
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been covered by grade standards for 
some time. A revision was proposed 
in the Federal Register of July 9 to 
bring them into agreement with cer- 
tain changes in the Food & Drug 
standards of identity and quality, re- 
quested by the industry and granted in 
July. 

Frozen raspberry grade standards 
have been formally revised, effective 
August 16, by an order appearing in 
the July 15 Federal Register, begin- 
ning on page 4004. Negligible change 
from the proposed order (reported on 
page 138 of July Foop Inpustrigs) 
appeared in the final order. 

Cucumber pickles grades were pro- 
mulgated on page 4222 of the July 23 
Federal Register, to become effective 
on August 22. Only four styles were 
named, consolidating into one style the 
“cross cut” and “slices,” which were 
originally proposed (page 142, June 
Fooo INDUSTRIES). Six types were 
given, as before, and three grades were 
specified: “U. S. Grade A” or “U. S. 
Fancy”, “U. S. Grade C” or “U. S. 
Standard”, and “U. S. Grade D” or 
“Substandard”. 

Fill of container and minimum 
drained weight, though not factors of 
quality for the purpose of these grades, 
were recommended. The usual nu- 
merical system of rating, detailed 
methods of ascertaining the grade, and 
a sample score sheet were included. 

Tomatoes, field-grown fresh, were 
considered under newly proposed con- 
sumer standards appearing on page 
4235 of the July 23 Federal Register. 
Three grades, four sizes, and four 
classes of maturity were included. 
Comments were to be accepted until 
August 12. 

Shell eggs in the consumer grades 
were formally promulgated in the July 
20 Federal Register, page 4117. There 
were no changes from the proposed 
standards (reported on page 138 of 
July Foon Inpusrries). 

_ Sweet potato standards were also 
tormally promulgated, to be effective 








CORRECTION 


In reporting the second annual 
Production conference of the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturing Confection- 
ers’ Association, on page 139 of the 
July Food Industries, the wording of 
the abstract of James A. King’s dis- 
cussion permitted an erroneous inter- 


Pretation. It should have read as 
follows: 


When invertase is added to 
fondant cream centers, the in- 
vertase changes part of the 
sugar into invert sugar there- 
by increasing the density of 

- the sirup portion of the 
_.fondant. As a result the 
fondant cream centers are 
less liable to dry and ferment. 
Invertase also acts to soften 
the cream centers. 


| eee 














JUST tet built-for-the-job Oakite 
cleaners do the muscle work. All you do 
is apply the cleaner as directed; then 
flush away loosened residues. Easy as that! 


Oakite alkaline-type cleaners emulsify 
the fats, wet and penetrate vegetable and 
fruit residues. Acid-type cleaners dissolve 
lime-scale...remove rust and stains. 
These soils are suspended in the cleaning 
solution for easy rinse-away. Here’s a 
look at the way many food processors 
handle cleaning chores with carefully 
compounded Oakite cleaners... 


CLEANING POTATO CHIP MACHINES Apply 
solution of Oakite Composition No. 24 
to kettle bottoms and upper sections with 
the Oakite Hot-Spray Unit (data in FREE 
Manual F7273—clip coupon). Rinse, then 
repeat. Unit gives even flow of cleaning 
solution. Alkaline-type Oakite cleaner 
easily loosens even tough carbon-based 
deposits. Equipment comes out 100% 
clean. Now look at this cleaning job... 


CLEANING STAINLESS STEEL SOUP KETTLES 
Wet down inside of kettle with solution 
of Oakite Compound No. 36. Allow short 
soak, then drain cleaning solution to next 
kettle and so on through battery of kettles 
(send coupon below for more details). 
Cleaner easily removes stains and cooked- 
on soils that ordinary cleaners don’t 


Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. & Canada 


Specialized Industrial Cleaning 
MATERIALS ¢ METHODS e SERVICE 
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touch. One food packer shows a 40- 
minute saving per kettle. Now for... 


CLEANING WIRE MESH BELTS Spray belts 
with solution of Oakite Composition No. 
24 through Oakite Steam Gun. De- 
tergency, heatand pressure give thorough 
cleaning action. Speedily remove tomato, 
Carrot, potato and other residual depos- 
its—without harming metal. Give belts 
long efficient life (facts in “Oakite 97 
Digest’”—send coupon). 


MAYBE YOU have a cleaning, descaling or 
paintstripping job... maybe it’s a prob- 
lem in chemical sterilization or rust- 
proofing: Oakite makes the materials to 
handle all those jobs efficiently at less 
cost. For helpful, FREE cleaning data... 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


PEL EP Mg Rt Ot 


Oakite Products, Inc. 
26G Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 


| 

| At no cost to me, please | 
| Tell me how to clean this i 
| ass TTT OL TORTIE TC | 
| Have your Representative demonstrate | 
dan ister ticiiexten voakias | 
t: CIR Ni srncedicckc | 
DS Gare ort fe ks eee | 
| 
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| SANITARY 
E) SLEEVE VALVE 


FOR ALL KETTLES MADE BY 


HUBBERT 


AN IMPROVED METHOD 


of processing which keeps outlet tube 
free of all material thus eliminating 
repouring and assuring perfectly mixed 
batches of contents. A great saving in 
labor cost is effected and the continual 
watching of kettle is unnecessary. 


SIZES 
eee 2 - 2)2-3" 
OUTLET 
FITS ALL 
JACKET 
KETTLES 
& TANKS 
AND CAN 
BE USED 
ONLY 
WITH 
NEW 
KETTLES 





Made of cold drawn stainless steel, 
highly polished, this valve is in accord 
with Hubbert quality and is designed for 
long wear and accurate operation. Valve 
openings lies close to the bottom of 
inner shell. Will shear off heavy and 
semi solids and large particles. 


fi BRE RT. Inc, 


TAINLESS STEEL FABRICATO 
BR RP EZEE Bol 









































Makers of the world’s finest seamless 
drawn stainless steel steam jacketed kettles 


1300 Bock S. Ponca St., 
BALTIMORE 24, Mp. 
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on August 1. These grade standards 
appeared on page 3689 of the July 2 
Federal Register. There were no 
changes from the proposals. 

Citrus fruits amended standards 
were also proposed. U. S. combination 
grades are eliminated as applied to 
Florida fruits. All U. S.° grades of 
Florida oranges would be required: to 
meet internal quality specifications of 
“U. S. Grade A” juice. 

Some changes on shape and color 
requirements are also proposed for 
oranges. Grapefruit shape and texture 
requirements on U. S. No. 2 Grade 
are raised. Discoloration reanirements 
in U. S. No. 1 Grade are less strict. 
U. S. No. 3 Grade is eliminated. New 
color requirements are proposed for 
U. S. No. 1 and U. S. No. 2 tangerine 
standards. In all cases comments on 
these proposals were due by early 
August. 

Peanut grade standards (cleaned 
Virginia type, in the shell) have been 
liberalized to allow more minor cracks 
and breaks in the hulls. U. S. Extra 
Hand Picked grade is deleted. 


Candy Technologists 

LocaL organization meetings of the 
American Assn. of Candy Technolo- 
gists are planned for Chicago, Boston 


and New York City during’ the early 
part of September, according to asso- 
ciation Secretary Hans F. Dresel, 15 


Lombard St., Philadelphia. 


Plans are being made to have q 


prominent candy technologist address 
these initial meetings, which will com. 
prise either a luncheon or dinner gath- 
ering, depending upon the preference 
indicated by the members. The sec- 
retary is also awaiting member sug- 
gestions before assigning specific dates, 


Baking Scholarships 
Awarded at Oklahoma 


Two SCHOLARSHIPS in baking have re. 
cently been accepted by Oklahoma 
A.&M., for its school of technical 
training. To be known as the “Charles 
Dennery Memorial Scholarships,” 
these annual awards are made possible 
through Maurice Dennery, of Charles 
Dennery, Inc., New Orleans, in mem- 
ory of his brother. 

These scholarships help to empha- 
size the growth and development that 
has taken place in Oklahoma A.&M.’s 
school of baking since the close of the 
war. Planned at first as a veteran's 


course, the college now offers the cur- 
riculum for civilian students seeking 
preparation for entrance into the bak- 
ing industry. 





Packaging Institute 
Plans Lively Forum 


WASTED PACKAGING DOLLARS and how 
to avoid them will be the subject ex- 
plored at the tenth annual forum of 
the Packaging Institute, scheduled at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, October .14 and 15. 

Program Chairman A. F. Steven- 
son, Borden Co., in outlining plans for 
the two-day meeting, emphasized the 
many sources of these wastes, including 
improper organization, inadequate liai- 
son, and the absence of such functions 
as field tests, control, responsibility, 
machine care and preventive mainte- 
nance. These and other waste causes 
will be discussed by members of the 
Institute. 

In addition to the main theme. sem- 
inars are being arranged on such lively 
questions as: Is it a better package or 
better sanitation that is needed for the 
maintenance of frozen foods?; care of 
the sticky end of the machine; selecting 
the right kind of adhesive for the prob- 
lem and the machine; analysis of 
the responsibilities of suppliers and 
users; and how far is a company justi- 
fied in further package improvement. 

Other subjects already selected for 
discussion concern: The packaging en- 
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gineer and where he fits in the organ- 
ization, statistical control of net weight, 
and how packaging affects distribution 
costs. A representative of the ware- 
house industry is scheduled to tell how 
proper packages can save or increase 
these distribution costs. 


Processing and Sales 
Join at GMA Meeting 


CLOSER COOPERATION between the food 
manufacturer and the distributor was 
advocated at the mid-year meeting of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., early in July. Both will have to 
face curtailed margins in the closing 
half of this year, they were told by 
Paul S. Willis, GMA president, de- 
spite the outlook for maintenance of a 
high dollar volume for national brand 
products. 

Distributors, Mr. Willis said, are 
smarter merchandisers today. They 
are relying, to an ever increasing de- 
gree, upon those manufacturers who 
promote best and who show them how 
to do the same with their own individ: 
ual interests. The job to be done, he 
said, includes the continued develop- 
ment of new and improved products, 
free channels of distribution for all 
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MODERN 7 / S EQUIPMENT 


Streamlining is just one of the steps you can take to 
protect profit margins. But you can make thata big step 
when you install modern Gas Equipment for econ- 
omy, flexibility, and cleanliness. 

Whether you’re baking cookies, crackers, bread, 
pastries, there’s always the need for precise oven tem- 
peratures, and automatic heat control over the widest 
possible range—features you'll find in every instal- 
lation of GAS and modern Gas Equipment. 

In thousands of bakeries automatically controlled 
Gas Ovens guard the taste appeal and marketability 
of fancy specialties and staple foods, supplement the 
skill of the master baker. You, too, can take advantage 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








of profit margin protection with GAS because modern 
Gas Ovens are designed for streamlined production 
in bakeries of any size or type. 


Here’s An Easy Way To Check Up On Bakery 
Streamlining—Just Fill Out And 
Mail This Coupon. 
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SIMPLICITY UNIT 
SCREENS 2600 











bushels of soy beans 


_tw per hour an 


What's your food processing problem? 
If it concerns sizing and separating, Simplicity Gyrating 
Screens will solve it... quickly and profitably. Con- 
sider the top-notch job a Simplicity 3’ x 6’ Single Deck 
Screen is doing for an Ohio Farm Bureau Co-Operative 
Association in screening stones from soy beans. Previous 
to the installation of the Simplicity screen, a set of hard 
roll shells and press screws gave only about five months’ 
service. Now, however, the soft shell rolls and press 
screws being used show little sign of wear and will have 
' an estimated life-span of 24 months. Equipped with %” 
square opening screen cloth this unit is operating 24 hours 
a day and screens 2,400 to 2,600 bushels of beans every 
5) hour and can easily handle more if production demands. 
We'll be glad to review your food processing problems 
and suggest Simplicity equipment that will increase pro- 
duction and save you money. Just send us the information. 
































For Canada: 
Canadian Bridge 
Engineering Co. Ltd. 
Walkerville, Ontario 





Engineering Company Durand, Mich. 
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GRAIN INFESTATION 

USDA entomologists have developed a test U 
for detecting weevil infestation in grain, = 
This sample has been soaked in a solution aske 
of acid fuchsin, then washed. Little red dots retu 
showing on grain mean unhatched eggs a ne 
are in kernel, and proper fumigation to legis 
curb damage in storage is indicated. secre 
Asst 
goods, an overall cooperation cam- St 
paign to keep the American people sovb 
food minded, and provision of nutriti- faste 
ous food at lowest prices. crop 
Voicing another strong plea for grate 
close cooperation, Forrest Fraser, bean 
Kroger Co., pointed out that the in- needs 
terests of the supplier and retailer are Th 
identical. The supplier provides the on ; 
mass product, the retailer offers mass launc 
distribution. It is a volume business, tion 
Mr. Fraser declared, and it is wasted Ohio 
effort to put selling punch on products and 
that will not naturally generate a large of tl 
volume. throu 
He cited present conditions in which Th 
canned peaches are a natural volume the s. 
item—whereas canned pears are not. Natic 
Kroger stocks canned pears for those Fruit 
who want them, but they promote Meat 
canned peaches because the peaches that - 


will repay the attention given them. 


His company, Mr. Fraser contin- Proc 


ued, determines by analysis a “basic 
assortment” of each item and commod- 
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ity group. Selling effort is then cen- Many 
tered on key items or brands chosen 80 bei 
from this group. This selectivity, he on th 
warned, is an important point for man- Reaso 
ufacturers to keep in mind. Even as to 
though his company is making a spe Cemer 
cial effort with national brands, the livere 
leading brand is selected on its sales food. 
performance record, regardless of One 
whether it carries a national, local or cently 
private label. tonal 
In carrying out consumer promotion Produc 
operations, manufacturers were urged pigme 
by J. O. Peckman, A. C. Nielsen Co., In 
F 
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to balance carefully the cost against 
the share of consumer sales obtained, 
in order to select the types of promo- 
tion that work best for the individual 
manufacturer. While Mr. Peckman 
refrained from making sweeping gen- 
éralizations, he offered the following 
personal observations on promotion: 

1. Don’t promote a product unless 
it is really good. 2. Consumer promo- 
tions rarely stop a declining sales 
curve. 3. Sales gains on old, well es- 
tablished items, occuring as a result of 
consumer promotion, are usually tem- 


porary. 4. Some of the sales gain ob- 


tained on a new product as a result of 
consumer promotion are frequently 
fairly long lasting, if the product is top 
quality at the price. 5. Frequent, suc- 
cessive promotion on the same product 
generally produces smaller and smaller 
sales results. 


Ask Soybean Producers 
To Invest in Promotion 


U. S. SoyBEAN PropuceERS are being 
asked to invest %c. per bushel from the 
returns of their 1948 soybean crop in- 
a nationwide educational-promotional- 
legislative program, Geo. M. Strayer, 
secretary of the American Soybean 
Assn., has announced. 

Stimulated by wartime demands, the 
soybean crop has grown in acreage 
faster than any other commerical farm 
crop in history, and a nationally inte- 
grated program in behalf of the soy- 
bean industry is now very much 
needed, according to Strayer. 

The program for the ASA, which is 
on a purely voluntary basis, was 
launched by Paul C. Hughes, associa- 
tion field representative, in selected 
Ohio and Illinois communities in June 
and July. Collections from producers 
of the 1948 soybean crop will be 
through local elevators. 

The plan, said Strayer, will follow 
the same general pattern used by the 
National Cotton Council, the Citrus 
Fruit Growers, National Livestock & 
Meat Board, and other organizations 
that actively promote farm crops. 


Processors Watching 
FTC on Base Pricing 


MANy food processors who never did 
so before are now keeping a sharp eye 
on the Federal Trade Commission. 
Reason: They’re looking for a tipoff 
as to how hard FTC will swing the 
Cement Institute decision against de- 
livered pricing in other industries, like 
food. 

One such tipoff came to light re- 
cently in an FTC case against Na- 
tional Lead Co. and a half dozen other 
Producers of white lead and various 
Pigments for paint manufacture. 

In its brief on a trial examiner’s 





Fig. 2228—Screw Ends 
Fig. 2229—Flange Ends 








..» IN BRONZE GATE VALVE DESIGN 





LUNKENHEIMER 


200 LB. BRONZE UNION BONNET GATE VALVE 





‘The new Lunkenheimer 200 Lb. Bronze 
Union Bonnet Gate Valve incorporates 
the first application of full cylindrical 
body sections in bronze gate valves. This 
construction, previously used only in 
higher pressure steel valves, provides 
great strength and maximum resistance 
against distortion of the valve body and 
seats due to internal pressure strains and 
other stresses. Tests made under the most 
severe conditions prove that this design 
will not distort and will maintain initial 
proportions and seat tightness. 


In addition to the cylindrical body con- 
struction and other service-giving fea- 
tures, these valves employ Lunkenheimer’s 
patented Alloy Stems which eliminate 
stem thread failure due to wear. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER C2. 


—"QUALITY’= 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A, 


NEW YORK 13. CHICAGO 6 
BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 34 


EXPORT OEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST.. NEW YORK 13, N. ¥. 





Double Disc 
Rising Stem 





























0.S.& Y. 
Union Bonnet 
3/4 to 2 inches 


Union. Bonnet 
VY to 2 inches 


Fig. 2232 — Fig. 2230 — 
Screw Ends Screw Ends 
Fig. 2233 — Fig. 2231 — 
Flange Ends Flange Ends 
Wedge Disc, Wedge Disc, 
Rising Stem Non-rising Stem 








Complete information is given 
in Circular No. 534. Ask your 
Lunkenheimer Distributor for 
a copy or write us direct. 
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SAFETY 
EFFICIENCY 


CM overhead materials handling units are designed to increase 
plant output and lower production costs by mechanizing and 
speeding the movement of materials. If you are improving or 
expanding your plant, it will pay you to check up on CM indus- 
trial hoists. Three of the most popular units in the CM line are... 


The CYCLONE Model M High speed heavy 
duty hand hoist. 96% efficient. 1 ton capacity 
" weighs only 35 pounds. 
5) cotion. Capacities from % ton up. 





Sealed in lifetime lubri- 






The COMET Portable, speedy, sturdy elec- 
tric hoist. One-hand control. For plug in on 110, 
220 or 440 volts. Capacities from % to 1 ton. 


The METEOR Fast, heavy duty electric hoist. 
Airplane type cooling. Push button control. 
Single or two speed. Capacities from 4% ton up. 


Write today for literature and the name of 
your local distributor who handles the com- 
plete line of CM overhead materials handling 
equipment. 


CHISHOLM-MOORE 


HOIST CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with Columbus-McKinnon Chain Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


New York « Chicago’s Cleveland + San Francisco « Los Angeles 
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Wide World 
BASKET OF ORANGES 

Well, sir, the caption says Bobbie McIntyre 

likes Florida oranges and they like her— 

which seems like a lot of trouble to go to 

for the sake of the few readers who will 

bother to look at the caption. 


recommended decision, FTC trial law- 
yers reiterated the idea that delivered 
nricing is illegal only if the commodity 
is: 

(1) Standarized with little quality 
difference between the product of one 
seller and another, and (2) so heavy 
that freight charges are an important 
part of the final cost of the product to 
the buyer. 

Another point in the case involved 
the trial examiner’s finding that, in 
this industry, there was no price dis- 
crimination against near-the-mill buy- 
ers when a producer charged one de- 
livered price to all customers within a 
single zone. 

Speaking of the scope of the Cement 
Institute Decision, here is what the 
FTC lawyers wrote in their brief: 

“Arguments will no doubt be ad- 
vanced that it (the Cement Institute 
Decision) would necessarily result in 
condemning any universal delivered 
price system in any other industry, and 
would be . . . applicable not only to 
the heavy industrial products here, but 
to chewing gum, candy, magazines, 
and a host of other common articles of 
commerce which are sold on a unl- 
versal price. Such argument is with- 
out foundation.” 


Citrus Promotion 


THE Fioripa Citrus ComMMISSION has 
adopted sweeping revision of its sales 
promotion of both fresh and canned 
products. 

The field force will be more than 
doubled, with employment of two wom- 
en dietitians or home economists t0 
promote citrus products in the Federal 
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stick t NORDA 


Make your product even more of a favorite. Flavor 
it with Norda Peach. 








Norda Peach Flavor competes with fresh fruit in 

sun-gold peach orchard richness. It’s the true peach 
goodness that people like. Both genuine and imita- 

tion Norda Peach have the.real fruit character. 


Insist on Norda, because Norda insists on excel- 
lence. Every flavor, extract, and oil produced in 
the big, modern Norda plant is as perfect for: its 
purpose as we know how to make it. Our concen- 
tration on quality serves you well. 








Try Norda Peach Flavor . . . and the other fine 
flavors. . . . Send for free samples and Flavor Cata- 
logue today. Your own test is the best way to find 
out. Write us now. 


Norda 
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COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 


Phase Microscope 


EQUIPMENT and APPLICATIONS 


This new booklet includes: 


* A brief history of phase microscopy. 
* Schematic diagram of light path. 


* Non-mathematical explanation of 
theory. 

* Chart ‘showing 68 tested applications 
for phase microscopy—and suitable 
objectives for each application. 


* List of Spencer phase objectives in dark, Phase Microscope 


bright and B-minus contrast. 


* The two Spencer phase condensers— 
turret and single unit. 


*% Spencer phase microscopes and sug- 
gested optical outfits. 

* Complete bibliography on phase micro- 
scopy. 


* Numerous photomicrographs and other 
illustrations. 


Much of this information has never been available 


before. For your free copy write Dept. J49. 
y PY pt. J Phase Microscope 


No. 1&83MAV 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


Mini aclusvors of fe SPENCER siealific LLL 





Wide World 
WEED CONTROL 

Robert Myer and Foster Silbaugh (top) use 
a plane to spot weed infestation on farms 
in Humboldt County, Iowa. Air view 
(above) reveals weed patch in upper left 
corner of a field. Location is marked on 
map, and farm owner is advised to get 
busy clearing out infested area. 


school lunch program, and a woman to 
operate a testing kitchen at the con- 
mission’s headquarters in Lakeland, 

Another move approved employment 
of a beverage specialist to work with 
bottlers, vending machine operators, 
and dairies. 


Boost in Express Rate 
Irks the Fish Shippers 


WHEN the Railway Express Agency 
sent out notification to shippers of 
fresh fish and shellfish, June 17, that it 
was going to change the classification 
of rates, it brewed itself a fine storm. 

Via REA, a shipper now expresses 
fish and shellfish with ice, by adding 
25 percent to weight of the fish and 
then paying the express rate for the 
weight of fish plus 25 percent. But 
under REA’s proposal he would have 
to pay the shipping charge for the 
weight of the fish plus 50 percent. 

The 25 percent method of payitg 
for cost of hauling ice has been d 
many years standing. The express rate 
per pound for hauling fish has gonew) 
from time to time, but this standard 
25 percent addition has not as ye 
changed, 

Shippers take the bald view that 
REA’s plan is just a means of getting 
more revenue without actually asking 
for an increase in the rates on fish 
Accordingly, when REA announced 
the new rate as effective on or abot! 
September 5, the shippers were quick 
to protest. 

REA first replied that it would be 
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Minneapolis 
Star end Tribune 
BNC MORNING @ SUNDay 
565,000 Sunday © 435,000 Daily 
A leading media for food advertisers 
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MACARONI PRODUCTS 
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The best 

evidence that Minnesota is 

the place to locate your business i- the 
growth and prosperity of companies, like 
those whose well-known trademarks 

are shown here. 


Industrious Minnesotans give a 
day's work for a day's wage. 
With a background of good 
schooling they are quick to 
learn, and are steady, reli- 
able workers. 


In this uncrowded Land of 
10,000 Lakes you will find 
a people who have a common 
sense approach to industries’ 
problems, a people who make 
good neighbors in work and 
in play. 


Minnesota is a good place to spend your 
vacation as well as to locate your business 
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FRITZSCHE VALUES... 
a PART of the product, APART from the price 


Making an absolute certainty of the quality 
of raw materials entering our Flavors and 
Seasoning Oils is the major responsibility of 
our well organized Quality Control Laboratory. 
Here, a number of routine tests, such as the 
gravometric analysis (illustrated) which gives 
a determination of the material’s constituents 
by weight, enables us to determine, within a 
narrow range, its suitability for use in our 
finished products. A small detail, perhaps, 
but in the end it all adds up to a large 
total of customer satisfaction! ... Write us 
for FREE Flavor Cost Calculator and... 


IF YOU HAVE A FLAVORING PROBLEM, PLEASE CONSULT US. 
THERE’S A GOOD FRITZSCHE FLAVOR FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


7 b | T 1 9 CHE Established Pa ey 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES and *STOCKS: ‘Atlanta, Georgia, *Boston, Massachusetts, *Chicago, Illinois, Cincinnati, 
Obio, Cleveland, Obio, Dallas, Texas, Dctroit, Michigan, *Los Angeles, California, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
San Francisco, California, *St. Louis, Missouri, *Toronto, Canada and * Mexico, D, F. FACTORY: Clifton, N. J. 
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PS Re RI RTI 


Need a ‘“‘special purpose’’ belt? 


Consult CYCLONE! 


Cyclone engineers will gladly help you design a metal belt to meet 
the needs of your special operating conditions. Take advantage of 
Cyclone experience: more than 25 years in the production of metal 
belts for industry. 

Cyclone Conveyor Belts are made in three styles: Chain Link, Flat 
Wire and Flex-Grid. When made to proper specifications, they are 
relatively unaffected by steam, water, oil, heat or chemicals. 


By the makers of Cyclone Fence 


Write for CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


FREE catalog *4. DEPT. H-98 WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT CO., NEW YORK 
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ready to talk the matter over July 27, 
then Jater moved for a postponement of 
the discussions, finally setting the 
meeting over to September 14, at the 
Hotel Statler, in Boston. 

Distributors are telling REA that if 
it gets such a rate, cost of transport by 
Railway Express will be so high that 
shippers will switch more and more to 
trucks. Meantime, USDA transporta- 
tion experts are taking an active hand, 
Their job, as they see it, is to act in in- 
terest of commercial fisheries. 

As yet, ICC is not officially involved, 
although it knows what is going on, 
REA is not likely to officially file the 
higher rates with ICC until after it 
has negotiated with the shippers. 

After REA files officially, the ship- 
pers have ten days to protest, and if 
the protest has weight, ICC can sus- 
pend the application of the new rates 
pending public hearing. Then it goes 
through the ICC mill. 

However, if REA can get some in- 
dustry agreement—on some lesser in- 
crease, for instance—there is a possi- 
bility that an increase (though maybe 
not the present figure) could become 
effective without ICC action. 


Government Programs 
Boost Fish Research 


INVESTIGATION of several problems fac- 
ing the fishing industry has gotten a 
boost from government and siate-fed- 
eral government programs recently 
launched or speeded up. Among them 
are projects designed to revive the 
Atlantic salmon runs, study of freezing 
of fish at sea, and research on canning 
new varieties of fish. 

First phase of a research program to 
determine the practicality of freezing 
fish at sea, before bringing them 
ashore for processing and distribution, 
has been launched by the commercial 
fisheries branch of the Department of 
Interior’s Fish & Wildlife Service. 

Phase 1 aims to determine, for all 
the. commercial varieties of fish, 
whether or not quality, flavor, etc., 
are adversely affected by freezing at 
sea, unfreezing ashore, and then pet- 
haps refreezing again before being 
shipped to market. 


ECA Will Ship Eggs 
Remaining in Surplus 
THERE has been agreement by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
and the Commodity Credit Corp. to 4 
plan under which approximately 37; 
500,000 Ib. of frozen whole eggs— 
representing the remainder of stocks 
purchased by CCC for price support 
purposes in 1947—will be made avail- 
able for shipment abroad under ERP 


sponsorship. 
The eggs will be handled under the 
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CRYSTALLINE 
VITAMIN D, 


Deltaxin provides Vitamin D, 
in its purest, most potent form 


for the fortification of fluid milk and other foods. An out- 
standing Vitamin D concentrate, Deltaxin in propylene 


glycol offers you these advantages: 


PURITY Deltaxin is the 


purest known form of Vitamin D2. 


ECONOMY Costs less 


than one cent per 100 quarts of milk. 
No extra equipment necessary. 


ACCURACY Propylene 


glycol as solvent insures rapid and 
thorough dispersion, unvarying anti- 
rachitic potency. 


STABILITY Does not be- 


come rancid; does not alter color, odor 
or taste of milk; not affected by pas- 
teurization or homogenization. 


CONVENIENCE Simply “mea- 


sure-and-add” direct to milk any time 
before pasteurization. 








The Council on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Association has 








OTHER 
SPECIAL MARKETS DIVISION 
PRODUCTS 


B-E-T-S*— The original Food-Enrich- 
ment Tablet for Bread and Maca- 
roni Products. 

VEXTRAM* —The First Starch Base 
Mixture for Enrichment of Flour, 
Corn and Macaroni Products. 


OXYLITE*—An Improved Flour 
Bleaching Agent. 


TRIDEE* —Vitamin Dg, Activated 7- 
dehydrocholesterol, for Vitamin D 
Fortification of Animal Feeds. 

PURE CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN D3 
—For Fortification of Evaporated 
Milk. 


ASCORBIC ACID—To retard brown- 
ing, retain flavor of Frozen Fruits. 


Pure Crystalline Vitamins in Bulk 


Vitamin By Niacin 
Vitamin Bo Niacinamide 
Vitamin Be 


Calcium Pantothenate 
LIGNIN VANILLIN C. P. U. S. P. 


ROCCAL*—powerful sanitizing 
agent; the original quaternary 
ammonium compound. 


* Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








declared Deltaxin in propylene glycol 
suitable for the fortification of Council 
accepted vitamin D milk. 











SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Sold in four convenient sizes 
for small and large dairies. 
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WINTHROP-STEARNS Ss INC. 
170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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*Sole Manufacturer Under U. S. Patents 1 902,785 & 2,030,792 








provisions of Section 112 (e) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, which 
authorizes the Department of Agri. 
culture to pay up to 50 percent of the 
cost of designated surplus commodities 
made available for this program. 

The frozen eggs amount to about 
61,000,000 Ib. Of this total, almost 
12,000,000 Ib. were sold to domestic 
outlets and to commercial exporters, 
Slightly less than 12,000,000 Ib. are be. 
ing dried by USDA for the school 
lunch program. The remainder will 
now be used outside the U. S. 


Cuba and Puerto Rico 
Sugar Quotas Boosted 


PRORATION of an additional 175,000 
short tons, raw value, of sugar quota 
to Puerto Rico and Cuba, has been 
made by USDA, in accordance with 
the Sugar Act of 1948. 

It is now expected that Hawaii will 
be unable, by 75,000 tons, to market 
the quantity previously expected and 
that the mainland cane sugar area will 
be unable to market 100,000 tons of its 
current quota. 





SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


September 


8-19—3d International food show, Parma, Italy. 

11-19—Minneapolis Retail Growers Assn., Na- 
tional food show, Auditorium, Minne- 
apolis. 

13-15—American Soybean Assn., 28th annual 
convention, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

13-17—Instrument Society of America, National 
conference and exhibit, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

19-21—Southern Bakers Assn., exposition and 
production conference, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Atlanta. 

20-22—American Meat Institute, 43d annual 
convention, Waldorf-Astoria, New York 


ity. 
20-23—University of Minnesota, dairy products 
institute, St. Paul Campus, St. Paul, 


inn. 

21-22—Purdue University, 4th industrial waste 
conference, Civil Engineering Bldg., 
Lafayette, Ind. 

23-25—National Coffee Assn., annual conven- 
tion, Mount Washington Hotel, Bretton 
Woods, N. H. 

27-Oct. 1—Newspaper Food Editors’ Confer- 
ence, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


October 


12-16—National Chemical Exposition and Indus- 
trial Chemical Conference, Coliseum, 
Chicago. 

14-15—Packaging Institute, 10th annual forum, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. 

25-28—National Frozen Food Locker Assn., 9th 
annual convention and exhibition, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago. |. 5 

25-30—Dairy Industries Exposition, Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City. Also International 
Assn. of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Hotel 
Traymore (25-27), and Milk Industry 
Foundation, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall (28- 


30). 
27—National Pickle Packers Assn., annual 
meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 


November 


4—- 5—American Butter Institute, 40th annual 
meeting, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. ! 
15-17—American_ Oil Chemists Society, . 
meeting, Pennsylvania Hotel, New Yor 


City. 

15-17—Grocery Manufacturers Assn., 40th an- 
nual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 

15-19—American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages, 2nd Postwar International, Expos! 
tion, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
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Changes in Food Supplies 





Production 


Wheat flour production, in May, esti- 
mated at 22,700,000 sacks, was 2.7 per- 
cent above April, but 7.1 percent under 
May, 1947 output. Production was at 
the rate of 77.7.percent of capacity. 


Lard rendered in June came to 172,- 
736,000 Ib., considerably above the re- 
vised May figure of 143,311,000 Ib. 


American cheese production, in June, 
was estimated at 106,440,000 lb. This 
represented a May-June increase of 4 
percent, compared with a 6 percent 
gain a year ago, and a 4 percent aver- 
age gain for the recent May-June five- 
year average. 


Poultry, canned or used in canning 
during June, totaled 13,288,000 Ib., an 
increase of 89 percent over June, 1947. 
The quantity of poultry canned or used 
in canning during the first six months 
totaled 73,408,000 Ib., compared with 
43,128,000 lb. for the same period last 


year. 


Materials 


Grain estimates tell their own story: 
Corn, 3,329,000,000 bu, 39 percent more 
than last year, and a new record. 
Wheat, 1,242,000,000 bu., second only 
to last year—but with 195,000,000 bu. 
carryover, total supplies are almost 
equal to 1947. Oats, 1,426,000,000 bu., 
second only to last year. Barley, 307,- 
000,000 bu., compared with last year’s 
279,000,000. 


European wheat crop was estimated, 
in July, at 1,450,000,000 bu., which com- 
pares with 1,015,000,000 last year, and 
a prewar average of 1,588,000,000 bu. 


Green pea production estimates were 
down to 381,320 tons, July 15. This is 
13 percent under 1947 output, but 4 per- 
cent more than the 1937-1946 average. 


Snap bean production, on July 1, 
was estimated at 178,400 tons, 5 percent 
above last year and 3 percent over the 
1937-1946 average. 


Vegetable plantings that exceeded 
last year include: Beets, 27 percent; 
tomatoes, 17.5 percent; kraut cabbage, 
70 percent; and green lima beans, 4 
percent. 


Dessicated coconut production in 
the Philippines has been increasing 
steadily. Only 5,600 tons were turned 
out in 1946. Production for 1947 is 
estimated at 35,500 tons, while 50,000 to 
55,000 tons are anticipated this year. 
Last December’s typhoon wiped out 
the 90,000-ton output that had been 
hoped for in 1948. 


Chicks produced in commercial 
hatcheries, im June, totaled 97,367,000, 
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7 percent more than June, 1947, but 24 
percent below the 1942-1946 average. 
Output of chicks for the first six 
months of this year totaled 945,316,000, 
a drop of 11 percent from the 1,061,116,- 
000 produced during the same 1947 
period. Eggs in incubators, on July 1, 
were 20 percent larger than a year ago, 
indicating a larger July hatch than last 
year. 


Pecan production was indicated, in 
August, at 152,560,000 Ib., 34,000,000 1b. 
greater than 1947, and almost 45,000,000 
lb. above the ten-year average. 


Storage 


Frozen fish and shellfish held in 
storage, July 1, totaled 99,485,000 Ib., 
which compares with 85,601,000 Ib. held 
on June 1, 90,158,000 held July 1, 1947, 
and the July 1-five-year average of 
78,881,000 Ib. 


Public cooler occupancy increased 
less than normally during June, resting 
at 67 percent on July 1, a rise of only 
2 points from June 1 standings. The 
recent five-year average increase, dur- 
ing June-3, was 3 points. 


Public freezer occupancy stood at 
71 percent on July 1, which represented 
a l point increase for the month, com- 
pared with a five-year average June in- 
crease of 4 points. 


Indexes 


Business Week’s index of business 
activity climbed to 196.1 for the week 
ending August 7, which compares with 
195.5 for the preceding week, 194.4 a 
month previous, and 183.9 a year ago. 


The commodity price index on food, 
compiled by the New York Journal of 
Commerce, was 213.1 for the week end- 
ing August 14. It was 211.9 for the 
preceding week, 210.2 for July, and 
198.4 for August, 1947. 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS 





Total 
-———Awarded——— 
Pending September 1948 
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$5,597 $1,202 
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DINGS 





PROTECTS MACHINERY 
KEEPS PRODUCTS PURE 


Constant power .. . tremendous 
surface strength ... no “dead spots” 
. that’s your insurance against 
tramp iron damage to equipment or 
contamination of products. The Dings 
Perma-Pulley is completely automatic 
and trouble free . . . just install it 
and forget it. New Bulletin gives 
complete details. 

For extra heavy burden depths, 
use Dings Electromagnetic Pulleys. 
Whatever your requirement, Dings 
has the best magnet for the job, either 
electro or permanent. Write today. 








e Most powerful non-elec- 
tric pulley on the market 


e No wiring — no electrical 
accessories 


e Magnetic permanence 
guaranteed for life of in- 
stallation 


Simple to install 
No operating cost 
No maintenance 


Made of extra high strength 
Alnico 








DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO. 


4741 W. McGeogh Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Dings 





“HIGH INTENSITY” 
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CONCENTRATED 
IMITATION 


Grutl Rlavews 
WATER SOLUBLE 


Highly concentrated, high quality 
water soluble flavors for manufac- 
turing purposes. 

One gallon, when simply mixed 
with water, produces 32 gallons of 
imitation, non-alcoholic flavor for 
household purposes. 

Another Florasynth Premium 
Product to meet the needs of the 
progressive manufacturer. 


Se Mr inva s g 


5 Apple Lemon 
Apricot Loganberry 
Banana Maple 
Blackberry Orange 
Butter Scotch Peach 


Canteloupe Pear 


Cherry (Tame) Pineapple 
Cherry (Wild) Pistachio 
Cranberry Raspberry 
Currant (Black Root Beer 
and Red) — Strawberry 
Grenadine Vanilla 
Grape Walnut (Black) 
Grape (Concord) Walnut (English) 
Watermellon 





lonea 
Si LABORATORIES, INC 


CHICACO 6 e NEW YORK 61° LOS ANGELES 13 
DALLAS 1 © DETROIT 2 © MEMPHIS 1 » NEW ORLEANS 13 
ST. LOUIS 2 ¢ SAN BERNARDINO .© SAN FRANCISCO 11 
Florasynth Labs. (Canada) Ltd. — Montreal 
Toronto* Vancouver * Winnipeg ¢ Florasynth 
Laboratories de Mexico S. A. * Mexico City / 
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What Washington Thinks 


By R. S. McBRIDE, Washington, D. C. 





ORDERS ARE MANDATORY— 
The Selective Service Act of 1948 
which is now governing the draft of 
young men for military service also 
provides. for a draft on industry with 
respect to wanted industrial goods. 
Section 18 makes mandatory in any 
enterprise the acceptance of any order 
which the proper government agencies 
require of such firm. Not only must the 
order be accepted, but it must be given 
precedence over others, delivery must 
be made on the schedule indicated, and 
the kind, quality, and price may be fixed 
by federal officials. Thus the President 
and his designated agents have more 
peacetime power than ever before 
granted, even during a war. Let’s hope 
the Administration is not too harsh. 


HERSHEY AGAIN — General Her- 
shéy again has been named as Selective 
Service director. This means that to a 
very large extent deferments of young 
men under the draft law are going to 
be based on local judgment. The Gen- 
eral has no sympathy with group de- 
ferments, and he can be expected to 
resist anything remotely resembling 
them. Food plant executives seeking 
deferment for employees should be 
guided accordingly. 


FAT SUPPLY—The world supply of 
fats and oils continues to be subject to 
international agreement under FAO. 
The plan for 1948-49 has been set up on 
a tentative basis and is now before the 
participating governments for criti- 
cism and approval. Allotments for the 
next fiscal year represent about two- 
thirds of the total quantity used in 
prewar years by the same countries. 
Agreement on trade sources and desti- 
nations do not differ radically from last 
year—indicating that the world scarcity 
is little modified. 


SPEEDING MATURITY—Chemical 
spray on pineapples is now able to re- 
duce the long ripening period formerly 
needed for that fruit. This seems a safe 
conclusion after the recent Puerto Rico 
experiments, which have contributed 
in making the pineapple crop third in 
importance from the Island, under 


only sugar and tobacco in dollar value. 
Comparable maturity-control work 
may develop in other fruit and vege- 
table industries. 


SUGAR CRITICISMS—Congress told 
the Department of Agriculture, under 
the Sugar Act of 1948, how it should 
establish production and import quotas 
for domestic, territorial, and insular 
supplies. As the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has begun to apply that law, criti- 
cism has developed. It is obvious that 
the law is going to be used to main- 
tain high sugar prices, a result most de- 
sirable politically in an election year. 
It looks as though the sugar users of 
the country, both housewives and in- 
dustry, have not sufficiently anticipated 
the effect of this law in upping sugar 
prices for the indefinite future. 


RE-EMPLOYMENT RIGHTS—tThe 
new Selective Service Law again estab- 
lishes re-employment rights for indi- 
viduals who leave commercial employ- 
ment in response to the draft. It is not 
too soon to find out exactly what those 
rights are for each individual company 
situation. Most of us have too soon 
forgotten the headaches we had when 
the GI’s came back and asked for their 
old jobs. Apparently this problem of 
re-employment is to continue with us 
indefinitely. 


FUEL ECONOMY—Every possible 
plant improvement must be made to 
secure fuel economy during the coming 
winter, when the cost of fuel will be 
higher than ever before. And even 
more compelling will be the threat of 
fuel scarcity which booming industry 
may bring about during the 1948-49 
cold weather. 


- WORSE FLOODS—The devastating 


floods of the Columbia River this year 
are merely a spectacular example of the 
way in which river development has in- 
creased the opportunity for flood dam- 
age. Far too many establishments 
seeking water frontage have counted 
on the normal high water mark as the 
limit of hazard. But that is far from 
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being safe. Restricted river channels 
and substantial man-made modifica- 
tions upstream have often intensified 
high water problems. Every down- 
stream enterprise is necessarily con- 
cerned about upstream channel re- 
striction. Smart managements on the 
water front are now investigating all 
those factors that hitherto have seemed 
negligible from their local point of 
view. 


WE PAY FOR LOSSES—The food 
industries are in effect paying for the 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of food raw materials annually de- 
stroyed by insects and other pests. The 
present national economy virtually in- 
sures a certain gross income to agri- 
culture. If that income can be obtained 
from larger sales of crops, by virtue of 
less destruction by pests, then the 
food industries will benefit in a some- 
what more favorable unit price for raw 
materials. On this basis it becomes evi- 
dent that there is no other agency in 
America more directly interested in 
stimulating pest control by newly es- 
tablished chemical methods that have 
been proven effective in practice. 


INTERSTATE TRUCKS — Some 
folks have made a considerable issue 
of the recent ICC decision declaring 
that owners of truck fleets doing in- 
terstate hauling are not common car- 
riers in most cases. That decision was 
important only in emphasizing that 
food manufacturers, for example, can 
continue to haul their products across 
state lines without becoming involved 
in federal control of rates charged for 
such delivery. 


POTATO FLOUR—Large quantities 
of surplus potatoes are being processed 
for manufacture of potato flour, espe- 
cially with idle equipment in distil- 
leries. Practically all of this flour is 
going abroad for relief feeding in 
Bizonia—where potato flour is wel- 
comed, since potato bread has long 
been an accepted item in the Euro- 
pean diet. One wonders whether a new 
comparable American market may be 
developed by some clever potato flour 
makers. They will never have a better 
chance to try. 


WINTER TESTS—Recent work done 
in testing of packaging methods and 
packaging materials during the sum- 
mertime provides the most rigorous 
trials. Especially effective are tests 
directed to the question of prevention 
of loss or gain of water. But as winter 
conditions approach, comparable tests 
are impracticable unless special humid- 
ity rooms are provided. Some of the 
government agencies doing other kinds 
of checking have such test rooms. It 
looks as though food research labo- 
ratories might well consider similar 
equipment, if year-round investigation 
is to go on. Cost of the apparatus and 
its operation is considerable, but readi- 
ness to supply quality packages next 
spring may depend on having adequate 
test rooms available this winter. 
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Farquhar Conveyor Model 435-FM 
with hydraulic lift for fast and accu- 
rate freight handling. 





Farquhar Conveyor Model 431-EW 
for heavy-duty handling of bags, 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
FARM EQUIPMENT 


FOOD PROCESSING AND 











Eliminate “DEAD” 
Storage Space... 
Speed Up Handling ~ 


with FARQUHAR 
FREIGHT 
CONVEYORS 





















ARQUHAR Freight Conveyors (Model 
435-FM shown here) move bags, bales, 
boxes, cartons and bundles faster, 
cheaper, easier, when your handling 
operations call for loading, piling, stacking, 
horizontal conveying, moving from floor to 
floor or eliminating ‘‘dead’’ storage space. 
All Farquhar Freight Conveyors are de- 
signed with one purpose in mind... to 
cut handling costs, no matter what the 
handling problem may be. Farquhar Con- 
veyors are flexible, can be set up singly or 
in tandem. Models available in various 
sizes and mounting styles. 

See Farquhar first for the right materials 
handling conveyor for your job. Tell us 
your handling problem . . . we’ll see that 
you get the information you need. 


Write A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, 205 Duke Street, 
York, Pennsylvania, or 628 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


PORTABLE OR PERMANENT 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


CONVEYORS 
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Cleanliness and efficiency usually go hand in 
hand, Replace your old inefficient, unsightly steam 
plant with a modern Cleaver-Brooks “packaged” 
steam generator. Its modern design, its well 
integrated construction — its clean, smokeless effi- 
cient operation (no ashes, dirt or soot to contend 
with) assure a show place boiler-room like the one 
illustrated above. 

There are more “packaged” Cleaver-Brooks steam 
generators serving a wider range of steam needs 
than any other make. Cleaver-Brooks units have 
been serving all industry for more than 15 years. 
Check your operating budget — do your steam costs 
seem excessive? Cleaver-Brooks will be glad of 
the opportunity to work with you to see if they can 
be profitably and substantially lowered. Remem- 
ber, Cleaver-Brooks can help you plan your steam 
generation needs to meet not only current loads 


UW are te proud 
of your boiler room? 








but to provide for future expansion as well. 


@ Low operating costs: unsurpassed guarantee: — 80% 
thermal efficiency from full load down to 30% of its rating: 


@ Quick steaming — for any emergency or fluctuating loads 
— through high heat transfer. 


@ Fast installation. No special foundation needed. No 
smoke-stack required, only simple roof-high vent. Saves 
space, fits into low head-room locations. Oil or gas firing 
provides clean smokeless operation. 


@ FACTORY-FINISHED AND TESTED—a “packaged” 
unit meeting all code requirements. 


@ SIZES: 15 to 500 h.p., pressures from 15 to 200 p.s.i. 
(Write for bulletin and complete information.) 


CLEAVER-BROOKS COMPANY 


327 East Keefe Avenue, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


WRITE on your business letter- 
head for the Free Steam Cost- 
Calculator — a ready-reference 
slide rule showing the compara- 
tive steam costs when using oil, 
gas, or coal as fuel. 





Cleaver-Brooks 


W Ui 
“Package STEAM 


MORE THAN 


HAVE 


SERVED 
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The Borden Co. has begun produc- 
tion of pasteurized process Gruyere 
cheese at the Lakeshire-Marty plant in 
Monroe, Wis. Equipment was designed 
and built in Switzerland. Capacity of 
plant is 9,000 6-0z. packages daily. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale Co., Inc., 
Maywood, IIl., is continuing its plant 
modernization and expansion program 
with the construction of a 40,000-sq.-ft. 
building addition to provide increased 
warehouse and garage facilities. 


Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. has 
purchased business and physical assets 
of J. S. Ivins’ Son, Inc., 113-yr.-old 
Philadelphia cookie and cracker bakery. 
Ivins company production and distri- 
buting organization will remain intact. 


Chicago Almond Products Co., man- 
ufacturer of almond paste and nut top- 
pings for baking industry, is construct- 
ing new single-story brick plant con- 
taining 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


Clinton Industries, Inc., has negoti- 
ated a seven year loan for $6,500,000 
with a group of midwestern banks. 
Money will be used to complete expan- 
sion program at Clinton, Iowa, plant 
and to provide additional working cap- 
ital. Company recently entered frozen 
food field through acquisition of Snow 
Crop Marketers, Inc. 


Continental Nut Co. has opened sales 
offices in Matson Building, San Fran- 
Cisco, 


Curtice Brothers, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., has installed new canning ma- 
chinery and will employ 200 additional 
workers as a result of a contract to 
pack fruit and vegetables for Gerber 
Products Co. 


Dundee Grape Juice Co, Inc., Dundee, 
N. Y., has filed voluntary petition of 
bankruptcy listing outstanding debts of 
more than $250,000. 


_ Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, is con- 
tinuing its $750,000 plant moderniza- 
tion program with construction of con- 
crete and steel structures six to eight 


Stories high to replace present build- 
ings, 


Felbro Food Products, Culver City, 
Cal., is new name and address of firm 


formerly known as Del-Mar Quality 
Food Co. 


General Foods Corp. is now past 
halfway mark in its $1,000,000 modern- 
aeron program of The Colonial Salt 
Works, Akron, purchased in 1946. 
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A. E. STALEY, JR. 


President and chairman of board of A, E. 
Staley Mfg. Co. He has been appointed 
head of Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration to Norway and will have rank of 


~ Minister under foreign reserves. 





DR. JOSEPH G. LEEDER 


Formerly director of research with Ramsey 
Laboratories, Cleveland, he has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of dairy manu- 
facturing at College of Agriculture, Rut- 
gers University. 


Joyce Seven-Up Co., Chicago, began 
production in August in its new one- 
story building containing over 43,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. 


National Biscuit Co. is reported to be 
preparing plans for construction of a 
new bakery in Elmira, N. Y. 


Stokely Foods, Inc., expected to have 
completed the rebuilding of their ware- 
house, offices and shipping room, at 
Celina, Ohio, by late August. The build- 
ing had been destroyed in a $500,000 
fire, April 13. 


1948 


ANDREW A. BORLAND 


Retiring professor in charge of Dairy Hus- 
bandry Department, Pennsylvania State 
College. He has been presented certificate 
of honorary recognition and life member- 
ship in the American Dairy Science Assn. 





DR. ROBERT J. SUMNER 


Resigning as a chemist in laboratories of 
American Institute of Baking, he now as- 
sumes new duties as assistant director of 
research with Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis. 


Wayne Candies, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has purchased plant building of 
American Fork & Hoe Co. Plans are 
to remodel plant into a modern stream- 
lined factory. Production activities are 
expected to start early in 1949. 


Fire Losses—P. H. Postel Milling 
€o., Mascoutah, Ill., grain elevator and 
90,000 bu. of wheat, burned with loss 
approximated at $400,000 . . . Roof of 
expeller-house at A. E. Staley soybean 
plant, Decatur, IIl., was ignited by 
combustion of soybean dust, with esti- 
mated $1,000 loss. 
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The Harris “walking beam,” 
installed on all Harris exhaust- 
ers, pasteurizers and coolers, 
brings real savings in equip- 
ment, processing and mainte- 
nance costs. 
This system moves the entire load 
through the processing area at 
one time, without bumping, 
banging or damage. Basis is a 
grid floor alternating with a 
“walking” grid. Processing time 
is controlled by “VARI-Speed.” 
You get 100% use of the proc- 
essing area. There are no pusher 
bars, guides or chains to waste 
this space. 
The few working parts, as well 
as grease points are outside of 
the processing area. Mainte- 
nance and service is greatly 
simplified. 
Your requirements for processing 
' time, temperature and capacity 
can be met, using the efficient 
Harris “walking beam” system. 
Remember — you'll use smaller 
equipment for the same produc- 
tion; you'll use 50% less floor 
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UUMIMIMA © space. 
1. Container rests on stationary grid. 2. “Walking Beam” Write for 
grid raises, lifts container; moves it forward. 3. “Walking 4 
Beam” recedes, lowers container to stationary grid; comp lete details 
returns to (1) and repeats cycle. 
° today 


ENTIRE LOAD MOVES AT ONE TIME. 


8705 CROCKER STREET 
LOS ANGELES 3, CALIFORNIA 


UNITED WELDING & 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Alvin J. Alton, formerly resear¢ 
chemist with Beatrice Foods Co., Chi. 
cago, has accepted position with Tayly 
Freezer Corp., Beloit, Wis., and wil 
direct product development department 


William E. Anklam has been name 
director of new products commertij 
research for General Mills, Inc., Min. 
neapolis. He succeeds A. E. Burnett 
deceased. 


Bradford W. Brown, packaging con. 
sultant formerly with Hummel & (op, 
Milwaukee, has been named research 
executive in the Milwaukee office of 
Container Laboratories, Inc. 


Ernest C. Brown has been appointed 
manager of bulk goods department of 
Hills Bros. Co., New York City, packer 
of Dromedary Food Products. 


George A. Farrah, formerly technical 
superintendent at Manayunk, Pa., plant 
of Container Corp. of America, has 
joined staff of Container Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago. 


Dr. Herbert Fineberg has been ap- 
pointed chief chemist of Glyco Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Natrium, W. Va. 


E. G. Grab, Jr., former director of 
Food Processing Research Section of 
TVA, Knoxville, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed research associate in Food Re- 
search Dept. of Heekin Can Co. He will 
make his headquarters in Cincinnati. 


George W. Greenwood, who has been 
associated with Whitman’s Chocolates 
for 22 yr., has now joined Norris, Inc, 
Atlanta, Ga., as vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing and packaging. 


R. A. Larson, associate secretary of 
Ohio Dairy Products Assn. since Jan. 
1947, is now executive-secretary of In- 
diana Dairy Products Assn. 


Maurice H. Lockwood has been 
named a vice-president of International 
Minerals & Chemicals Corp. He will be 
in charge of plant food division. 


Stephen Kwasny, formerly assistant 
foreman, Lasting Flavor Dept., Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, has been promoted to 
foreman of that department. He sut 
ceeds Vincent Gohman, recently made 
traveling supervisor of sausage and 
lasting flavor operations in the genera 
superintendent’s office. 


W. J. Mahan, formerly staff tech 
nologist at N. Y. research and develop- 
ment headquarters of General Foods 
Corp., has been named technical direc- 
tor of company’s Diamond Crystal Salt 
Div., St. Clair, Mich. He succeeds Dr. 
J. Avery Dunn, who was appointed act 
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This boiler feed system, for example, shows how 
completely Crane fills your piping needs, regard- 
izing con less of the fluids to be handled. For Crane offers 
1el & Co, the world’s most complete selection of brass, 
1 research iron, steel and alloy piping materials. Standard- 
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Gravitation doesn't appear as a plant 
expense but it’s a big factor in keeping 
costs up. Not even a feather will raise 
itself into working position, move sideways 
or deposit itself where needed. Human or 
steel muscles are needed to lift and move 
raw materials, semi-finished goods and 
finished products. 


Where heavy loads are concerned, 
plant engineers don't depend on human 
muscles, but think in terms of a Shepard 
Niles overhead traveling crane. With a 
multitude of sizes and types available, 
there’s bound to be one to fit your own 
needs — and a trained, experienced engi- 
neer of America’s leading builder of over- 
head traveling cranes will help you select 
the one best fitted for your needs. 


No matter what size or style Shepard 
Niles overhead traveling crane is selected 
to do your job, you can depend on sound 
design, rugged and precise construction, 
reserve capacity and economical, trouble- 
free operation year after year. 


% Shepard Niles engineers may feel an electric hoist is 
better fitted for your needs than an overhéad” traveling 
crane. Their rec dations are bi d because Shepard 
Niles makes both. Only the type crane or hoist best suited 
for your job will be recommended. 
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ing sales manager of Atlantic Gelatin 
Division. 


Harry N. Neureuter has been named © 
president of Hasselbeck Cheese Div. of © 
Borden Cheese Co., Buffalo. He suc- 7 
ceeds his brother, Clarence H. Neureu- © 
ter, who died May 30. 


Joseph W. Odlum, formerly assistant 
general manufacturing manager at Post 
Cereals Div. of General Foods Corp, 
Battle Creek, Mich., has been named 
manager of manufacturing and engi- 
neering at Atlantic Gelatin Div. 


P. E. Petty, supervisory assistant 
over Swift & Co. packing plants in the 
president’s office, has been elected a 
vice-president of the company’s board. 
His new duties will be as assistant to 
President John Holmes. 


J. A. Shellenberg, head of milling in- 
dustry department, Kansas State Col- 
lege, has begun a study of food conser- 
vation and grain storage problems in 
Costa Rica and El Salvador for Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs and 
United Nations Food & Agricultural 
Organization. 


Carl F. Cori, professor of biochem- 
istry, Washington University, St. Louis, 
has received Willard Gibbs Medal, 
awarded by Chicago Section of Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, for his outstand- 
ing discoveries in sugar utilization by 
the human body. 


F. W. Quigley has been named dis- 
trict supervisor in charge of plants and 
warehouses of Midwest Dairy Products 
Corp., DuQuoin, II1. 


Dr. H. W. Vahlteich, vice-president 
in charge of research and quality con- 
trol, Best Foods, Inc., has been named 
vice-chairman of Fall meeting of Amer- 
ican Oil Chemists’ Society. 


C. R. Weaver, former manager of 
Miami plant of American Bakeries Co., 
has been appointed manager of Atlanta 
plant to succeed R. C. Hicks, resigned. 


ASSOCIATED 
INDUSTRIES 





Bakelite Corp., unit of Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., announces ap- 
pointment of John D. Benedito as man- 
ager of newly created Extrusion & 
Molding Materials Div., with head- 
quarters in New York City. 


Brown Instrument Div. of Minneap- 
olis Honeywell Regulator Co. has trans- 
ferred G. L. Ferguson, sales engineet, 


e942". Se - from Atlanta to Charlotte office. 


422 SCHUYLER AVE. e MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 





Harrington & King Perforating Co. 
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Designed expressly for food warehousing, the 
Crescent “Aisle Saver" is the first—and only 
—-truck to right-angle stack from an eight-foot 
aisle, with ample room for maneuvering 
and spotting. a 
You reduce your aisles to 8-foot width and get 

“more than 10%* additional storage space. 





Aisle areas shrink, pay space swells, and 
mechanical handling becomes practical and 
profitable for every food warehovse—large 


or small. 
» Cresceni Mode! LHVH 


2000 Ibs. at 34” load length 
1750 Ibs. at 42” ioad length 


Let Crescent show YOU how to ‘save time, 
manpower and money with this food handling 
champion. 


*Average based on figures from nation-wide study. 





| CRESCENT PALce = ; 


h 


The “Aisle Saver” bulletin 
contains complete informa- 
tion. Write for your free 
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Sodium Benzoate u.s.P. 


Absolutely of the highest purity, fine-flake 


Tepco Sodium Benzoate (U.S.P.) gives uni- 
formly BETTER SOLUBILITY. 


PROMPT SERVICE TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 


Tennessee Products 
& Chemical Corp. 


Ganavd Offices: Nashville, Tennessee 
Eastern Sales Office: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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has appointed David K. Colesberry as 
general sales manager. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wis., announces retirement from the 


company of P. M. Peterson, vice-presi- | 
dent in charge of sales, after 40 con- | 


secutive years of service. 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co.,’ 
Trenton, N. J., announces retirement. 


of H. L. Watson as president of the 
company and election of G. W. Smith, 
Jr., as his successor. 


Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, recently 
announced the retirement of the com- 
pany’s founder, H. T. Heller, as presi- 
dent. He will be succeeded by William 
Heller. The founder will remain as 
chairman of the board. 


St. Regis Paper Co. has installed a 
battery of four automatic Packaging 
machines at National Biscuit Co. plant 
in Toledo, Ohio. Installation is re- 
ported to be largest in flour milling 
industry. 


Turco Products, Inc., Los Angeles 
manufacturer of specialized industrial 
cleaning compounds, has chosen Mc- 
Cook, IIll., as site of its new, modern 
plant to augment present company 
facilities in Chicago, L. A., and Hous- 
ton. 


DEATHS 





A. E. Burnett, director of new pro- 
ducts commercial research for General 
Mills, Inc., died in an auto accident 
near Proctor, Minn., July 4. 


W. H. Carruthers, 75, founder of 
Ideal Bread Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
July 21. 


George W. Dolan, 46, chairman of 
board of directors of Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp., after a brief illness, July 24. 


Lamarcus Colquitt Edwards, Sr., 78, 
leader in Florida citrus industry, July 6 
while visiting friends in Canton, N. C. 


Harry Holland, 64, former president 
of Holland Farms, Inc., Brooklyn, July 
3 at his home in Neponsit, L. I. 


William H. Kelley, chairman of board 
of Kelly Co., manufacturer and whole- 
saler of peanuts and nut products, July 
17, at his residence in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 


Julius Koch, 67, president of E. Guck- 
enheim Bakers Supply Co., June 28 at 
his residence Vinita Park, St. Louis 
County, Mo. 


Bernard D. Rubin, 55, president of 
Sweets Co. of America, July 6, at his 
home in New York City. 
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now producing edible syrup from 
formerly non-usable pineapple juices 


Now in commercial operation, the Dorrco De-Ionization 
System at the Dole-Hawaiian Pineapple Company 

plant in Hawaii represents a milestone in ion-exchange 
progress. 

This installation . . . by far the largest of its kind . . . is 
stripping previously inedible pineapple juices of their 

ash and organic non-sugars prior to evaporation. The 
product is an edible sugar syrup which is being used 

to replace an estimated 8,000,000 lbs. per year of purchased 
sugar for sweetening canned pineapple. 





TOP—4 of the 10 cells comprising this installa- 


Credit for much of the development work underlying this out- tion during final stages of erection. 


standing installation belongs to Dole-Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company—a progressive leader in its field. Significantly, The 
Dorr Company was selected to engineer the process, design the 
plant, supply the equipment and supervise the initial operation — in 
short to provide a complete engineering service. 


ABOVE—Closeup of the control station. 








The successful and proven application of ion-exchange tech- 

niques to the upgrading of sugar-bearing solutions offers 

unlimited possibilities for increased profit to fruit processors. 
Inquiries are invited from those desiring to investigate the application 
of these techniques to their own problems. 





Cee 
=OORRCOxs 
a 


THE DORR COMPANY, ENGINEERS 
570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
ATLANTA *¢ TORONTO «+ CHICAGO 
DENVER « LOS ANGELES 
RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES 
WESTPORT, CONN. 

SUGAR PROCESSING 
PETREE & DORR DIVISION, NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 
ASSOCIATES AND REPRESENTATIVES 
Dorr Technical Services and Equipment Are Also 
Available Through Associated Companies and Rep- 


resentatives in the Principal Cities of the World. 
Names and Addresses on Request. 
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FOOD EQUIPMENT NEWS 











Versatile Filled-Container Pallet Loader 1 


For automatically palletizing filled ship- 
ing containers, a machine of new design 
is reported by Production Aids, Inc., 
Dept. I, N. Hollywood, Cal. Taking the 
cases direct from a conveyor line after 
they have been sealed, unit loads them 
onto empty pallets, cross-tying them 
whenever necessary, to make a complete 
pallet load, ready to be picked up by a lift 
truck for warehousing or shipping. 
Versatility of machine embraces appli- 
cations in practicaly every type of manu- 
facture where cartons or cases require 
palletization. Packages arriving from the 
case sealer may come at any speed, since 
unit is entirely automatic and completely 
independent of the conveyor line. If the 


packages are in excess of the predeter- 
mined operating speed of the machine, an 
accumulator roller, through its switches, 
will hold back any excess. And if the 
operator forgets to load empty pallets 
into the machine, delivery is automatically 
stopped. 

Machine is so designed that by use of 
a stack-pattern electrical control unit, 
selection of up to 18 stacking arrange- 
ments can be obtained by the push of a 
button. The machine can, with this elec- 
trical panel cabinet, handle a majority of 
the standard types of cases. Sales, serv- 
ice and engineering application of the 
newly developed machine are handled ex- 
clusive by Lamson Corp. of Syracuse. 





Code Machine 2 


A copE or contents-marking machine that 
automatically imprints impressed labels 
on bare surfaces of bottles, tins, canisters 
and cartons as they travel on a labeler, 
or other production machine, is announced 
by Adolph Gottscho, Inc., Dept. I, New 
York City. New unit, which is called 
Autoboder, is designed to reduce both the 
labor cost involved in hand-stamping and 
the elements of error and waste involved 
in pre-printing labels. Maker states that 
a sharp, clean impression of any combina- 
tion of letters or figures up to 1 in. in 
length is produced on either flat or curved 
surfaces. This mark can be located ac- 
curately at any predetermined place on 
the container, horizontally or vertically. 

Completely self-contained and occupy- 
ing a space of 6 in. by 9 in., unit is con- 
trolled at any point on a labeler or other 
production machine where the objects to 
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be marked are held firmly during their 
straight line travel. It is integrated with 
the movement of the holders or pushers 
on the line, which trip a star wheel and 
rotate the marking drum to which it is 
geared. 


Shipping Containers 3 


Mape of a tough, thermoplastic material 
and insulated with lightweight plastic 
foam, new shipping containers have been 
jointly developed by the United States 
Rubber Co. and R. H. Bishop Co. The 
containers are now being produced by the 
latter company in their plant at Cham- 
paign, IIl, 

Bottom, sides, lid, inner container, and 
all internal bracing in these food shippers 
are constructed of the rubber company’s 
product, Versatile, which is non-corrosive, 
has very low heat conductivity, is ex- 
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tremely light in weight, and features high 
impact strength. 

All connections and seams in the con- 
tainers are plastic welded to assure a 
strong, permanent, pressure-tight bond, 
which also curbs vapor transfer into the 
insulation space. Flotofoam plastic foam 
used in insulation weighs less than 1 Ib, 
per cu. ft. 


Cladmetal Equipment 4 


CoMMERCIAL USE in a marketed processing 
unit of a cladmetal—specifically, Rosslyn 
Metal, made by bonding stainless. steel 
and copper—is announced by Savage 
Bros. Co., Dept. I, Chicago. The unit js 
a kettle, designed essentially for candy 
making, where continuous stirring while 
cooking is required. 

The kettle features a permanent bond 


of copper sandwiched between layers of 
stainless steel. Quick and even distribu- 
tion of heat is afforded by the highly con- 
ductive copper, while the stainless steel 
surfaces are advantageous in hardness for 
long wear, corrosion-resistance, and ease 
of cleaning, all important qualities in the 
sanitary production of candies and foods. 
Employed in their pure state, the metals 
are bonded by the Kinney Process, owned 
by the American Cladmetals Co. No sold- 
ering, plating, or adhesives are used to 
make the bond. 

Kettle illustrated is 20-gal. unit, 24 in 
in dia. and 123 in. in depth, weighing 15 Ib. 
Other kettles having 5, 7, 10, 15 and 30 
gal. capacity are planned. 


Sanitary Hose 5 


AVAILABLE again in a white, oil-resisting 
synthetic cover, sanitary hose made by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. ], 
Akron, Ohio, is flexible and kink-resistant 
product recommended for general washing 
and cleaning service in packing plants, 
creameries, dairies, canneries, and f 

processing plants. Designed for heavy- 
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duty operations, hose is manufactured in 
25 and 50-ft. lengths. A special creamery 
hose, in black cover, is available in con- 
tinuous lengths up to 450 ft. 


Bagging Machine 6 
A NEW automatic electric bagging ma- 
chine which, when used with a standard 
platform or dial scale and a bag holder, 
forms an automatic bagging scale unit, is 
announced by Burrows Equipment Co., 
Dept. I, Evanston, Ill. It can be used for 
filling all sizes of bags with any free-flow- 
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ing, non-abrasive material which does not 
require vibrating. 

Operator sets the scale beam for the de- 
sired weight, places the bag in the bag 
holder, then opens the valve manually by 
turning a lever. From then on, process is 
automatic. When the bag is filled, unit 
shuts off automatically and weight is ac- 
‘curate within 1 oz. 

This machine is already being used for 
bagging hybrid corn at the rate of 7 
bushel-bags per min. on treated corn and 
9 bushel-bags per min. on untreated corn. 
Oats can be bagged at rate of 500 bushels 
per hr. in 3-bushel bags. 

An optional feature is a unit which will 
automatically obtain samples from each 
bag. An adjustment slide regulates the 
sample from 0 to approximately 2 oz. 


Germicidal Control 7 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS in germicidal 
equipment are the No. 2902 and 2903 
“Letherays,” announced by Hanovia 
Chemical & Mfg. Co., Dept. I, Newark, 
N. J. Chief purpose of these ultraviolet 
units is to protect merchandise from spoil- 
age caused by air-borne bacteria and 
mold spores. Application is suitable for 
drugs, foods, beverages, meats, and many 
other products susceptible to contamina- 
tion. 

The new units, designed for mounting 
on ceilings or over processing tables and 
conveyors, are effective in direct irradia- 
tion of products or of the surrounding 
air. They are equipped with adjustable 
louvres which can be set to direct or 
baffle the germicidal rays as desired. 
Equipment is also applicable for protec- 
tion of personnel in factory and office 
from respiratory ills. 
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Automatic, Mechanical Bread Depanning 8 


HAND-DUMPING of bread from pans can 
now be eliminated with a new mechanical 
bread depanner announced by The Peter- 
sen Oven Co., Dept. I, Franklin Park, IIl. 
In this machine, which occupies a floor 
space of 4xll ft., conveyors feed in 
strapped sets of baked bread in pans. De- 
panned bread is discharged, at conveyor 
height, at the side near the rear. Empty 
pans issue from the back of the machine 
onto another conveyor. 

The unit is finished in white brush 
enamel sheets, with stainless steel trim. 
Lift-out sections are provided for easy 
access to the mechanism, Operation is at 


PSS 


a speed of 1500 pan straps an hr., and 
only two adjustments are necessary. One 
hand wheel adjusts guide rails to any 
strapped-pan overall length up to 30 in, 
and of any conventional pan size. The 
other hand wheel adjusts spacers or 
spreaders between pans. 

With a suitable conveyor system, the 
unit makes possible automatic, continuous 
bread production. It is applicable to any 
bakery with a reasonable production vol- 
ume of pan bread. Machine is driven by a 
single ? hp. motor with reduction gears 
and pressure lubricated, low-speed bear- 
ings. 





Wire Conveyor Belt 9 


To PERMIT continuous movement of work 
through industrial washing, drying, treat- 
ing or cooling machines using low or high 
temperature processes, a woven wire con- 
veyor belt has been produced by the 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., Dept. I, Cam- 
bridge, Md. New design of the belt com- 
bines maximum belt strength with maxi- 
mum open area. Mesh size can be con- 
trolled in the manufacturing process to 


provide up to 87 percent open area, while 
the coiled construction utilizes the maxi- 
mum strength of the metal from which 
the belt is made. These large openings 
are extremely useful in industrial wash- 
ing machines, since wash water: or spray 
can be directed from above or. below the 
belt, to pass freely over the work, drain- 
ing readily back into the wash tank. Belt 
can be manufactured, from any metal or 
alloy, to a wide variety of meshes. 





WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Food Industries Reader Service now makes it easy for you 
to follow up the news on new equipment and new materials. 
Tear-out coupon cards are supplied for your convenience 
on the special colored page which follows the equipment 
news section in this month's issue. Enter your requests, 
fill out and mail cards, and let Reader Service do the rest. 
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Were food products are 
packaged in paper bags— 
from ! Ib. to 25 Ib. size 
—the closure should be firm, tight, 
eye-appealing, inexpensive and easy 
to open. The ideal closure is 
the Union Special “Dubl-Tape” 
Closure. Producing this closure is the 
final step in mechanized packaging 
and can best be done with the 
Union Special 60000 D sewing head. 
Mounted on the popular 
Style 21800 N portable, table-type, 
bag closing machine, this is con- 
sidered essential equipment by many 
producers of dry foods. 
Style 21800 ‘N machine includes 
a power-driven conveyor adjustable 
‘vertically to accommodate different 
sizes of bags. Control is by 
floor treadle and the unit may 
be operated from a sitting position. 
Ask for recommendations on 
your particular problems. Literature 
on request. UNION SPECIAL 
MACHINE CO., 450 N. Franklin 
St., Chicago, «Ill. 
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Mechanical Wall-Washing Equipment 10 


DESIGNED to wash, rinse and dry all types 
of interior wall surfaces, restoring the 
original lustre, a machine is now mar- 
keted by Quaker Maintenance Co., Inc., 
Dept. I, New York City. Special cleaner 


and rinse water are applied to all surfaces 
with large, lightweight trowels, covered 
with terrycloth pads. Cleaner and rinse 
are fed into the trowels by finger tip con- 
trol from pressure tariks. 


oc a 


Automatic Weighing and Filling Machine 1] 


For the packaging of short-cut mac- 
aroni, a new automatic weighing and 
filling machine has been developed by the 
Triangle Package Machinery Co., Dept. 
I, Chicago. The unit consists of five high- 
speed scales, equipped with patented vi- 
bratory feeder trays. Machine automati- 
cally receives five cartons at a time, and 
registers them beneath five separate 
filling spouts. Fill material is vibrated 
and dispensed into weigh-by buckets, 
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which are then power-rotated to dispense 
their loads through the series of spouts . 
into the cartons. The machine functions 
at the production rate of 60 accurately 
filled 1-lb. cartons per min. 

A feature of machine is that if carton 
supply runs short, filler automatically 
holds back dispensing its load, thus pre- 
venting any spillage. As soon as proper 
number of cartons are fed in, machine 
starts automatically. 
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Is your package smart and up to date? Is 
it styled to give your product 1948 sales 
appeal? And does it give good protection? 

We'd like to show you what Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment can do for you. We’d 
like to show you how Patapar can be 
exquisitely printed with bright colors and 
appealing designs in the modern manner. 
We do the printing in our own plants, which 
are specially equipped for printing Patapar 









Packages get out of date, too 


economically by letterpress or offset lithog- 
raphy, in one or more colors. Our art depart- 
ment will help you create a new wrapper 
design, with new life and sparkle. 

Protection. With Patapar you get a wrap- 
per that really will protect your product. 
Patapar has high wet-strength. It resists 
grease. It is pure of texture. 

Make a note now to get in touch with 
Patapar. 











Keymark 


When you order printed 


Butter wrappers Deep freeze wraps 





Patapar you get the extra : al Ham boiler liners Fish wrappers 
ag of the Patapar oO Milk can gaskets | Cheese wrappers 
Keymark. No extra cost. Can liners Vegetable wraps 





1] This nationally advertised symbol on your Pie doili Sliced b 
spense Patapar wrappers will remind people ny ee 
spouts . that your product is well protected. and hundreds of other uses 
ctions 
rately 
carton 
ically Paterson Parchment Paper Company « Bristol, Pennsylvania 
= Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment Since 1885 
sta WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 





BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. © 111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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STANcase STAINLESS STEEL FOOD 
HANDLING TRUCKS are highly re- 
commended to buyers of quality who 
understand the economy of quality. 
These trucks are models of sanitary 
equipment, ruggedly constructed for 
life-time wear. Inside surfaces are 
highly polished and seamless. Care- 
fully engineered to provide generously 
rounded corners and smooth-rolled 
rims. Manufactured to highest quality 
specifications. Maintained sparklingly 
clean with minimum labor. 





MODEL No. 9 
Capacity—225 Ibs. Weight—36 Ibs. 
Ruggedly constructed of 18 gauge 
Stainless Steel. 


Inside Dimensions: 
28” long; 19” wide; 14” deep. 





MODEL No. 18 
Capacity—500 Ibs. Weight—100 Ibs. 
Ruggedly constructed of 14 gauge 
Stainless Steel. 

Inside Dimensions: 
431." long; 2214" wide; 16” deep. 





MODEL No. 36 
Capacity—800 Ibs. Weight—195 Ibs. 
Ruggedly constructed of 14 gauge 

Stainless Steel. 

Inside Dimensions: 

57” long; 2412" wide; 17” deep. 


WRITE FOR. BULLETIN S-47 


THE STANDARD CASING CO., INC. 


121 Spring St. New York, 12, N. Y. 
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Non-Electric Magnetic Head Pulley 12 


DESIGNED for use as a head pulley in belt 
conveying systems, Puri-Pulley, a new 
type magnetic unit, is now being produced 
by the Eriez Mfg. Co., Dept. I, Erie, Pa. 
It is non-electric and was developed solely 
to remove fine iron or less magnetic parti- 
cles and afford automatic separation of 
ferrous from non-ferrous material rang- 
ing in size from 10 to 200 mesh. 

While present magnetic pulleys are 
built to cast a magnetic field several 
inches (for removal of ordinary tramp 


iron), the new pulley’s strength is con- 
centrated close to the face plate. At 1 in. 
from its surface, the magnetic field is 
approximately three times as strong as a 
standard pulley. 

The effective cleaning surface has been 
increased substantially by narrowing the 
air-gaps and increasing the number of 
pole plates. This provides more tnajor 
areas of magnetic concentration. The unit 
is available in 18 and 24 in. dia. and in belt 
widths ranging from 12 to 60 in. 











Dust Filter 13 


DeEVELopED for food processing industries, 
a new automatic and continuously oper- 
ating autoclean dust filter is being offered 
by the Day Co., Dept. I, Minneapolis, 
Minn. It is designed for a more efficient 
self-cleaning through the use of slow 
traveling “blow-back” rings for continu- 
ous cleaning with high pressure air blown 


through the tubes in a reverse direction. 
This positive-air-cushion cleaning permits 
use of a higher grade, more efficient filter- 
ing cloth, Maximum cloth area loss is 
stated to be only 14 percent even when 
cleaning. No shutdown of any portion of 
the filter is necessary for cleaning or 
rapping, since cleaning mechanism oper- 
ates continuously, thus assuring constant 
back pressure and air volume. Of compact 
design, unit contains no dust-catching 
ledges for contamination or infestation, 
requires little floor space, and costs of 
installation are termed low. Filters are 
furnished in multiples of four tubes, assur- 
ing wide capacity range to fit all re- 
quirements. 


Blow-Down Valve 14 


BAsep on the venturi ball valve principle, 
a new continuous blow-down valve is 
offered by the Paul Valve Corp., Dept. I, 
New York City. It is intended to im- 
prove flow characteristics and resistance 
to erosion. 

With only two moving parts and no 
springs, the valve utilizes the Bernoulli 
Theorem to force a precision ball into the 
low pressure center of the stream, and 
hence into the seat. Body of the unit is 
machined to the shape of a venturi tube. 
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The valve acts to close automatically 
whenever water or steam flows through 
the venturi. To open, the stem and yoke 
push the ball down, rolling it out of the 
seat and down into a recess. The yoke is 
shaped like an inverted “U” straddling 
the stream, so that when the valve is 
open there is no restriction to the straight- 
line flow. 

This valve is of the outside screw and 
yoke type so that the stem threads are 
not exposed to excessive heat and reac- 
tion of the fluid. Retainers with the inlet 
and outlet connections are held by outside 





bolts; thus, without breaking the pipe 
connections, the valve may be opened to 
inspect, renew or repair interior parts. 

The 1500-Ib. series valves are available 
in sizes from 3 to 1 in., conforming with 
inside dimensions of Schedule 80 pipe. 
Screwed ends are standard; socket or 
butt welding ends are optional. 


Filling Machine 15 


New unit, designed for filling operations, 
is termed capable of handling almost every 
type of canned or bottled products, from 
citrus juices to baby foods, Features are 
specially designed foamless valve and a 


Ccone-type, self-cleaning bowi. It is re- 
Ported machine can attain filling speeds as 
high as 350 cans or bottles per min., with 
intake adjustable for specific requirements. 
Nit is available in 12, 20 or 32 stations. 
aker is Central Machine Works, Inc., 
Dept. I, Philadelphia. 
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THE ORIGINAL QUATERNARY AMMONIUM COMPOUND 
Roccal’s superiority over old-fashioned germi- 
cides has been demonstrated time after time. In 
painstaking and exhaustive laboratory tests Roccal 
was found to be a much more powerful germ 
killer yet infinitely safer to use than the germi- 
cides now in general use. 

Roccal kills bacteria. It inhibits the growth of 
molds, slimes and algae. Yet, in proper dilutions, 
it is non-poisonous, virtually odorless and taste- 
less. It will not rust equip- 
ment, will not harm fabrics. 
It does not irritate the skin. 

Accepted by many leading 
health authorities, Roccal is 
the sanitizing agent of to- 


morrow—ready for your use 
today. 













Sample and Literature on Request 


Special Markets - Industrial Division 


WINTHROP-STEARNS INC. 


Dept. W-98, 170 Varick St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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when you use 


[ETHALAIR 


No more laborious and messy hand- 
spraying . . . no more costly waste 
of materials . . . no more halfway 
results ... no more insects! 

Use this unique, scientific method 
of getting rid of insects ... the 
Lethalaire method. A twist of the 
wrist releases a circulating mist 
that turns air into a death trap 
for insects. No need to spray be- 
hind objects, in corners or under 
baseboards. The precision-en- 
gineered nozzle makes certain ev- 
ery nook and cranny will be hit 

. releases the exact amount of 
insecticide needed to do a job. 
Lethalaire kills insects, from cock- 
roaches to silverfish, does not con- 

- taminate food. : 

Lethalize with Lethalaire. See 
your supplier today ... or mail 
the coupon for further interesting 
information. 


© 
"5.60, 
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VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY FI-9 
WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


I 
I 
Please tell me more abaqut the Lethalaire | 
method of controlling insects. | 
I 
[ 
I 


Name 
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50 Years of Service to Industry 


WEST NORFOLK e BOSTON 
NEW YORK © DETROIT 
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Smaller Size Crown-Finish Bottle Washer 16 


DEVELOPMENT of a new machine stated to 
wash bottles better in one-third less space 
is announced by Miller Hydro Co., Dept. 
I, Bainbridge, Ga. A more efficient ar- 
rangement of fountain wheels and strain- 
ers makes possible a smaller size—an 
advantage where space is limited. Op- 
tional on the washer is a new automatic 
loader. Bottles are placed either indi- 
vidually, or a case at a time, on a wide, 


moving belt. They are then carried onto 
the cup chain in washing position. Loader 
handles bottles from 6 to 12 oz. without 
any adjustment. All pumps and motors 
are concentrated in an easily accessible 
compartment. Built in three sizes, with 
capacities from 60 to 250 bottles per min., 
unit will accommodate any size crown- 
finish bottle from 6 to 32 oz. Cups of 
chain prevent bottles rolling. 








Pilot Plant Equipment 17 


For HANDLING liquid and_ semi-liquid 
compounds on a pilot plant scale, this 
special stainless steel unit has been built 
by L. O. Koven & Bros., Inc., Dept. I, 
Jersey City, N. J. Equipment is designed 
for full vacuum operation throughout. 
A steam or hot water jacket, surround- 
ing the stainless steel kettle, is heated by 
steam at 125 psi., or by hot water at 250 


‘psi. The. motor-driven agitating mecha- 


nism can be adjusted by means of a master 
speed control to give a speed-range ratio 
of 6 to 1. Agitation is accomplished by 
means of a U-shaped paddle which simul- 
taneously stirs and removes the material 
from the sides and bottom of the kettle. 
This constant stirring and scraping of the 
material from the sides and bottom of the 
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kettle assures uniform, rapid heating and 
mixing, at the same time prevents caking 
of the mixture. 

A vacuum-type cover, bolted to the top 
of the kettle, is provided with two sight 
glasses, thermometer well, and a large 
hinged, swing-bolted handhole. 

The vapor passes up through the vapor 
pipe into the condenser head. The con- 
denser is of welded stainless steel. Vac- 
uum condensate tubes are completely sur- 
rounded by the cooling medium in the 
condenser jacket. The condensate passes, 
by gravity, through the condenser exit 
head, and through the inspection sight 
glass into the vacuum receiver, or it is 
returned to the kettle for further treat- 
ment. The contents of the kettle are 
easily and quickly removed by means of 
the large 7-in. valve located in the kettle 
bottom. 

This pilot plant is adaptable to widely 
diversified usage for extraction, purifica- 
tion, evaporation, and mixing in the food, 
chemical, soap, petroleum, plastic, and 
pharmaceutical processes. 


Monel Covered Motor 18 


For GENERAL APPLICATION in the food and 
chemical industries, a corrosion-resisting 
a.c. motor has been developed by The Re- 
liance Electric & Engineering Co., Dept. I, 
Cleveland. Built to standards set by the 
Underwriters Laboratories for operation 
in Class I-Group D (locations where 
hazardous conditions exist), the new mo- 
tor has also been made explosion proof. 

Monel metal has replaced steel in the 
motor’s outer cover (photo, next age, 
illustrates high finish), fan cover, and 
construction of the lead outlet where the 
usual steel channel has been replaced as 
a lead inclosure with a Monel pipe nipple 
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TOUGH ASSIGNMENTS 
are ALVEY’S specialty... 
an “EXTRA” that comes with 








the word for every conveyor need 


“We've got to cut handling costs” exclaimed the 
company President’. .. and that means a tremendous 
increase in volume handled. Our plant is on three 
floors and our products are packed in everything 
from big crates to small bottles. The problem has 
about got us licked!’ 


That problem, with about a thousand variations of 
course, is met by Alvey experts every day... met 
successfully, too! Because wide experience in diversi- 
fied industry has enabled Alvey-St. Louis to specialize 
in “tough-nut” problems for more than a generation. 
Alvey can “think through” on difficult assignments 
because Alvey specialists have “lived through” similar 
problems throughout industry. 


*Trademark e 
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that goes into the inner inclosing shell. 

Cast bronze replaces cast aluminum in 
the fan, and extra grease-and-bearing 
protection has been given the motor by 
the addition of bronze shaft collars. Brass 
has replaced steel in the grease pipes and 
in the screws which retain the fan cover. 
Bolts holding the outer fan, being in a 
partially protected location and readily 
replaceable, have been made of cadmium- 
plated steel. 


Packaging Machine 19 


Lock-TYPE trays and cartons are formed 
automatically from flat, unglued blanks in 
the “Tray-Lock,” a new machine an- 
nounced by General Mills, Inc., Dept. I, 
Minneapolis, Minn. The container thus 
produced, plus an overwrap of transparent 
material, is widely used for bakery prod- 





ucts, frozen meats and fish, fruits and 
vegetables, candies, and other products. 
Speeds of up to 90 containers per min. 
are possible with the machine. The unit 
requires 3 sq. ft. of floor space. It is 
mounted on locking casters. Included is a 
100-200 v., 60cycle, single-phase, 4 hp. 
motor with variable speed unit. 


Stainless Steel Pump 20 


A NEW LINE of sanitary stainless steel 
pumps is being marketed by the Waterous 
Co., Dept. I, St. Paul, Minn. Omitting all 
internal threads, these sanitary pumps are 
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FIBERGLAS* 
.-- form-fitting fuel-saver 
Efficient Fiberglas Metal Mesh Blankets are money- under vibration. 
savers right from the start. They’re extremely easy This basic material is further processed into 
| to apply—even on the most irregular and complex blankets that meet all industrial requirements for 
| surfaces. And regardless of the application—boiler, insulating hot surfaces—up to 1000°F. When fabri- 
| retort, oven or tank—these insulating blankets can cated with a metal mesh exterior, the surface not only 
be depended upon to do an outstanding job of saving facilitates application but also provides a base for 
‘ heat and keeping fuel costs down. insulating and finishing cements. 
The high thermal insulating efficiency of Fiberglas If you want the best in efficient, economical, easy to 
results from the countless tiny air spaces enclosed in apply insulation, get all the facts on Fiberglas blankets 
a lightweight, wool-like blanket of long, fine fibers of —their many forms and uses. Write for “Fiberglas 
glass—a material that will not burn, rot or decay. Insulations for Industry’’, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
and It’s non-corrosive; will not corrode metals. Fiberglas Corporation, Dept. 2009, Toledo1, Ohio. Branches in 
jucts. insulation holds together, is resilient, does not settle principal cities. 
~~ In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
It is 
1 is a co 
| he OWENS-CORNING 
: THERMAL 
20 FIBERGLAS Mir 
stee. ta 00 US Pan OFF 
sa MATERIALS 
ig all 
s are 
i *Fiberglas is the trade-mark (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 
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of rigid ball bearing construction. Posi- 
tive tolerance control is*a feature. Pumps 
can quickly be disassembled for cleaning, Sp. 
since there is a minimum of removable ] 
parts. a 
nev 
two 
Gear Motor 21 si 
. . . ror 
Specialized engineering and precision construction have only A NEW —— compact le ata 
one purpose here . . . to give you exact control of spray pat- motor, with right-angle single-re uction oa 
tern, distribution, and atomization . . . as well as impact where worm gear type speed reducer, and with aint 
required, for any given liquid volume and pressure. For your gear housing and motor frame in one he 
requirements, you will find that Spraying Systems Spray Nozzles piece, is announced by Electra Motors, utili 
can always give you more in performance . .. to improve Inc., Dept. I, Annheim, Cal. It is manu- 2 hy 
operations and lower cost. Catalog 22 gives factured in two models—foot mounted ‘j 
: é q 
you oll the facts. (Series 400), and ring mounted (series F 
SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO oe 
e (No 
Engineers and Manufacturers tere: 
40 61 W. LAKE STREET e CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS - 
00¢ 
mate 
mot< 
Corr 
Ai 
ers ¢ 
conti 
alum 
trate 
Y ing 1 
Auto 
NICHOLSON FAST-ACTING 2-WAY VALVES I 
: ers a 
500)—for three-, two-, and single-phase opera 
a.c. operation in 4, 4, 4 and #% hp. sizes. accor 
c> qd ve OD | S¢ e All are of the general-purpose, continuous- a 
duty type, with ball and tapered roller space 
IMPROVE PRESSURE CONTROL bearings. Important feature of design is 
that motor can be assembled in any one of “ 
: ° the four positions, and the entire unit can = 
On or Off Instantly with 60° Lever Travel se anahited ak tuate sas Shall wealk - 
: ing- iti 1 pre- bl 
Widely used as replacements for gate or} In ring-mounted model, positive seal p = ' 
: ° vents gear oil from leaking into mixing d. 
globe valves, these fast Nicholson units save chambers or other equipment, thus pre- oe 
. a: . . ° e ju 
time and labor, and minimize the differen- vents contamination. The 
tial between opening and closing pressures. <i 
. =~. Threading Machine 22 tion, 1 
Lever model: sizes %4 : in det 
to 214"; press. to 500 AN ELECTRICALLY powered pipe and bolt ings | 
Ibs. threader, designated “Tom Thumb” No. dimen: 
582, is announced by The Oster Mig. Mixin 
METALS for ALL MEDIUMS Co., Dept. I, Cleveland. Ranges: Stand- Mix 
; ate ard, 3 to 2 in. pipe; extra, 4 in. pipe; with concer 
Choice of 6 metal combinations for special drive shaft, 24 to 8 in. pipe; and trolled 
the corrosion problems of all mediums: bolt range, } to 14 in. pipe. Nipples as see 
air, gas, steam, water, tar, oil, etc. short as 34 in. in the 2 in. size can be | 
Featuring speciai seats that don’t cut threaded on both ends without using a Alloye 
out; easily repacked stuffing box; heavy nipple chuck (other sizes in proportion) ; : The 
. a “ * s Fh i ne Overs 
Left, = —_ bodies. Also a full line of 3 and 4-way and pipe or studs as ge ee ce i a steel k 
sizes 14" to 214"; cylinder control valves; and special multi- be threaded on one end. Regular eq ‘ ie a: 
press. to 5,000 Ibs. port, distributing and proportioning valves ment consists of complete machine eo sa 
Right, foot and sdi- A : AL 4 j bench use. A steel stand, equipped with sistanc 
. ae CATALOG 546. 16 in. wheels, is furnished as an extra 
ee hen frequent portability is desired. Mo eng 
“a “, when p F “a Vilt 
Y y : j : ilte 
a" to 28"; prom. ( W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. tor is universal, reversible, variable speed on ev: 
to 375 Ibs 193 Oregon St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. for 110v., either a.c. single-phase, or d.c. with 
Drive from motors is by V-belt. 
FOO 
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CATALOGS, BULLETINS 





This digest of manufacturers new publications is offered by 


FOOD INDUSTRIES Reader Service as a convenience for 


executives. The editors feature catalogs, data sheets and 


technical ‘pamphlets likely to interest purchasing agents, 


superintendents, packaging men and food technologists. 


Food Plant Equipment 


Speed Control ......eeeeeeesecess eeeeees 51 

B. F. Goodrich Co.—4-page leaflet gives de- 
tails on speed selector which permits stepless, in- 
finite ratio changes in rapid succession by a 
new development in planetary motion. Utilizing 
two V-belts and four variable pitch sheaves, 
unit is stated to provide any speed change from 
from 0 to 800 rpm at constant torque. A slight 
change in the sheaves results in a large shift in 
output speed through medium of the planetary. 
Bulletin describes principles of operation and 
pictures some of most recent applications of de- 
vice. Number of machines on which it can be 
utilized are listed. Data tables for %, 1, and 
2 hp. models are included. 


Me OC. WAOCOtR sig vic ces alevocued<spuavers 52 
Electric Machinery Mfg. Co.—Latest edition 
of company publication, ‘‘E-M Synchronizer” 
(No. 24) contains special feature articles of in- 
terest in food industries. Among subjects. cov- 
ered: How motors help produce and preserve 
food, coil insulation for large a.c. motors, new 
materials and methods, refrigeration factors, and 
motor requirements for high inertia loads. 


Corrosion Resistant Plug Valve.......... 53 

Ampco Metal, Inc.—4-page Bulletin 91, cov- 
ers design features of company’s plug valves for 
control of many corrosive liquids. Valves are 
aluminum-bronze throughout. Bulletin is illus- 
trated and includes engineering drawings show- 
ing various sizes. 


PINOIMETIC COGIED 5's i dice hohe Races eas 54 

J. W. Greer Co.—12-page Bulletin 46-5 cov- 
ers automatic multitier cooler. Construction and 
operating features are described in detail, with 
accompanying engineering drawings and pic- 
tures. Typical installations are diagrammed, 
showing lineal feet of cooling travel, also floor 
space required. 


Amtomatic ‘Tray: Beedehs.<cik.ciececcsccses 55 

Currie Manufacturing Co.—Illustrated fold- 
out describes company’s automatic feeder for 
metal and wood starch trays. Unit is adjust- 
> to fit the majority of trays now commonly 
used. 


Beuble Roker Milles. <ciscciaccccswawe cent 56 
The Wolf Co.—12-page Bulletin R85 covers 
a new series of double roller mills for pro- 
cessing wheat into flour. It describes construc- 
tion, mechanical and operating features of mill 
in detail, with perspective and cutway draw- 
ings fully illustrating machine. Tables give 
dimensions, weights and types of drivers. 


Boxing, Unitus cio decane stticates sulcus 57 

Mixers, Inc.—Pocket-size illustrated pamphlet 
concerns company’s jacketed, temperature-con- 
trolled and vacuum-operated mixers. Recom- 
mended uses for various types of mixers and 
materials handled are given. 


Alloyed Stainless Steel......... eee re 58 

The Duriron Co., Inc.—8-page Bulletin 112 
tovers high-alloy low-carbon austenitic stainless 
steel known as Durimet 20. Chemical composi- 
tion and mechanical and physical properties of 
metal are given. Table lists its corrosive re- 
sistance to about 125 solutions. 


Evaporative Condensers ...:..eccceses sn ae 

Vilter Manufacturing Co.—8-page bulletin 
On evaporative condensers is fully illustrated 
with photos of actual installations and im- 
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portant construction features. Included are 
descriptions and diagrams of the operation and 
recommended applications of units. A page 
of specifications gives dimensions and engi- 
neering data. 





Stainless Steel: Valvees:« ..6 6 cis ccewecieds« 60 

The .Cooper Alloy Foundry Co.—80-page 
Catalog 51D gives complete information on com- 
pany’s line of corrosion resisting stainless steel 
valves, fittings and accessories. Tab-indexing 
system enables user to obtain information 
quickly. It includes gate, globe, angle “Y”, and 





= me A 


tank, check and’ needle valves. Engineering 
drawings cover each type, with dimensions given 
in table form. Also shown are accessories, gages, 
cocks and strainers, with dimensional drawings 
of flanged fittings. Analyses, characteristics and 
recommended applications for various alloys are 
included, along with finished weights and prices. 





"PORIOtiiid WINGEIROR Oi kcde die heveeuins 61 

The F. J. Stokes Machine Co.—Catalog 
48-T describes company’s complete line of 
standard, special and auxiliary tableting ma- 
chinery and equipment. Offering a fund of 
key information for manufacturers interested 
in forming industrial products by the com- 
pression method, the profusely illustrated book 
shows a wide range of molds and materials 
that can be handled by company’s machines, 
and typical installations are depicted. 





Flaking Mills ..... dL dua ial wl awaws awa tice one 62 

Allis-Chalmers 16-page bulletin covers mod- 
ernized line of heavy duty flaking mills. Ex- 
planations are provided (1) as to why heavy 
duty mills reduce flaking costs, (2) importance 
of flaking mills in cereal production, (3) fea- 
tures which cut maintenance costs, and (4) 


how flaking rolls are made. New gelatinizing 
rolls or double drum drivers are finding many 
applications in drying and flaking high moisture 
content products in food and chemical indus- 
tries. Varied uses of flaking mills—in produc- 
tion of rolled oats, flaking oat groats, preparing 
flakes for continuous solvent extraction of soy- 
beans and cottonseed oils—are touched upon, 
and a typical arrangement of cereal equipment 
in a four-roll flaking plant is diagrammed. 


Water Coolers and Filters................ 63 
Filtrine Mfg. Co.—4-page bulletin § gives 
details on low temperature storage type water 
coolers. Illustrations of equipment are shown. 
Dimensions and capacities are tabulated. Also 
included are data on filters and rectifiers. 


Food Equipment and Materials........... 64 

Seedburo Equipment Co.—144-page catalog 
covers complete list of all equipment and 
materials handled by company. All merchandise 
is described and illustrated. Departmental in- 
dex on front cover enables user to find desired 
section readily. Approved grain and seed test- 
ing equipment and procedures are detailed. 
Prices are listed. 


Dough-Forming Equipment .............. 65 

J. W. Greer Co.—3-page illustrated folder 
No. 44-1 treats of dough forming equipment 
for band ovens. A cutting, sheeting and port- 
able bar machine is described, and shown are 
various layouts for different products. Con- 
truction and operating features are detailed. 


COMARINES DINIO (a. os dare c Hone sccncusccennes 66 

Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co. — 2-page 
Bulletin 91 contains floor plan installations and 
describes an automatic self-operating machine 
designed for drying various sized containers. 
Equipment and types of containers handled 
are illustrated. 


Direct-Fired Unit Heater................. 67 

The Thermobloc Div., Prat-Daniel Corp.— 
8-page Bulletin 300 contains information on 
company’s automatic, direct oil or gas fired 
unit heater. It delivers 550,000 Btu. per hr. 
of draftless heated air to working level at a 
reported efficiency of from 82—86 percent 
burning #3 oil, or lighter, or gas. Unit 
occupies a floor space of 30-in. dia. It is 
shipped completely assembled. 


Laboratory Grinding Mill................ 68 

Pulverizing Machinery Co.—Bulletin: con- 
cerns company’s mill for pulverizing analytical 
samples of materials and mixtures up to 7 per- 
cent of free moisture. Features are described 
in detail in text and illustration. Laboratory 
unit is available in bench and floor models. 

> 

Mieties: nd CORtOlR eo c'sd 6 oe:s ties ceskes 69 

Allis Chalmers—12-page Bulletin 51B6052J 
provides detailed specifications covering squirrel- 
cage induction motors and application data, also 
range of sizes and speed torque curves on syn- 
chronous, wound rotor, and d.c. motors. It also 
covers applications and features of gearmotors 

. multispeed induction motors, and there is an 








HOW TO GET THIS LITERATURE 


Food Industries Reader Service now supplies tear-out cou- 
pon cards for your convenience in requesting copies of 
these new publications from manufacturers. Use one or 
more of the cards on the colored sheet bound near this 
page. Fill out, tear out, mail out and the Reader Service 
staff will see that your requests reach the manufacturers. 
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Frankly, we don’t know all the answers when it comes 
to enzymes in food. But we do have ideas about 
enzymes and how they can help you develop better 








Enzymes... 


A WAY TO IMPROVED 
FOOD PRODUCTS 











... and we'll be happy to suggest possible ways and 


processes, better products, and 
better yields in the following 


industries: 


Meat—Milk— Cheese— Vegetables 
—Fruit Juices and Concentrates— 


Wines—Milling (flour, 


baking)—Distilling—Brewing— 


Chocolate 


means of solving your specific problem. 


For example, Starches can be solubilized or con- 
verted to sugars in peas, corn, wheat and other 
grains. Proteins can be modified or hydrolyzed in 
meat, animal intestines, lactalbumin, or legumes. 
Pectins can be hydrolyzed in wines, fruits, fruit 


juices or concentrates. 


Let us help you find the right answer. Write or phone: 


id 


ROHM & HAAS 


COMPANY 


Special Products Department 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





Manufacturers of Ch 


luding Synthetic Insecticides ... Fungicides ... 


Plastics... Enzymes ... Chemicals for the Leather, Textile and other Industries 





cereal, 
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WITH HYDRAULIC OPERATING CYLINDERS @ 


Free! New Technical Bulletins 






416 PINE STREET . . 


(Vol. p. 1378) 


LEE METAL PRODUCTS CO. INC. 
- PHILIPSBURG, PA. 


ALL LEE KETTLES ARE MADE TO A.S.M.E. CODE 
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induction motor selection chart for units from } 
to 200 hp. Bulletin includes company’s complete 
line of motor controls for every requirement of 
motor operation. Charts list range of each type 
of control in voltage and hp., together with 
either NEMA size or company type number. 


Materials Handling 


Aluminum Conveyors .....csseesesesesss . 720 

Harry J. Ferguson Co.—4-page bulletin 
illustrates portable, aluminum roller-and-wheel 
gravity conveyors. Operator may conveniently 
reverse conveyor sections to accommodate dif. 
ferent size packages. Thus, with one side up, 
channels act as guides for carriage of smaller 
items, while when other side is employed, 
the wider packages may be handled. Specifi. 
cations on sizes of rollers and weights are 
given in table form, and prices are included, 


Power-Driven Curve Conveyor ........... 7! 

Harry J. Ferguson Co.—Leaflet presents 
features of new power driven curve conveyor, 
Widths available, operating speed, and motor 
requirements are given. 


Clark Equipment Co.—4-page condensed 
catalog features a tabulated summary of 
principal specifications of its fork-lift trucks, 
towing tractors and tructractors. Dimensions, 
weights, capacities, and turning radii are given 
for all models, both gas-powered and electric 
battery-powered. 


Industrial Trucks 


Materials Handling ............ eee cide 308 

General Electric Co.—92-page _ illustrated 
manual, entitled ‘Materials Handling’, de. 
scribes modern methods of handling materials 
in three of the major operations of industry: 
Receiving, shipping and warehousing. Manual 
contains a comprehensive survey of materials 
handling equipment, methods and practices, and 
there is a convenient compilation of engineer- 
ing data. A charge of $1.00 per copy is made 
for this comprehensive publication. 


Pied Pres: occ cscccséec sian Beara Shanes caeee 

The Rapid Standard Co., Inc.—2-color 
bulletin describes new hand truck with zero 
pressure tires. It illustrates use of the truck 
and lists specifications and prices of four models. 


Control Equipment 


Liquid Level Recorder. .....csccvcsccesee 09 
Yarnall-Waring Co.—8-page Bulletin WG- 
1830 presents a liquid level indicating and 
recording instrument used in boiler plant 
operation. Features of unit and operation are 
described, and component parts are illustrated. 
In addition color sketch shows how various 
fittings in a pipe system may be anchored to 
avoid distortion of fittings and misalignment 
of pipes, at same time permitting expansion 
joints to “take up” between fixed points. 


Process Industry Instruments..........+++ 76 
The Brown Instrument Co.—32-page Catalog 
6708 describes indicating, recording and con 
trolling instruments for processing industries. 
Constructional features are detailed and illus- 
trated, and information on how equipment 
operates is given. Also covered are non-control 
indicating and recording thermometers, pressur¢ 
gages, and wet and dry bulb assemblies. 


Laboratory Equipment ...........ee0e0% 11 

Schaar & Co.—8-page bulletin contains data 
on various pieces of laboratory equipment, 
including analytical balances, photoelectric 
colorimeters, and pH meters. Apparatus 3 
pictured and described, and prices are listed. 


Automatic pH Control..........eeeesee+ 

Leeds & Northrup Co.—New leaflet from 
company concerns Micromax pH recorder, for 
automatic control of acidity or alkalinity of 
liquids. 


Pritted Glassware oo ccccccccveveccesess oe 

Corning Glass Works—11l-page booklet of 
fritted glassware used in laboratories for fi 
tration, gas washing, gas absorption, extrusion 
and diffusion operations. It presents data om 
flow rates for water and air through fritted 
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You get long-lasting, economical construction 
when K&M “Century” Apac board is specified 
for new building, renovations or as a replace- 
ment material. 


That’s because Apac is made of tough asbestos 
fibers and Portland cement—a hard-wearing 
combination that resists fire, rodents, termites, 
rot, rust and weather. And Apac actually 
improves with age. 


ts. 


dustries. 
id illus- 
uipment 
.-control 
pressure 


“Century”: Apac is economical on any job. 
Initial cost is surprisingly low. Installation 
costs are low because Apac is easy to cut — 
just score it, and snap off; easy to apply— 
ins data fastens in place with nails or screws; and easy 
— to handle—comes in sheets 4’x 8’ and in 
—* thicknesses of 3%’’, 14” and 34”. 


oeanee 
ot from 
der, for 
nity of 


For further information on how “Century”? 
Apac can help solve your special: problems, 
write direct to us. Your inquiry will receive 
prompt attention. 
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To Make 600 Tons of Ice a 
Day for California Shippers 


That's the projected output at Salinas, where the 
Shippers Development Co. has built a $1,400,000 
plant’ to ice vegetables, Five big growers and 
packers use the product for icing thousands of rail- 
way cars and trucks. The Associated Refrigerating 
Engineers, of Los Angeles, selected Frick equip- 
ment for this important job. You, too, will find 
Frick refrigerating, ice-making, and air conditioning 
systems most reliable and profitable. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SIMCE 
SN a 


RICK £r0. 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 






Group Lift Saves Labor on Ice Tanks 









Reg 


Three of the Six Big Frick Machines 








Operators trimming 
overfilled cartons to 
1 Ib. net. Heart's 
Delight Pasteurized 
Prunes, Richmond- 
Chase Co., San Jose, 
California. 





With raw material and labor costs at all time 
highs industry must do tremendous volume to 
make a profit now. Often volume alone fails 
to show an adequate profit. Production men 
by necessity are becoming more cost conscious 
- « « seek better cost control measures. Trim- 
ming costs means increasing profits. This is 
only possible with better, faster methods, and 
saving in products. Packaging must eliminate 
the overweight package . . . correct the under- 
weight container. The control measure here 
is an EXACT WEIGHT Scale. Remember the 





QUSTRIAL PREcisiO® 





THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


21 W. FIFTH AVE. COLUMBUS 12, OHIO 
Dept. T, 783 YONGE ST. Toronto 5, Canada 


uniform package is what it is supposed to be, 
no more, no less. 
operating costs it shows a profit. 
full details for your plant. 


Priced in line with known 
Write for 
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INDUSTRIES, 


disks, a comparison of efficiencies of certain 
gas-washing bottles, information on cleaning 
fritted ware, and some notes concerning satis. 
factory operating temperatures and_ pressures, 


Mlectron i Micteseone : oie ks os ciekstens... 80 

Radio Corp. of America—6-page bulletin de- 
scribes company’s new electron microscope, 
Principles of operation are illustrated diagram- 
matically, range of microscope is shown graph. 
ically. Specifications cover all pertinent dita, 
such as resolving power, depth of focus, and 
electronic magnification. 


Plant Supplies 


Produce Packaging Materials............. 81 

Dobeckman Co.—2-page foldout concerns 
packaging of produce in transparent films, 
Methods used and benefits derived are described. 
Products packaged sizes of bag employed are 
given in table. 


Pneumatic Atomizing Nozzles............ 82 

Spraying Systems Co.—10-page Catalog 23 
presents development in pneumatic atomizing 
nozzles for reducing liquids of all types into 
uniform, atomized sprays. Illustrations and 
data detail wide range of types, simplifying 
selection of nozzles to meet specific require- 
ments in terms of capacities and spray charac- 


teristics. Comprehensive capacity and spray 
dimension tables facilitate selection. 
RRR ECINA PEPMOMIING) «5a «(a a: 0:01 4-4.s ar einreiole e1einvdie-ens:<'e 83 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. — 
Bulletin W-404-B3 illustrates and describes 
cup type piston packing. Engineering drawings 
show installation, and construction features are 
given. 


Sodium Tetraphosphate .................. 84 

Rumford Chemical Works—8-page Bulletin 
65 presents features and industrial applications 
of sodium tetraphosphate, a water conditioner 
known commercially as “Quadrafos’. Types 
and sizes of shipping containers are described. 
Instructions for use are given. 


Paper Cups, Containers..........cccceess 85 

The Paper Cup & Container Inst.—26-page 
pocket-size catalog contains alphabetical di- 
rectory of foods and drinks that can be served 
in paper. Included are recommendations as 
to size, shape and style of container designed 
for each. 


Miscellaneous 


Steel Shelving and Lockers.............. 86 

Precision Equipment Co.—8-page catalog 
covers steel shelving, clothing lockers, trucks, 
work benches and cabinets. Dimensions are 
given and prices listed. 


Pive “TERCIMBUISNOLS 6.66. kick 6.6 cc 6. cieiccisec'e 87 

American-La_ France-Foamite Corp.—IIlus- 
trated literature describes company’s 2'%-gal. 
resistance welded silicon bronze fire extinguish- 
ers. Types offered are soda-acid, foam, plain 
water, and anti-freeze water. Units are 41%-lb. 
lighter in weight than old models. 


RIGO: (OF (SUMGODOR cian 620 aa edcincemicsceses 88 

General Electric Co.—30-page illustrated 
Bulletin CDR-57 describes in detail company’s 
silicone products. It covers silicone resins, oils, 
greases, water repellents, and rubber, together 
with their many industrial uses. Among appli- 
cations are gaskets for oven doors, for vacuum 
chambers and refrigerators. Charts and tables 
are included for handy reference. 


BISBHC SPOGRUOtE oc s.6c sci sincesiicscsssemeee Om 

General Electric Co.—18-page _ illustrated 
pocket-size booklet, No. CDP-576, describes 
briefly the various plastic products manufac- 
tured by company, together with their numer- 
ous industrial applications. 


Floor Maintenance ...........eseeeee% xe« 90 

Stonhard Co.—Company manual, ‘“‘Over The 
Rough Spots”, contains information on quick 
resurfacing of various types of floors. Smooth 
patching of holes is also detailed. 
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FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


NEW DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS 





BREWING 





Nutrient Loss in Brewing 


BREWING and malting of grain have a 
better record for conservation of nu- 
trients than is generally supposed. Be- 
ginning with the malting of the barley, 
about 95 percent of the original nu- 
trients remain in the finished malt. 
There is a loss of carbohydrate during 
germination and growth, but without 
this malt could not be made. Transla- 
tion of kernel substance into sprout and 
rootlets does not represent a loss as 
these become sources of protein and 
vitamin concentrates of special quality. 

Hydrolysis of starches during mash- 
ing results in no loss of substance, and 
in less than one percent loss in total 
calorie content. About 80 percent of 
the carbohydrates goes into solution 
during mashing but only about a third 
of the protein, the remainder being left 
with the grains after filtering the 
mash. Though this may seem wasteful, 
actually because of the role of brew- 
ers’ grains in animal feeding, it is not. 

The alcoholic fermentation of the 
wort has been subjected to most attack 
as a sacrifice of food and feedstuffs. 
While about half the weight of the 
carbohydrates is lost as carbon dioxide 
during the alcoholic fermentation, 97.5 
percent of the calorific value is con- 
served in the beer produced, when it is 
used as a food. In the dilute form it has 
in beer, alcohol acts physiologically as 
a fuel and spares fats and carbohy- 
drates when ingested. 

Digest from “The Brewery as a Member of 


the Food- and Feedstuff Economy,” by Hermann 
_ Die Brauwelt, vol. 9, 157-60, April 29, 


FREEZING 





Natural Colored 


Frozen Vegetables 


FROZEN VEGETABLES, that retain their 
natural deep green color upon thawing, 
are claimed to result from a treatment 
that has been recently patented. The 
freshly harvested vegetables, carried 
on a long conveyor belt of wire mesh or 
other foraminous material, are first 
subjected to jets of clean, warm water 
to remove adherent dirt and foreign 
matter. After draining, the vegetables 
pass beneath nozzles supplied with a 
20-30 percent NaCl solution. Temper- 
ature of the salt solution should be 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, 


SEPTEMBER, 


90-130 deg. F. Time of exposure 
varies inversely with the temperature 
—approximately 60 sec. at 100 deg., 25 
sec. at 130 deg. F. This treatment is 
followed by inspection, steam blanch- 
ing, water cooling and conventional 
packing and freezing. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,437,859, issued 
March 16, 1948, on an application dated June 
25, 1945, to O. L. Moulthrop, Selma, Calif., and 


— to Western Frozen Foods Co., Fresno, 
alif. 


ENGINEERING 





Meat Ball Forming Machine 


- MEAT BALLS formed continuously, with- 


out the meat being touched by the 
operators, is the object of a recently 
patented device. Ground meat (see 
diagram) is filled into large cylinder 
A. Hydraulic pressure applied upon pis- 
ton B forces the meat from A through 
pipe C into cylinder D, to be cut off 
into portions by a reciprocating piston. 
Portions are wiped from face of the 
piston at the forward end of each stroke 
























































by a rotary knife, and roll down chute 
E into the upper end of the inclined 
rotating drum F. The rotary motion 
imparted to the cylindrical portions of 
meat, as they travel downward through 
drum F, changes them into spherical 
balls, in which form they are dis- 
charged at the lower end of the drum 
ready for packing or use as desired. 
Digest from U. S. Patent 2,442,633, issued 
June 1, pe on an application dated July 9, 


1943, to J. M. Archer and J. A. Pepper, Vine- 
land, N. J. 


Improved Pea Sheller 


ELIMINATION of the conventional viner 
in the shelling of peas for canning, 
freezing or drying, and preservation of 
the peas without substantial impair- 
ment of vitamin or other mineral 
values, and with a minimum amount of 
wastage, is the object of a recently 
patented process. 

The unshelled pea pods are subjected 
to a temperature of approximately 
2,000 deg. F. for from 2-4 sec., then 
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chilled by contact with water. Gentle 
agitation of the pods while immersed in 
water is said to remove the peas which 
are then separated by screening. 
Digest from U. S. Patent 2,437,155, issued 


March 2, 1948, on an application dated Feb. 5, 
1944, to M. E. Dunkley, Modesto, Calif. 


POULTRY 





Cooling Dressed Poultry 


CoMPARED with the conventional 
method of cooling dressed poultry on 
racks in air in refrigerated rooms, the 
ice-slush method speeds the cooling 
rate and improves carcass appearance 
by preventing loss of moisture. Tests 
were made on: (1) New York dressed 
birds with neck and vent ligated; (2) 
eviscerated birds with neck removed at 
the base and placed with the edible gib- 
lets, and (3) eviscerated birds cut into 
pieces. Cooling was accomplished in a 
5-gal. container of crushed ice and 
water, the latter being circulated from 
bottom to surface by a pump. Crushed 
ice was added as needed to maintain a 
temperature of 32-33 deg. F. Ther- 
mometers and thermocouples were in- 
serted into the carcasses and pieces to 
determine their temperature. 

Compared with 24-48 hr. required 
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@ Darnell Casters and Wheels are provided with both 
rubber-tired wheels as well as semi-steel wheels for satis- 


factorily meeting any floor condition. 


@ There are many adaptations provided for attaching 
Darnell Casters to most any type of equipment such as 


angle fittings, threaded stems, pipe stems, etc. 


SAVE 
EQUIPMENT 
SAVE FLOORS 
SAVE MONEY 
and TIME 


























DARNELL CORP. LTD. Long Beach 4, Calif. 


60 Walker St., New York 13, N. Y. 
36 N. Clinton, Chicago 6, Il. 
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to chill dressed poultry by conventional 
methods, the following results were 
obtained by the ice-slush method: New 
York dressed carcasses were cooled to 
45 deg. F. in 110 min.; eviscerated 
whole carcasses in 50 min., and pieces 
in an average of 20 min. Percent mois- 
ture absorption for New York dressed 
birds was 1.5 (unligated 3.1) ; for evis- 
cerated carcasses 7.4, and for cut pieces 
9.4 Percent moisture absorption by 
portions decreased as follows; back 
12.0, breast 10.4, giblets 7.8, leg 6.5 and 
wing 6.1. By tissues the percent ab- 
sorption was; skin 17.3, muscle 13.2, 
bone 12.1 and adipose 3.3. Much of 
the water absorbed during slush-chill- 
ing was lost during subsequent storage 
and cooking, but poultry thus chilled 
contained more moisture after cooking 
than did the air-cooled product. The 
slush-cooled product also had a more 
pleasing appearance than the air- 
cooled, but no better palatability. 




























































Digest from “Ice Slush Cooling of Dressed 
Poultry,” by R. L. Bailey, G. F. Stewart and 
Belle Lowe, Refrigerating Engineering, vol. 55, 
369-71, April, 1948. 


DEHYDRATION 





Drying Orange Juice 

LaBoRATORY studies on the production 
of a satisfactory orange juice powder 
have been made with whole orange 
juice (12 percent solids) and concen- 
trate (50 percent solids), using both 
frozen and liquid-film drying. Initial 
tests showed that a powder of high 
quality could be made from whole juice 
if the final moisture content was 1.5 
percent, and the finishing drying 
temperature 113-122 deg. F. The pro- 
duction rate, however, was low; but 
this was increased five-fold when a 





_ 50-percent solids concentrate was dried. 


Also, the drying rate for liquid films 
was double that of frozen films. Evi- 
dently, use of concentrate offered sev- 
eral advantages: increased production 
rate, reduced cost for complete drying, 
and easier handling in the loading of 
driers. Effect of temperature and time 
of drying on quality of product was 
tested by an experienced taste panel 
on two powders produced at 125-140 
deg. F. A marked difference in taste 
was evident for these two temperatures 
up to 250 minutes, beyond which there 
was little difference. On the basis of 
the taste scale and the experience of the 
panel, a final drying temperature of 122 
deg. F. was selected. 

Commercial production of orange 
juice concentrate and powder, based on 
the foregoing laboratory investigation, 
is described in a companion paper. The 
process consists of the concentration of 
fresh orange juice to 50 percent solids 
(Continued on page 194) 
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Another good reason for choosing this natural food — 
rich in B complex vitamins and in high quality proteins 


Production of yeast is entirely under control, 
and its growth (see budding pictures on the 
Opposite page) is not impeded by changing 
weather or other chance factors, as is the case 
with most food crops. 


This means that yeast can be obtained from 
Standard Brands in any quantity, in any season 
of the year. 


And that is one of many good reasons primary 
grown yeast. recommends itself to food manu- 
facturers. These are the other reasons: 


“Yeast is a rich, natural source of the entire 
B-COMPLEX group of vitamins. 


Yeast proteins contain, in substantial amounts, 
the amino acids usually considered essential 
for growth. 


Yeast, irradiated, is a dependable source of 
vitamin D. 


Yeast — in addition to its proteins and vita- 
mins — also contains carbohydrates, fats and 
minerals. 


Abundant, indeed, is the supply of nutritional 
value already discovered in yeast. More may 
yet be in the offing, as studies of yeast continue. 


Standard Brands Incorporated has three gener- 


ations of practical manufacturing experience, 
supplemented by extensive modern facilities 
for production and research. It is especially 
qualified to supply yeast and yeast derivatives 
to the food trades. Outstanding research and 


‘ excellent manufacturing procedures give as- 


surance of uniformly high quality in Standard 
Brands products. We invite your inquiries. 


Products containing - 
VITAMIN D 


Fleischmann’s Hy-Dee 
Irradiated Dry Yeast 


Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast 
Type 700-H 


Standard Brands Viosterol 
(Irradiated Ergosterol) 
Products containing 

NATURAL B-COMPLEX FACTORS 


Fleischmann’s 
Pure Primary Dry Yeasts (brewer's type) 


Fleischmann’s 
Bee-Flex Products 


Fleischmann’s 
Yeast Extract Types 3 and 41 


Fleischmann’s 
Yeast Extract and Liver 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


Special Products Division ° 


595 Madison Avenue a 


New York 22, N.Y. 
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A New Improved 


SAL COLLOID AGENT 








IT SUSPENDS... 
IT GELS... 

IT EMULSIFIES... 
IT STABILIZES ... 
IT THICKENS... 


We are now producing from Carragheen two new improved 
types of gelose. One of them should be the answer to your 
emulsifying, suspending, thickening or stabilizing problems. 


KRIM-KO GEL is an all-purpose colloid-assistant. Properly 


used, it has been proved effective in many of the most exact- 
ing food, pharmaceutical and industrial applications. 
CARRAGAR is an agar-type gelatin which forms tender, 
fruit-like gels over a wide pH range. It does not require 
acidulation to produce desired results. 

Send for free liberal working samples for experimental use. 


. 
\ 


aS e . 
IM-KO Corporation 


SEAPLANT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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at 10 mm. of mercury absolute, and 
the subsequent drying of this concen- 
trate at 5 mm. of mercury absolute, or 
less, to a powder of 2 percent moisture. 
Engineering details of design and 
operation, including flow sheets and 
description of equipment, are given for 
a plant to produce 5,000 Ib of orange 
juice powder in 24 hr. The dried 
powder is discharged from the drier 
through a double air lock into a vacuum 
powder dolly without being exposed to 
air and without breaking the vacuum 
in the drier system. The dolly is re- 
moved to a packaging room maintained 
at 18 percent relative humidity, where 
the powder is filled into cans that are 
subsequently vacuumized and filled 
with dry nitrogen before final closing. 
The finished product is stored at room 
temperature. 

Digest from “‘Dehydration of Orange Juice,” 
by A. L. Schroeder and R. H. Cotton, Jndustrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, vol. 40, 803-7, May, 
1948; and “Production of Orange Juice Con- 


centrate and Powder,” by H. W. Schwarz and 
F. E. Penn, Jbid., vol. 40, 938-44, May, 1948. 


Dried Whole Egg 


DEHYDRATED whole eggs, that are 
virtually indistinguishable from fresh 
eggs, even after extended storage are 
now available. By acidifying the eggs ° 
before drying to below 2 percent mois- 
ture, and packing in an inert atmos- 
phere the new powder cannot be dis- 
tinguished from fresh eggs by many ob- 
servers. A product that will perform 
as well or better than frozen whole 
eggs in bakery products is made by the 
addition of sugar to preserve foaming 
properties, drying to a moderately low 
moisture content and storing in an 
inert atmosphere. 

Digest from “Dehydration of Foods,” by R. 
M. Conrad and J. W. Greene, presented before 


a symposium on food technology, ACS Meeting, 
Chicago, April 20, 1948. 


MICROBIOLOGY 





Bacterial Content 
Of Frozen Orange Juice 


FRrozEN orange juice .undergoes a 
gradual reduction in bacterial count, 
but does not become entirely free of 
them even after 7 or 8 months storage. 
There is an enormous difference in 
numbers between juices reamed from 
“good” oranges, showing no visible 
spoilage, and that from fruit exhibiting 
“soft rot” spots. Good oranges had 
total counts of 12,300 per c.c. on tryp- 
tone-glucose agar, while soft rot fruits 
had total counts of 31.5 million. After 
7 months storage in the frozen state, 
the count on juice from sound oranges 
had dropped to 2,800, while juice from 
fruit with rot still showed a count of a 
million or more. 

Coliform bacteria were found in- 
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LUKENS 


NI COGHETIMNF TIT CAR PT 
Inconel-Clad Monel-Clad 


STEELS 
* 














Powdered milk comes to these storage tanks 
from the dryer. A vibrator bolted to the out- 
side of each tank helps hurry it along to 
the packing machines, because milk powder 
tends to pack and pile up in the cone-shaped 
bottom. 

Two advantages of Lukens Clad Steels are 
emphasized by this installation: Examination 
of its nickel-clad interior shows that it is not 
attacked by the milk powder and the frequent 
washings with water. The constant hammering 
those vibrators give the metal proves the in- 
tegrity of the bond between clad metal and back- 
ing plate. Lukens Clad Steels provide solid 





34”" Lukens 10% Nickel-Clad Steel was used by Glascote 
Products, Inc., of Cleveland in making these tanks 
for M & R Dietetic Laboratories, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 


metal protection at the lower cost of clad steel. 

Lukens Clad Steels—Nickel-Clad, Stainless- 
Clad, Inconel-Clad and Monel-Clad—are now 
available in the extra-smooth Sodium Hydride 
Finish, making equipment even easier to clean 
than before. Plates come as wide as 178” or 
over 3” thick. 

If you’re wondering where Lukens Clad 
Steels will help you cut costs and improve your 
operations, Bulletins 255 and 
338 may contain the data you 
need. Lukens Steel Company, 
401 Lukens Building, Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 





Visit us at the Shows! 


Booths 9 and 10 

The National Chemical Exposition 
Chicago Coliseum 
October 12 thru 16 
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Booth 320 
National Metal Exposition 
4 Convention Hall, Philadelphia 
October 25 thru 29 





SOLID METAL ADVANTAGES WITH CLAD STEEL ECONOMY 







e « SPEED SCRAP TO THE MILLS TO MAKE MORE STEEL - - 
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MOVES IN HIGH SOCIETY 





LABORATORY MILL 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture has approved 
the new Bauer No. 148-1-A Laboratory Mill for preparing sam- 
ples of cottonseeds, soybeans, and tung nuts. The American 
Tung Oil Association specifies it for sample grinding, and all 
the major soybean processors use it. The American Oil Chemists’ 
Society endorses the mill, and it is used in the laboratories and 
research departments of universities, colleges, agricultural ex- 
periment stations, and prominent manufacturing companies. 

This precision-built, rugged mill is adjustable for fine and 
coarse grinding; for granulating, comminuting, or cracking; for 
decorticating small samples of seeds. It handles all grindable 
materials. It recovers the entire sample. Discs or plates in wide 
variety are available for special purposes. 

If you are interested in a mill for experimental work and test 
runs, ask for complete information about the Bauer No. 148-1-A. 


tHe BAUER BROS. co., sprincrietD, OHIO 


of the DESIGN THAT MADE 
ROTARY PUMPS FAMOUS! 
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itially in both types of juice, but only 
about one per c.c. in the juice from 
sound oranges. None could be iso- 
lated after one month’s frozen storage. 
In the juice from fruit with rots, the 
initial coliform count was 2,000 per 
c.c. and over 20 per c.c. could be iso- 
lated after 8 months’ storage in the 
frozen state. 

The coliform bacteria isolated from 


. the juice of oranges with soft rot, be- 


long to the Aerogenes group in most 
cases and only rarely to the Escherichia 
genus. Because the presence of Aero- 
genes does not carry the suspicion of 
poor sanitation implied by the Escheri- 
chia group, identification of species 
may be more important in bacterial 
examination of orange juice than the 
establishing of the presence of groups. 

Digest from “Condition of Oranges as Affect- 
ing Bacterial Content of Frozen Juice with Em- 
phasis on Coliform Organisms,” by E. R. Wol- 


ford and J. A. Berry, Food Research, vol. 13, 
172-78, March-April, 1948. 


DAIRY 





Tyramine in Cheese 
RELATIVELY little is known about the 
amino acids freed in cheese during 
ripening, and still less about the amines 
that may be formed from them. Ac- 
cordingly a quantitative study was 
made of the tyramine, the amine de- 
rived from tyrosine. A method was 
evolved for determining tyramine in 
cheese, and a large number of cheeses 
were analyzed. 

Analysis of 25 commercial American 
Cheddar cheeses ranging in age from 
2 months to 3 years showed an average 
tyramine content of 0.0384 percent, 
with a high of 0.1199 and a low of 
0.0025. One very old Cheddar not 
included in the foregoing group was 
found to contain 0.223 percent. A large 
number of miscellaneous varieties of 
ripened types of commercial cheese 
were tested and found to contain tyra- 
mine in various concentrations. The 
largest amount was found in a Lieder- 
kranz with a concentration of 0.1683 
percent, and the lowest in a Roquefort 
with a concentration of 0.0048 percent. 

Earlier work by the same authors 
having established the fact that the 
flavor of Cheddar cheese was intensi- 
fied by Streptococcus faecalis as a 
starter, and that tyramine was found 
in all Cheddar cheeses examined, it 
was logical to investigate the possible 
relationship between tyramine content 
and intensity of Cheddar flavor. Num- 
erous samples of commercial Cheddar 
from four states and one 10-year old 
sample made at Cornell University 
from raw milk were arranged in order 
of flavor intensity by three experienced 
judges. Experimental cheeses also 
were made, using commercial lactic, 
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The TRATED — RIETZ MAGNALIFT, 
MLC-1, 220 volts, 3 phase, 5 KW total 

der- connected power, (4 KW for the mag- 
1683 net alone.) Magnet surface 36” x 48”; 
efort horizontal travel 8 feet; vertical lift 
cent. Reig oe pith meer go As-a mechanical feeder for labeling and casing lines, Magnalift transfers 
: , wi A 

hors height to top of elevator frame 8 feet. cans from pallet to receiving belt, layer by layer, at double the rate of manual 
the Sequence of elevator, magnet and car- : , 2 . . . 
; tiage movements are electrically inter- unloading with four men. One man operation by electric, semi-automatic 
locked, semi-automatic. | Handwheel 
control Ps carriage pay position of 
. magnet for any size can from picnics to 
d, it number tens. Savings on installation illustrated can pay for this equipment in one year. 


sible i 

itent RIETZ MAGNALIFTS available for Available on outright purchase or rental purchase. 
practically any size pallet or tray, with 

[um- elevator chamber for left, right or cen- 

ddar ter reception. Carriages furnished for 


ot or mone secetving ines, The MAGNA: TECHNALECTRIC COMPANY 
» of more receiving lines. The MAGNA- 
cia = woe Wolniae ot cules uae 441 FOLSOM STREET e SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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also transfer services. 
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Tons of fish ride from ship to 
cannery on one continuous, flat ¢. 
strip of solid, stainless steel in this 
SANDVIK conveyor installation. 























SANDVIK 
STAINLESS STEEL- 
BELT CONVEYOR 


If you handle fish, meat, margarine, sugar, chocolate or other 
types of food, SANDVIK can engineer a complete steel-belt unit to 
fit your requirements. 

You can have practically any belt length and width that you 
wish. Belts can be flat or troughed. On conveyor table units, height 
of belt from floor. can be arranged to give correct working —_ 
despite special floor conditions. 


3 BIG ADVANTAGES 


1, EASY TO KEEP CLEAN — Live steam or boiling water can 
be applied directly without danger of corrosion. 

2. SMOOTH, IMPERMEABLE SURFACE —No place for 
particles to lodge. No danger of taste contamination. Easy 
on-or-off handling. 

3. LONG SERVICE LIFE — Inherent high strength and resist- 
ance to time and wear. 

































SANDVIK steel-belt conveyor in a 
fish packing plant. 


Write for further information: 


eRd 1o4 


i440 
a BELT ales 
CONVEYORS 


SANDVIK STEEL INC. 


Conveyor Department 
111 Eighth Ave., New York 11 
WAtkins 9-7180 
Offices in Chicago and Cleveland 
Manufacturers of Steel-Belt Conveyors 
for over 30 Years 


«ior, 





SANDVIK stainless belt meat-con- 
veying table: with stainless ‘steel 
work table adjacent. 


FOOD 
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‘commercial lactic plus S. faecalis, and 


S. faecalis starters. Analyses revealed 
a direct relationship between tyramine 
content and intensity of flavor. It was 
shown, however, that tyramine was not 
the flavor compound, but served as a 
means of measuring bacterial activity 
that accentuated flavor production. The 
activity of bacteria producing tyramine 
did not account for all the cheese flavor, 
Increase in titratable acidity was re- 
lated directly to flavor intensity. Ina 
general way the increase in volatile 
fatty acids and water soluble nitrogen 
was related to flavor intensity, but 
there was no definite correlation. 

Digest from “The Tyramine Content of 
Cheese,”’ and ‘‘The Relationship of the Amount 
of Tyramine and the Numbers of Streptococcus 
faecalis to the Intensity of Flavor in American 
Cheddar Cheese,” by F. V. Kosikowski and A. 


C. Dahlberg, Journal of Dairy Science, vol. 31, 
293-303, 305-14, April, 1948. 


Foaming of Milk 

MiILk lipids, including phospholipids, 
have been studied in a series of investi- 
gations on the role of surface-active 
constituents involved in the foaming of 
milk and milk products. Materials 
used in the study were milk fat obtained 
by churning fresh cream, and soybean 
phospholipids. Natural emulsions were 
made by diluting cream with appro- 
priate volumes of its separated milk. 
Artificial emulsions were made by dis- 
persing the fat, with or without added 
phospholipid, in pasteurized separated 
milk. The results clarify in some 
measure the problem of making arti- 
ficial emulsions of milk fat with proper- 
ties similar to the natural product. 
Other results are summarized below. 

At temperatures between 41 and 122 
deg. F. both natural and artificial 
emulsions yield two types of foam 
which may appear separately or simul- 
taneously—a protein type and a phos- 
pholipid type. The former predomi- 
nates at higher temperatures. Whole 
milk, cream and buttermilk show mini- 
mum foaming at 86-95 deg. F. At 
95 deg. the foam volume and foam sta- 
bility of skim milk decrease as the fat 
content increases up to 5.0 percent. On 
further increases in fat content, both 
volume and stability of foam increase 
up to a fat content of 20 percent, after 
which no further increases occur. At 
43 deg. F., foam volume is constant 
regardless of fat content. Stability 
reaches a minimum at about 5 percent 
fat, after which it increases rapidly 
until a fat content of 10 percent is 
reached, above which cream-type foams 
of high stability are formed. 

Artificial milks and creams were 
made to resemble natural products only 
when soybean phospholipids were in- 
corporated into the fat prior to emul- 
sion. The most normal cream was 
made when the medium contained 
natural fat globule “membrane” mate- 
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NI-RESIST CURBS CORROSION AND 
WEAR IN WASHER-ELEVATORS 


Using no lubricant except 
water, this machine handles 
green peas, lima beans, 
beets, cherries and cranber- 
ries, as-well as hominy, pea 
beans and similar dry prod- 
ucts, Corrosion from water 
and food juices . . . and wear 
from sand and silt... are 
curbed by Ni-Resist (Type 2) _ 

cast parts, produced by Sterling Foundry Co., Wellington, 
Ohio. The builder of machines like this one, Scott Viner 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, writes: “Ni-Resist has been 
found most satisfactory, and has solved both problems.” 















NI-RESIST CASTINGS COMBAT SALT, 
ACIDS AND CAUSTICS 


Oliver United Filters, 
Inc, for many years have 
used Ni-Resist for drums and 

grids of continuous filters that handle 
salt, acids and caustics. Ni-Resist provides 
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CUT FOOD PROCESSING COSTS WITH NI-RESIST 


Millions of pounds of Ni-Resist*, a 
nickel cast iron alloy, are produced an- 
nually for food processing machinery. 
Castings made of Ni-Resist combat cor- 








RNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


rosion and wear, thus reducing mainte- 
nance costs, increasing efficiency and 
prolonging the productive life of the 
equipment. 





NI-RESIST RANGE TOPS STAY FLAT, 
SMOOTH AND CRACK-FREE LONGER 








Ni-Resist tops do 
more than cut fuel 
costs and cooking 
time. They resist 
warpage, cracking, 
buckling and other 
forces introduced by 
high operating tem- 
peratures in ranges 
,.. they perform 

better longer than ordinary, unalloyed cast iron tops. That's 
why Standard Gas Equipment Corp., Baltimore, Md., offers 
Ni-Resist (Type 2) tops, like the one shown here, produced 
by their subsidiary Alabama Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


SOME OTHER SATISFIED USERS OF NI-RESIST: 


@ THE GLOBE COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
Sausage casing machines 

@ THE ATLANTIC COAST FISHERIES CO., New York, N. Y. 
Fish filleting machines 

@ TOLEDO SCALE CO., OF CANADA, LTD., Windsor, Ontario 
Meat choppers 

@ BAKER-PERKINS CoO., Saginaw, Michigan 
Bread dough dividers 

@ JOHN B. ADT CO., Baltimore, Maryland 
Whiskey distillery equipment 

@ HOBART MANUFACTURING CO., Troy, Ohio 
Dishwashers 

@ DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA, New York, N. Y. 


Waffle baking units 
ES = ieee <ows pewatew ZINC seamee 
The International Nickel Company, Inc. eee 


Dept. Fi-4, 67 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 
oe Please send me booklets entitled, 
“Engineering Properties and Applications of Ni- 
Resist,” and, Buyers’ Guide for Ni-Resist Castings.” 





*Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
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67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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mis denn ! 


It is good. Made by National Sugar Refining 
Company. And you know what that means 
in smooth-textured sugars. 


ES— if you’ve been wishing for a finer 
powdered. sugar than the one you now use, 
MICROFINE is it! 

If you’ve been thinking a super-super- fine 
powdered sugar might help you introduce a 
new confectionery line—MICROFINE is the 
sugar you want. 

Find out about it. Try it. Order today. 


sw, 


100 LBS. NET WT. 


NATIONAL 


| CANE SUGAR § 


TN 


xy 
X 
> 
3 
3 


STN 


MICROFINE 


iliaetnahieaet yp TiONAL SUGAR 
| REFINING COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. AND PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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rial. Emulsions of pure milk fat 1 
skim milk, gelatin, or gum arabic sol, 
have abnormal foaming properties. For 
emulsions of fat dispersed to a degre 
comparable to that of natural milk o: 
cream, the optimum concentration of 
mixed phospholipids in the fat appear. 
to be from 0.8-1.0 percent. Unboun:! 
phospholipid seems undesirable. 

Digest from ‘‘The Role of Surface Active 
Constituents Involved in the Foaming of Milk 
and Certain Milk Products,” by G. A. Richari- 


son and M. S. El-Rafey, Journal of Dairy 
Science, vol. 31, 223-39, April, 1948. 


Lactose from Raw Whey 


RELATIVELY pure lactose, obtained hy 
crystallization from concentrated whey 
without previous removal of coagulated 
proteins, or the addition of chemicals, 
is the object of a recently patented pro- 
cess. The whey is preheated, then 
quickly heated to 220-260 deg. F., pre- 
ferably by the introduction of live 
steam, and concentrated under vacuum 
to 50-55 percent solids. The concen- 
trate is seeded with lactose crystals and 
allowed to stand until the lactose settles 
out. Lactose is separated from the 
mass of material, centrifuged and 
washed. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,439,612, issued 
April 13, 1948, on an application dated Sept. 28, 
1942, to D. D. Peebles, Hillsborough and T. V. 


Marquis, Santa Cruz, Calif., and assigned to 
Western Condensing Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


PACKAGING 





New Plastic Containers 


Fruits, vegetables and tobacco can 
be kept fresh for 6 months or more in 
containers made of new moisture re- 
sistant plastics known as S-polymers, 
which are entirely derived from petro- 
leum. They are said to be superior to 
wax in moisture-proofing paper be- 
cause they do not crack when creased. 
The packaging excellence is said to 
stem from the resistance of the plastics 
to moisture and gas penetration. 

Digest from “A New Series of All-Hydrocar- 
bon Thermoplastic Resinous Copolymers,” by R. 


G. Newberg and O. C. Slotterbeck, presented at 
ACS Meeting, Chicago, April 21, 1948. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











Synthetic Caffeine 


Propuction of synthetic caffeine at a 
maximum rate of 11,000 Ib. per month 
by the Wm. Traube synthesis at C. I. 
Boehringer Sohn, Ingleheim Am 
Rhein, Germany, is discussed in a re- 
port on German caffeine production. 
Briefly the process is as follows: 
Cyanoethylacetate, prepared from 
chloracetic acid, is condensed with 
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A whole sheep.. 
1852, an entire she 
huge can just to p 
be done! 


at Thar’s nutrition in them thar juices ! 
_~ Housewives are urged to use the 


-inacan! In Paris, in 
Pp was packed in a 
Tove that it could 











The power of suggestion! 


Continental's Suggestion 
= fluids which are found in canned 


foods. In this way it's possible 


System pays employees for new 


jf ideas to improve operations, 
> to benefit from all the value of machinery, products or 
food packed in cans. 


Fibre can take it! They're light 
in weight but extremely strong, 
these Continental fibre 
shipping drums. They're made to 
ship up to 400 Pounds of dry, 
bulk products. 
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services. Many improvements 
have come from this source. 


You've never seen a wh 


Seen lamb stew -- and enjoyed it, too! And han, 
and corned beef hash -- all packed in cans. 


meat canning was just out of th 
Belcher took " 


ole sheep in a can. But we'll bet you have 


and roast beef, 
@ experimental 
preserved meat" with 
are packed in cans. 


@ its part to help the meat -packing industry 
grow. Through research and cooperation we hope to do even more. 


That g0es, too, in making paper cups and containers, 
fibre drums, Plastics, and crowns. Which is why 


our customers agree: "The bigger the family... 
the better the service." 


& 
The bigger the family... 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


... the better the service ! 


ill gi etter 
You'll find some interesting facts that will give you a b 


t field, you'll find Continental offers the best in plain 
you : 
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1 & € Power-Control Unit may be located at any point 


bcd te. Seaton 


JACKSON & CHURCH ‘COMPANY’ s ZENITH 
CONTINUOUS PULP PRESS offers GREATER 
efficiency and GREATER profits . . . with the hy- 
draulically-operated cake discharge port or 
‘floating cone. 


Long the finest dewaterer on the market, Zenith’s 
new 100% automatic operation assures CON- 
STANT, UNIFORM discharge pressures at any 
pre-determined degree. Finger-tip adjustment as- 


A PRODUCT OF 


JACKSON & CHURCH COMPANY, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
cad hater samen 





wee 


Now Available 
With }&C's Newest 


- Development. The 


Float ng 
cone! 






sures drier cake of uniform consistency. 


These J & C engineering triumphs. . . found only 
in Zenith Press . . . are available to paper pulp 
manufacturers, canneries, corn starch plants, 
fish reduction plants, meat packers, glue plants, 
and citrus waste drying plants. 


For engineering or additional data write Jackson 
& Church Company at Saginaw, Michigan. 


Since (81 
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urea and sodium in alcoholic solution 
to give iminouracil. This.is converted 
to the isonitroso derivative by treat- 
ment with aqueous nitrous acid with- 
out isolation. The resulting compound 
is filtered, washed and reduced to the 
aminouracil by zinc and sulphuric acid 
at 77 deg. F. The resulting slurry is 
washed and in the moist state, added 
to 40 percent formic acid and boiled for 
8 hr. The formyl derivative is filtered, 
washed and methylated with methyl] 
chloride and sodium hydroxide selution 
in aqueous suspension at 176 deg. F. As 
soon as the caustic soda solution is 
added the reaction is called complete. 
The process produces overall yields 
of 40-50 percent caffeine based upon 
the cyanacetic ester. 

Digest from ‘Manufacture of Synthetic Caf- 
feine,’’ an 11-page report, PB-42657 now on sale 


by the Office of Technical Services, Dept. of 
ommerce, Washington 25, D. C. Price 25¢. 


Controlling Dust Explosions 


SUPPRESSION of secondary explosions 
in flour mills after air attacks was 
the aim of a method evolved in Great 
Britain. Packets of incombustible 
dust were so placed in the mill build- 
ings as to be broken open, and their 
contents dispersed by the high ex- 
plosive simultaneously with the libera- 
tion of combustible dust from the dam- 
aged mill. Limestone was found to be 
effective in concentrations of 2.73 parts 
to one part of flour, but this quantity 
interferred with mill operations. Addi- 
tion of 10 percent NaHCO; to the lime- 
stone greatly enhanced its flame-sup- 
pressing power. Investigation into the 
agglomerating, caking and segregating 
characteristics of this mixture resulted 
in the addition of about 1 percent water 
repellent such as stearic acid to impede 
water absorption by the NaHCO,. This 
mixture did not cake in storage to a 
degree which would prevent its dis- 
persion on explosion, nor segregate by 
vibration, 
Digest from “The Prevention of Dust Explo- 

sions Caused by High Explosive Bombs in Flour 
Mills,” by J. H. Burgoyne and D. J. Rasbash, 


Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
130-39, April, 1948. 


Staling Inhibitor 


IMPROVEMENT in keeping quality of 
bread and other baked goods is the ob- 
ject of a recently patented invention. 
According to the patent, this is accom- 
plished by the addition of from 
0.25—1.50 percent bentonite to the flour 
or dough before baking. It is further 
claimed that the addition of a small 
amount of an inorganic salt such as 
monocalcium phosphate to the ben- 
tonite-flour mixture will further retard 
staling. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,443, ~~ issued 
June 8, eg -“ - application dated Nov. 6, 


1943, to E. G. Holden, Jr., Lemoore, Calif., and 
assigned to American Colloid Co., Chicago. 
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[Food Studies 


Apvances IN Foop Researcu, Vol. I. 


* Edited by A. M. Mrak and George F. 


Stewart. Published by Academic Press, 
Inc., 125 E. 23rd St., New York City, 
1948. 459 pages; 62x92 in.; cloth. Price 
$7.50. 


Here is the first volume in a pro- 
jected series designed to provide a 
medium in which every phase of food 
research may be exhaustively and 
critically reviewed on a continuing 
basis. The rapid and widely spread ex- 
pansion of food research, in recent 
years, has brought about a trend to- 
ward specialization. And that trend is 
causing a loss of contact between work- 
ers in the various phases of the science. 
A coordinating and integrating outlet, 
such as is represented by this book, has 
therefore become highly necessary. 

This volume includes such diversi- 
fied subjects as The Physiology and 
Chemistry of Rigor Mortis, With 
Special Reference to the Aging of 
Beef; Factors Influencing the Vitamin 
Content of Canned Foods; Biochemi- 
cal Factors Influencing the Shelflife of 
Dried Whole Eggs and Means for 
Their Control; Deterioration of Proc- 
essed Potatoes; Microbial Inhibition 
by Food Preservatives; and High- 
Polymer Pectins and Their Deesterifi- 
cation, 


British Research 


Foop INVESTIGATION. Published for Brit- 
ish Government’s Department of Science 
& Industry, Park House, 24 Rutland Gate, 
London, S. W. 7, 1948. 42 pages; 6x94 
in.; paper. Price 25c., at British Informa- 
tion Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City 20, 


This booklet outlines the food re- 
search carried out in England during 
the war and through 1946. The por- 
tion covering the war period is devoted 
largely to work on drying of various 
foods. By 1946, investigations into the 
quality of meat had begun in earnest. 
These studies brought useful informa- 
tion on meat tissues. 


Patent Uses 


THe FUNDAMENTALS oF Patent TECH- 
NoLocy. By B. H. Weil, John C. Lane, 
Edward Taylor Newton and Harry H. 
Semmes, Published by Georgia School of 
Technology State Experiment Station, 
Atlanta, Ga, 1948. 35 pages, 6x84 in; 
Paper, Free, 


This is a collection of papers on the 
broad subject of patents. Originally 
appearing in The Research Engineer, 
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bimonthly publication of Georgia 
Tech’s State Experiment Station, the 
papers were designed to provide engi- 
neers and industrialists—particularly 
those of the Southeast—with a thor- 
ough knowledge of patent procedure, 
not only as a protection for the in- 
ventor, but as a stimulus to industrial 
development. The collection will dispel 
much of the confusion on this subject. 


Motor Reference 

Exectric Moror MAINTENANCE. By W. 
W. McCullough. Published by John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1947. 126 pages; 52x82 in.; 
cloth. Price, $2. 


Food plant electricians and mechan- 
ics will find here a convenient book on 
the maintenance and repair of electric 
motors. It describes the procedures to 
be followed in the inspection of each 
type of motor as well as just how to 
go about taking care of them. 

The construction of each motor is 
also told in detail as are the methods 
used in testing, cleaning and drying in- 
sulation. It is a useful manual to keep 
in a handy place. 


GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 





The following recently issued docu- 
ments are available, at the prices 
indicated, from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
When no price is indicated the 
pamphlet is free and should be 
ordered from the Bureau respon- 
sible for its issue. 


Survey OF FisH Processors. Office of 
Temporary Controls, OPA Economic 
Data Series No, 23. Price 10 cents. Sum- 
mary of operating and unit cost data, 
various periods, 1936 to 1944. 


METHODS AND RESULTS OF ANALYSIS AND 
EXAMINATION OF CANDY AND ITS INGRE- 
DIENTS, Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry, AIC-182. Mimeo- 
graphed. A list of references. 


Canpy: Its INGREDIENTS AND MANUv- 
FACTURF. Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry, AIC-181. Mimeo- 
graphed. A list of references. 


QUALITY OF SURFACE WATERS OF THE 
Unitep States, 1944.. Geological Survey 
Water-Supply Paper 1022. Price 55 cents. 
Resume of the work of the Survey and 
numerous cooperating State agencies on 
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SERVICE? 
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We have over 
800 people 


to serve you! 


Drake OWN ER- 
2 MANAGEMENT 
assures you that this 
service will always be 
prompt, courteous. Our 
personnel strive to 
make your stay with usa 
delightful experience in 
warm hospitality, per- 
sonal service. 





EDWIN L. BRASHEARS 
President 
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JAMS GREASE 

SYRUP LACQUER 
JELLIES MAYONNAISE 
CHEESE PEANUT BUTTER 
GLUE APPLE BUTTER 


AND SIMILAR PRODUCTS 











CHECK 
THESE REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK (7) Charles F. 
Adams, 30 Church St. 
BOSTON (16) Salleck & 
Newbert Inc. 131 State St. 
CHICAGO (4) Clyde E. Austin 
& Son, 53 W. Jackason Blvd. 
DENVER (9) Edwin F. DeLine 
Co., 224 W. Alameda Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO (5) J. B. 
Bellamy & Co., 111 Main St. 


FILLE 


1248 E, Montgomery 
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FILLING MACHINES FOR 
DIVERSIFIED NEEDS 


FILLING MACHINES FOR “GEYER” Filling Machines are 


PASTE VANISHING CREAM QUALITY WORKMANSHIP ° POSITIVE 


GEYER 


SINCE 1914 





ve 
Fitting 



















versatile, durable and adapt- 
able to innumerable packaging 
requirements. All have fhese 


features: 
MULTIPLE FILLING * MINIMUM WEAR 
* VARIETY OF MACHINE SIZES * HIGH 


PISTON DISPLACEMENT ° HIGH OPERAT- 
ING EFFICIENCY * FULL AUTOMATIC 
OPERATION. 

Under critical operating condi- 
tions there is no drip, machines 
are clean filling, and readily ad- 
justable to any size or shape 









container. Maximum production 
output assured. 










SEND FOR OUR 
LATEST CATALOG. 


Me CO. 


Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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the composition and character of surface- 
water supply throughout the country. An 
excellent reference book for general use 
and in many cases of considerable value 
regarding specific local conditions. 


DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATION AND FIELD 
ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF Acri- 
CULTURE: 1947. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 640. Price 50 cents. Describes insti- 
tutions and lists major technical personnel, 


A SUMMATION oF NATION-WIDE RESULTS 
WiTtH NEWER FuncicipEs. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, The Plant Disease Re- 
porter, Supplement 176. Mimeographed. 
Report of 1947 fungicide tests done by the 
Department of Agriculture and others. 
Essentially a set of abstracts of experi- 
mental findings published last year. 


WHEAT Propuction, Farm Drsposirion, 
AND VALUE, By STATES, 1909-44. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Processed. 
An elaborate statistical report. 


SWEETPOTATOES PRODUCTION, Farm Dis- 
POSITION, AND VALUE, BY STATES, 1909-45, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Pro- 
cessed.. An elaborate statistical report. 


Units or Livestock Propuction. By 
R. D. Jennings. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, F. M. 63. Mimeographed. A 
measure of grain consumption at the na- 
tional level. An analysis of the relative 
feed-using activity of different animals. 


DoRMANCY AND THE EFFECT OF STORAGE 
on Oats, BARLEY, AND SorGcHuM. By 
Edgar Brown, et al. U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 
953. Price 10c. Test of dormancy reac- 
tion and determination of the effect of 
storage after ripening. 


Mint Farminc. By A. F. Sievers and 
E. C. Stevenson. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1988. 
Available on request to Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. Includes descrip- 
tion of equipment for recovery of mint oil 
by steam distillation. 


EsTIMATION OF THE COMPOSITION OF 
Lams Carcasses AND Cuts. By O. G. 
Hankins. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Technical Bulletin No. 944. Price 5c. 


Tue Viscosity AND Heat STABILITY OF 
CONCENTRATED MILKS SUBJECTED 10 
Hich TEMPERATURE ProcessinG. By 
B. H. Webb and C. F. Hufnagel. Bureau 
of Dairy Industry, BDIM-Inf-61. Proc- 
essed. 


FEpERAL SPEcIFICATIONS. New or revised 
specifications which make up Federal 
Standard Stock Catalog have been issued 
on the following items: Potatoes; Sweet, 
Canned JJJ-P-6lla. Grapefruit and Or- 
ange Juice; Blended, Canned Z-G-691. 
Price 5c. each. 


AgricutturaL Statistics, 1947. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Price $2. 
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PATENTS 





Proteins Hydrolyzed to Obtain Amino Acids 
Including Tryptophane by Heat-Treating with 
Sulphurous Acid at 100 to 180 deg. C.—A. M. 
Moos to American Cyanamid Co., New York. 
No. 2,442,055. May 25, 1948. 


Glucoside, Hesperidin, Recovered from Orange 
and other Citrus Fruit Pulp—W. E. Baier, On- 
tario, Calif. to California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Los Angeles. No. 2,442,110. May 25, 
1948. 


Food Products Diced by Combination Slicing 
and Splitting Machine—P. F. Quinn and H. J. 
Qualheim to Qualheim, Inc. Racine, Wis. No. 
2,442,210. May 25, 1948. 


Candies and Similar Individual Units Widely 
Distributed over Depositor Conveyor Belt Me- 
chanically Gathered into Close Formation and 
Arranged in Convenient Order for Packaging 
—Wnm. Spain, Villa Park, Ill. to E. J. Brach 
& Sons, Chicago. No. 2,442,250. May 25, 1948. 


Calcium Ascorbate Solutions with pH of 5.2 
to 5.6 Stabilized by Addition of Aliphatic 
Thiocarboxylic Acid—Walter Karrer, Riehen, 
near Basel, Switzerland, to Hoffman-La Roche, 
Inc., Nutley, N. J. No. 2,442,461. June 1, 1948. 


Shell Eggs Cleaned and Candled in Continuous 
Manner during Passage Through Combination 
Candling, Washing and Drying Unit—O. W. 
Swanson, Ottumwa, Iowa. No. 2,442,475. June 
1, 1948. 


Lactic Acid Bacteria Grown on Milk-Substratum 
Obtained in Pure Culture, Free from Casein, 
by Centrifuging—Erik Gunnar Mejlbo, Charlot- 
tenlund, Denmark to A/S Enico, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. No. 2,442,502. June 1, 1948. 


Fruit Mechanically Conveyed and Assorted 
According to Weight—E. A. White, Lewiston, 
Idaho. No. 2,442,521. June 1, 1948. 


Triglyceride Fat Containing Radicals of Fatty 
Acids Differing in Melting Point Heat-Treated 
at Below 160 deg. F. and in Presence of Cata- 
lyst to Obtain Low Temperature Molecular 
Rearrangement to Permit Crystallization of 
Solid Triglycerides of Low Solubility as they 
are Formed—E. W. Eckey, Wyoming, Ohio to 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. No. 
2,442,581. June 1, 1948. 


Edible Fat Glyceride Mixtures Treated at Below 
140 deg. F. in Presence of Catalyst to Obtain 
Low Temperature Molecular Arrangement with 
Modification of Chemical and Physical Char- 
acteristic and Improvement of Usefulness in 
Manufacture of Food—E. W. Eckey, Wyoming, 
Ohio to Procter and Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
No. 2,442,582. June 1, 1948. 


Triglyceride Fat Consisting of Combined Fatty 
Acids with Varying Molecular Structure Heated 
at Below 110 deg. F. in Presence of Catalyst 
to Obtain Low Temperature Molecular Re- 


arrangement and Permit Crystallization of 
Solid Triglycerides of Low Solubility and their 
Removal under Conditions which Inhibit Re- 
versal—E. W. Eckey, Wyoming, Ohio to Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. No. 2,442,533. 
June 1, 1948. 


Fatty-Acid Glyceride Heated at Below 180 deg. 
F. in Presence of Organic Compound Contain- 
ing at least One Unesterified Alcoholic Hy- 
droxyl Group and Catalyst to Obtain Low Tem- 
perature Interesterification to Form Mono- and 
Diglyceride—E. W. Eckey, Wyoming, Ohio to 
Procter and Gamble Co., Cincinnati. No. 
2,442,584. June 1, 1948. 


Triglycerides Constituted of Combined Fatty 
Acids Differing in Molecular Structure Heated 
at Below 160 deg. F. in Presence of Catalyst 
to Obtain Low Temperature Interesterification 
and Permit Progressive Crystallization of Tri- 
glycerides of Low Solubility as Formed during 
Interesterification—E. W. Eckey, Wyoming, 
Ohio to the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
No. 2,442,535. June 1, 1948. 


Coconut Oil and Hydrogenated Derivatives 
Heated at Below 130 deg. F. in Presence of 
Catalyst to Obtain Low Temperature Inter- 
esterification and Molecular Rearrangement to 
Convert Glyceride Mixture into Edible Con- 
fectioners’ Hard Butter—E. W. Eckey, Wyom- 
ing, Ohio to Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
No. 2,442,586. June 1, 1948. 


All-Vegetable Triglyceride Oil Converted to 
Puff Pastry Shortening by Partial Hydrogena- 
tion and Interesterificaiion in Presence of Low 
Temperature Catalyst at Below 120 deg. F. to 
Obtain Product with Melting Temperature at 
about 117 deg. F.—E. W. Eckey, Wyoming, 
Ohio to Procter and Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
No. 2,442,587. June 1, 1948. 


Triglyceride Mixture Consisting Essentially of 
Unsaturated Glyceride Oil Subjected to Low 
Temperature Interesterification at Below 100 
deg. F. to Give Triglyceride Crystals Consist- 
ing Predominantly of Di-saturated-Mono-unsat- 
urated Glycerides—A. D. Abbott, Fairfax, 
Calif. to Precter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
No. 2,442,588. June 1, 1948. 


Glyceride Fat Consisting of Combination of 
Fatty Acids Mixed with Glycerides from Previ- 
ous Ester-interchange and Subjected to Ester- 
interchange Reaction—E. W. Eckey, Wyoming, 
Ohio to Proctor & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. No. 
2,442,539. June 1, 1948. 


Vegetables Mechanically Peeled in Unit Lined 
with Sprayed Stainless Steel Abrasing Sur- 
face—D. Horton, Jr. to P. H. Davis, Jr., Erie, 
Pa. No, 2,442,600. June 1, 1948. 





Printed copies of patents are obtain- 
able, at a cost of 25c¢ each, directly from 
U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
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S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


50 Church Street, New York 7, N. 1. 
735 W. Division St., Chicago 1G, 11 
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So you think 
HE’S fast! 





Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 
less than 10 seconds, you compare him te 
a flash of lightning. Listen a minute, 
while we tell you about a salt that’s fast 
... and why it’s important to you. 





In salting butter, salt must dissolve with 
lightning speed. If the butter is on the 
soft side, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that overworking is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may become mot- 
tled or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis- 
solved, the butter may be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Salt dissolves completely in water at 65° 
F. at an average rate of 9.2 seconds. 





On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important .. . such as in salting cheese. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalted 
cheese. To meet all these problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for It! 


4 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Director. 
He'll gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
J-15, St. Clair, Michigan. 






DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
tress GALT 
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1. Air tight sealing. 


2. Positive protection 
from contamination. 


3. No leakage. 


4. No damage in ship- 
ping. 


Features of Inland Steel Contain- 
ers, drums and pails, that enable 
producers of food products to get 
the finest in quality to consumers 
without loss of original fresh- 
ness, flavor, or color. 


There is an Inland Steel Container 
suitable for every food product. 





Inland Steel 
Containers 





No. 55!B8 
LEVER 
LOCKING 
RING DRUM 





No. 5538 
STANDARD 
SHIPPING 
BARREL 











No. 514X 
LEVER 
LOCKING 
RING PAIL 





No. 584R 
SWIVEL- 
SPOUT 
POR-PAIL 





No. 594Q 
CLOSED 
TOP 

PAIL 





INLAND STEEL CONTAINER 60. 


Container Specialists 
6532 SOUTH MENARD AVENUE, CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
PLANTS AT: CHICAGO - JERSEY CITY 


- NEW ORLEANS 
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Operating Costs 
(Continued from page 119) 





that high velocities are very desirable, 


but let us look at this matter from a 


different viewpoint. In one test, cans 
were placed as close together as pos- 
sible and the fan was placed about 3 ft. 
from the first row of cans. The air 
velocity was decreased tremendously 
by the obstruction. In other words, if 
ice cream is placed in large stacks and 
air blown on the stacks from any one 
direction, only the outside cans are 
hardened quickly. The inside cans 
are hardening at a relatively slow rate. 

Recent checks on velocities in hard- 
ening rooms where new blower systems 
have been used disclosed that at 6 to 8 
ft. from the blower the air had a 
linear travel of approximately 600 fpm. 
But at 8 to 10 ft. from this particular 
point, behind some of the stacks of 
packages and cans, the velocity was 
down to approximately 0 fpm. 

From this it is easy to understand 
why ice cream must be properly stacked 
in the hardening room, and that to be 
effective the movement of air must be 
uniform and not spotty. It does very 
little good merely to put in a fan and 
stir up a great blast of air at one point 
—unless a large number of the cans 
or packages can be reached. 

Type of Container. Metal is a much 
better conductor of heat than is paper; 
so, offhand, one would expect that ice 
cream in metal cans would harden more 
rapidly then ice cream in paper cans. 
But tests by Tracy and McCown have 
shown that paper cartons and paper 
cans of ice cream harden just as fast, 
if not a bit faster than ice cream packed 
in metal containers. This is not only 
surprising, but also very pleasant news 
to the industry. Also, it was noted that 
painting the bright metal cans to reduce 
radiation shortens the hardening time 
15 percent. 


Frost in Hardening Room 


It is quite common to see large 
amounts of frost on the coils in low 
temperature hardening rooms. These 
accumulations have made necessary the 
installation of excessive heat transfer 
surface in the rooms. Ice machines 
must operate at extremely low back 
pressures. 

Some ice cream plants are using a 
method of introducing dry air, and they 
are keeping the hardening room under 
a slight static pressure. When doors 
are opened, cold air is forced out, pre- 
venting the entrance of warm, moistu™e 
laden air. By being passed over a fin 
coil system, the incoming air is de- 
humidified, thereby enabling the har- 
ening room to be run many years with 
practically no accumulation of frost. 
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What is the best mechanical method 
of transferring heat from the harden- 
ing room? Some companies recom- 
mend old-style coils; some prefer the 
new fin coil with greatly reduced head 
room; others like blowers; and still 
others the blast system of hardening. 
There are great differences in the way 
these various pieces of equipment work 
and it would seem that there should be 
more agreement among refrigeration 
companies as to the method to be used. 

At present, there is new interest in 
the blower for hardening rooms. The 
greatest difficulty has been the discom- 
fort to employees caused by the air 
blasts. But working conditions could 
be greatly improved if modern air con- 
ditioning methods were used to reduce 
the air velocity in the hardening rooms 
and still give positive circulation. The 
dairyman wonders why a method such 
as the plenum chamber has not been 
used more widely 


Booster Compressors 


Where a steady low back pressure 
load exists, booster compressors are 
frequently cheaper to operate than are 
single stage compressors. Even in 
new installations, however, some plants 
have completely ignored two-stage 
compression. There are, no doubt, 
many cases where two-stage com- 
pression is not practical because of tre- 
mendous variations in peak loads, but 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
this system should be carefully consid- 
ered when new refrigerating equipment 
is to be purchased. 


Variable Loads 


One of the big difficulties in design- 
ing refrigeration for an ice cream plant 
is the aforementioned great fluctuation 
in loads encountered from season to 
season and day to day. In many cases, 
there are no large steady loads which 
can be used as a basis for design, but 
rather operations running from 25 per- 
cent to 100 percent of peak capacity. 

The question is: What should the 
dairy engineer do in designing an 
operation? Should he use multiple or 
single-stage compressors, variable 
speed drives, capacity pockets, or two- 
speed motors? It seems that we get 
as many recommendations as com- 
panies called in on the job. Somewhere 
along the line, however, there must be 
a happy medium. 


Regarding Power 


One of the problems deserving con- 
siderable attention is the power factor. 
In many plants it is extremely poor, 
and the dairy is penalized because 
someone has not given the proper at- 
tention to correcting these bad power 
factors. Before any final decisions are 
made regarding refrigeration equip- 
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Not too much heat — not too little in 
the welding arc! Stainless steel is tricky 
to fabricate. Our experienced welders 
know that improper welding tempera- 
ture reduces corrosion resistance at the 
seams. Blickman-controlled welding 
procedures give you sound, corrosion 
resistant welds. 


Get just the right finish for your appli- 
cation. Working exclusively with stain- 
less steel, we have ALL the tools to 
produce a finish assuring quicker clean- 
ing of your vessel 


Double check the inspection procedures 
of your fabricator. Knowing that the 
properties of the alloy can be impaired 
during fabrication, we have established 
tigid shop procedures and inspection 
methods as an extra guarantee of 
soundly built vessels. 


When you need stainless steel equip- 
ment, call in a fabricator who knows 
how to handle this alloy in his shop. 


SEND FOR THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK 


A request on your letter- 
head will bring our 
vide, ‘‘What to Look 
‘or When You Specify 
Stainless Steel for Your 
Processing Equipment.” 








WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
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New! TERRISS 3-SPEED 


PORTABLE MIXER 


STIRS e BLENDS 
MIXES e AGITATES 


No more carrying heavy mixer . . . clamping 
to tanks . . . breaking side walls. 


The New TERRISS 3-Speed Portable Mixer is an all-around unit 
that will take care of all your mixing, blending and agitating 
problems. If your tank or vat is below floor level the TERRISS 
3-Speed Mixer will reach down and do a real job for you. If 
your container sits on the floor, a little adjustment and the 
mixing begins. If your tank or container is high off the floor, 
the TERRISS Mixer will lift up and do the mixing job. 


All parts that touch your product are Stainless Steel. Standard 
belt drive permits propeller speeds of 175 RPM, 325 RPM and 
575 RPM. Other combinations are available with simple adjust- 
ments. Both propeller shaft and stand are adjustable, permitting 
unlimited settings to fit any job in your plant. 


Send your order today . . . money-back guarantee. 


» so ash ot RE -g 
en eracrurcrs SUPPLYING THE PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


DEPT. F, 22-24 WOOSTER ST. NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 











= TYPE 


HYDRAMOTOR OPERATED 
VALVES 


GENERAL CONTROLS G-2-17 and G-3-17 valves for the 
remote control of chemical solutions, acids and pulpy liquids 
where a slow opening automatic valve is required. 





Hydramotor operator has no gears, direct-connected motor- 
driven pump develops hydraulic pressure for direct action 
against an alloy spring loaded valve stem and seating 


diaphragm. 


The entire hydramotor operator is sealed in oil for life to 
assure constant lubrication, reduction of wear, freedom from 6-217 
dust, grit, and other foreign matter thus insuring trouble-free 
operation and reduced maintenance costs. Valves have 
simplified two-wire control circuits, automatically go to 
closed position on current failure. 


FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
request new Catalog. 


GENERAL CONTROLS 


FACTORY BRANCHES: — Birmingham (3), Boston (16), Chicago (5), Cleveland (15), 
Datlas (2), Denver (10), Detroit (8), Glendale (1), Houston (2), Kansas City (2), New York 
(17), Philadelphia (40), Pittsburgh (22), San Francisco (7), Seattle (1), Oklahoma City (1). 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








ment, the man designing the job should 
sit down with the operator and discuss 
general power. In some cases, induc- 
tion motors may be of help; in most 
cases, capacitors would help. 

In conclusion, let me say that I am 
writing not as an expert on refrigera- 
tion, but rather as a dairy plant oper- 
ator—in the hope that we can arrive at 
a better plan for reducing refrigeration 
costs within the dairy industry. It is 
obvious that in many cases we have 
need for better planning. 

If the dairyman and the refrigeration 
engineer would sit down and prepare a 
thermograph, a chart showing refrig- 
eration demands within the plants, and 
then discuss future expansion of the 
business, a big step would be taken 
toward solving refrigerating problems. 

Photos of booster compressors and 
ice cream hardening room courtesy of 
Frick Company. 

—End— 


1948 Wheat Crop 
(Continued from page. 120) 





lower (10 percent) yeast food incre- 
ments are indicated for the new crop 
flour. Gas retention properties are bet- 
ter than last year’s crop, entailing 
lower additions of diastatic malts. 
Since proteins are higher, tolerance to 
over-additions of diastatic supplements 
is better. 


Milling Properties 


The new wheat mills excellently. 
The kernels are mature and well filled. 
Bran coats are average and don’t shat- 
ter quite as much on the mill as do 
those of the old crop. This means that 
the flour contains fewer bran specks. 
Because of this, there is a possibility 
of 0.01 to 0.02 percent lower ash con- 
tent in the various grades of flour. 

The well-filled kernels mean better 
yields—figured at 1 to 14 percent better 
on extraction basis. Color of the flour 
is very bright, and “dress” is excellent. 
Damaged wheat in the new harvest is 
very low and consequently will not bea 
factor in this crop. 

Moisture content of the harvest is 
about normal (11 to 13 percent) and 
temper requirements for best milling 
remain unchanged. Higher protein 
averages and lower ash contents will 
probably result in revisions of stand- 
ards on trade-marked flour. 


Soft Wheat 


At this writing, soft wheat harvest 
has worked through Southern Illinois 
Ohio and Indiana and into the north- 
ern parts of these states as well as 
southern Michigan. The new crop 
wheat is about average in quality, 
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though somewhat drier than usual. 
Protein content of the soft wheats is 
4 to 4 percent lower than last year, but 
protein quality is excellent. 

Flour viscosities are 10-20 deg. 
Macmichael lower than last year. This 
means softer or weaker flours for the 
cracker and cookie bakers as well as 
the cake bakers. This presents no prob- 
lem, however, and minor adjustments 
in handling will result in excellent be- 
havior. 

Milling properties of the new soft- 
wheat are in line with those of last 
year’s crop. The lower proteins mean 
softer middlings, and some cutback in 
roll and sifter loads will be necessary 
for best yields. Ash content of the 
flour is unchanged from last year, but 
all types of soft wheat flour are 
brighter in color and finer in appear- 
ance. They respond very rapidly to 
bleaching agents. Accordingly, 5-10 
percent lower quantities of these ma- 
terials are necssary. 

All-in-all, an excellent wheat crop is 
indicated at this time. Rains on the 
late soft wheat or early frost on the 
spring wheat could cause some concern 
as to overall crop quality, but at this 
time the “horn of plenty” is filled to 
overflowing. 

—End— 


Improved Bread 
(Continued from page 97). 





flour, the quality of the bread also being 
better. 


Summary 


Nine points were prominent when 
the results of the investigation were 
summarized : 

1. A 50 percent decrease in the 
amount of yeast in the formula gave the 
best product. 

2. A 50 percent increase in the 
amount of sugar gave a better product 
than the amount used in the standard 
formula or when the amount was in- 
creased 100 percent. 

3. A 50 percent increase in the 
amount of fat resulted in an unaccept- 
able product. 

4. Doughs containing 75 to 100 per- 
cent whole wheat flour were not satis- 
factory for freezing because the breads 
were too compact and gummy. 

5. With no risings before freezing, 
the doughs could be held in storage 
longer without showing yeast exhaus- 
tion and poor quality bread. 

6. Freezing and subsequent storage 
had little or no effect on the flavor of 
white bread made from frozen dough 
stored six to eight weeks. Bread with 
more than one-half whole wheat flour 
developed a strong flavor and aroma 


Why 


A handsomely illustrated bro- 
chure is now available upon 
request. Just fill in the coupon 
below to discover how your 
washroom maintenance costs 
can be greatly reduced—and 
how you can obtain the Free 
services of trained West serv- 
ice men, 





sy 








===== PLEASE CLIP TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD -~==~=--====--==== 


WE STA oo 
a AUpany Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


| would like a FREE copy of “An Ideal Washroom Maintenance Service” 


West-Clean 
Washrooms 


clean—a West-maintained washroom helps safe- 
guard many things. Your product, perishable or 
otherwise, for one. Employe health, plant loyalty, 
and production efficiency are still others. 

In fact, one germ-free West washroom may 
frequently go a longer way toward furthering em- 
ploye relations than a half-dozen ‘‘trouble-shoot- 
ing’’ conferences. 

West washroom service is thorough for one 
good reason: where your own janitors, due to 
lack of time and proper equipment, merely 
scrape the surface of your washroom problem... 
a trained West serviceman literally gets to the 
“bottom” of it by thoroughly cleaning the traps 
and bowls, and eradicating the hidden cause of 
annoying washroom odors. 

Periodic, efficient and complete—including in- 
stallation of a modern method of automatic de- 
odorization—this service is extremly economical. 
Costs nothing extra with your purchase of neces- 
sary West Products. 


Close to 500 trained West Representatives—from Coast to Coast— 
are ready to explain the merits of this superior service in full 
detail. For a quick solution to your washroom maintenance prob- 
lem, contact us at once. 


42-16 West Street 


POSITION 
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Because it is serviced fully clean—not just half 







































ec IN FOOD PROCESSING 
When You Use 


Low Temperature 


The time to make sure of your insulation protection is before you 
build or expand. Get the facts on Cork insulation when they can 
do the most good. Cork is so efficient in insulating properties that 
its performance has long been the accepted standard for low tem- 
perature requirements. Its wide usage in the refrigeration indus- 
try is due to its proved record for more than 40 years. Mundet 
refrigeration engineers are experienced in all details of tempera- 
ture control. Write to us now for recommendations and esti- 
mates ... let us help you secure the most profitable use of low 
temperature. Mundet Cork Corporation, Insulation Division, 
7101 Tonnelle Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 





MUNDET 


CORK INSULATION 

























Th rs eel Solution 
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To Your Steam Problems .. . 


THE KANE 
BOILER 
PACKAGE 


+ @ compact, self-contained steam source that in- 
cludes: the correctly sized KANE Automatic Gas-Fired 
Boiler complete with gas burner and controls to main- 
tain required steam pressure; and an M-K-O Automa‘ic 
Boiler Feed system designed to return condensate and 
supply make-up water as required for highest operating 
efficiency 
Engineered Steam at its best, with four decades of experi- 
ence at your disposal—so, send your steam problem to 
us for study and recommendation. 


ENGINEERED STEAM AT ITS BEST 














E Boiler is built to 
A.S.M.E. soecifications in sizes 








The M-K-O = 
Automatic 
Boiler Feed — 
returns con- 
densate and 
supplies small 
quantities of = & 
hot water as . 

needed to the 
KANE Boiler. 


EARS:*KANE-QFELDI 


M MEARS *KANE-Q 


1903-1915 EAST HAGERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
FOUR DECADES OF AUTOMATIC GAS-FIRED BOILER MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
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after the dough had been stored four to 
five weeks. 

7. In general, the texture of breads 
made from frozen doughs was slightly 
coarser and less uniform than that of 
regular bread. 

8. It took longer for the dough to 
rise with each increase in the amount of 
storage time. 

9. Frozen doughs should be thawed 
in the wrapper. This prevents surface 
drying of the dough and the develop- 
ment of streaks in the baked loaf. 


—End— 


Strawberry Preserves 
(Continued from page 108) 





organoleptic tests* on samples stored 
at the different temperatures were 
made by the paired-flavor comparison 
method. These tests were conducted 
in dark rooms so that the persons tast- 
ing the samples would not be influenced 
by color differences. The results are 
depicted in Fig. 4. 


Changes in Fresh Preserves 


In Table I, the anthocyanin content 
of different varieties of strawberries is 
given. It is unlikely that these berries 
contained appreciable quantities of 
browning pigments. The non-antho- 
cyanin absorption—if significant—is 
due to constituents other than antho- 
cyanins present in the berries that 
absorb light at this wave length. The 
average anthocyanin absorption in 
fresh berries was 10.8 CRE units; the 
non-anthocyanin absorption 1.6. 

Since strawberry preserves consist 
of 45 parts fruit and 55 parts sugar, 
one would expect approximately. half 
the above CRE values in preserves, 
assuming that there were no deteriora- 
tive color changes. As shown in 
Table IT, the average value found for 
15 samples of freshly made commercial 
strawberry preserves was only 2.6 CRE 
units of anthocyanin absorption and 2.4 
CRE of non-anthocyanin absorption. 

The increase of non-anthocyanin 
absorption in comparison with the 
fresh berries can only be explained by 
the formation of browning pigments. 
This indicates that considerable loss 
of anthocyanin, and an increase in the 
non-anthocyanin absorption due to 
“browning” reactions, occurred during 
manufacture. 

Figs. 1 and 3 show the color changes 
in preserves during storage. Preserves 
used in these tests had an exceptionally 
good color. As expected, a progres- 
sive decrease occurred in anthocyanin 
content during storage, the loss being 





* We are indebted to Prof. J. C. Hening for 
conducting these tests, also to other colleagues 
for their participation. 
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more rapid with higher temperatures. 

For example, the loss at 75 deg. F. is 
slightly greater after two months than 
the loss at 65 deg. F. for six months. 
At 34 deg. F.; the loss after six months 
is only half as great as that found at 
65 deg. F. after two months. At tem- 
pératures above 90 deg. F., most of the 
red color was lost during two months 
of storage. 

There seems to be an acceleration of 
the rate of color loss as the temperature 
of storage exceeds 65 deg. F. And 
above this temperature, the red pigment 
is lost much more rapidly than could 
be attributed to the velocity of a simple 
chemical reaction as affected by the 
temperature (Fig. 2). It is apparent 
that some critical point is reached as 
the storage temperature passes the 60 
to 70 deg. F. range This acceleration 
in the loss of the anthocyanin at this 
critical temperature range seems to be 
typical of the early phases of color de- 
terioration. Obviously, the color loss 
in this range is of practical significance. 

Needless to say, the extent of loss 
in color can not be expected to be the 
same in different lots of strawberry 
preserves, since this will be greatly 
influenced by: (1) The original color 
content of the product, (2) the extent 
of color loss which has already oc- 
curred (as during manufacture), and 
(3) that likely by other unknown 
factors. 


Brown Discoloration 


We have found, as did other investi- 
gators, that the loss of red pigment in 
strawberries is accompanied by the 
development of secondary brown color- 
ation. The measurement of these slowly 
developing colored complexes is diffi- 
cult. For want of better methods, we 
have used the non-anthocyanin absorp- 
tion at 500 milimicrons for their meas- 
urements. 

Certain facts make it difficult to find 
an accurate method for measuring 
browning. These are: 

1. A wave length of 500 millimicrons 
is too sensitive for measuring brown- 
ing pigments. Whereas, as_ stated 
above, the anthocyanin spectrum has a 
definite peak of absorption in the vis- 
ible range, such is usually not the case 
with the typical browning pigments. 

2. It seems certain that the “sec- 
ondary” pigments do not follow Beer’s 
law at all stages. Usually it is only 
the yellow and orange intermediates 
that show this relationship. 

Data changes in the non-anthocyanin 
absorption of strawberry preserves 
during storage are difficult to explain 
on the basis of our present knowledge, 
of browning reactions. 

Referring to Fig. 3, where the non- 
anthocyanin absorption values are 





plotted against storage temperature, it 
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Peanut 
Butter Mill 


Gives You 4 Great 









Advantages 











1, In one pass -depending upon 
type desired-either a stabilized 
or unstabilized product. 









2. Constant and uniform grind. 








Finished 


3, Does not require other costly 
processing equipment. 








Product 


4, Eliminates all other handling. 








1200 to 1800 pounds per hour 




















Complete processing in one unit — 
no accessories needed. High-capac- 
ity, uniform production— 1200 to 
1800 pounds of finely ground pea- 
nut butter per hour. High-quality 
production — adjustable without 
stopping. Only Morehouse Speed- 
line gives you all these advantages. 
















Based on the famous Morehouse 
principle that has multiplied pro- 
duction in many industries and 
fully proven in use, it is ready for 
you now. It’s compact and portable 
— dependable and economical in 
operation — low in first cost. 














New 1948 Model SB-1403 
70 in. high, 21 in. wide 








eae 


Symbol of quality 
for over 50 years 
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Originators and Sole Manufacturers of the Morehouse Speedline 
1156-C San Fernando Road 


These are some of the reasons why you can in- 
crease both volume and profits with a More- 
house Speedline. Plan now to use the Speedline 
in your operation. Write today for complete 
details. 


Get MORE with MOREHOUSE 


SERS 
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% AGITATOR — Specially designed 
agitation prevents material from 


packing. Easily removed for 


proper cleaning 


% DUST TIGHT—Shells and cover 
are constructed of seam welded 
sheet steel, sealed packed bear- 
ings, making the mixer dust tight 
and leak proof. 


% JACKETS — If the material re- 
quires heating or cooling the 
RODGERS MIXERS can be furn- 
ished with jackets. 


Batch 
Powder 
Mixers 


UNIFORM MIX 
LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


The RODGERS MIXERS 
are designed to handle 
dry powders, granular ma- 
terials, pastes and semi- 
liquids and a great variety 
of other materials requir- 
ing a thorough mixing. 


The entire mixer is made 
of steel and can be built 
of stainless steel if re- 


quired. 


Write for full details and prices 





GEORGE G.RODGERS CO., Inc. 


225 WEST 34th STREET 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





For sifting SPICES, 
DRUGS, HERBS, CHEMICALS, 
and hundreds of other ground materials 


A Schutz-O’Neill Gyrator Sifter delivers a near- 
perfect separation and a large volume of uni- 
form product free from tailings, fibre, shreds or 
foreign particles. The continuous whirling motion 
of the material on the sieve’s surface produces 


this clean separation. 


Built with one to three sieve frames, the Gyrator Sifter will deliver up to four grades of 
product. Sieve meshes are kept free from clogging, are quickly removable, and can be 
thoroughly cleaned in a few minutes for grinding a different product. Very light running— 


requires only 1 to 2 H. P. motor. 


Let us Suggest a MILL PLAN —Write us your requirements, send sample of products to 
be sifted or pulverized and output desired, and our engineers will recommend the correct 


equipment at no obligation. 


SCHUTZ-ONEILL CO. 


p R ER 


309 SIXTH AVENUE SOUTH 
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is only in samples stored at 98 deg. F. 
that there is a steady increase im non- 
anthocyanin absorption. At other stor- 
age temperatures, the non-anthocyanin 
values are at a minimum. These de- 
creases in the non-anthocyanin ab- 
sorption curves occur in the same tem- 
perature region where the loss of 
anthocyanin seems to be accelerated, 
Consequently, some relationship might 
exist between these two observations, 


It is significant that the development 
of these brown-colored compounds was 
negligible in samples stored under con- 
ditions where the loss of red color was 
low, and that this secondary discolora- 
tion was always preceded by a major 
loss of red anthocyanin pigment. This 
indicates that the browning reaction is 
likely to occur when the red color al- 
ready has been sufficiently destroyed to 
impair the commercial value of the 
product. 


A more complete definition of the 
color of a strawberry preserve might 
be obtained by using, in addition to its 
anthocyanin content, the ratio of the 
anthocyanin and non-anthocyanin ab- 
sorption at 500 millimicrons. Such 
values are shown in Table II, which 
also includes some stored samples for 
the sake of comparison. From present 
experience, it seems that a well-colored 
strawberry preserve should have a red 
color value in excess of 2.0 CRE units 
and an “anthocyanin CRE non-antho- 
cyanin CRE” ratio of not below 1.0. 


Of additional interest is the progress 
of flavor changes in stored samples. As 
noted above, extensive tests have been 
made to evaluate the flavor of the 
stored samples (findings in Fig. 4). 
Undesirable changes in the flavor of 
a strawberry preserve with an initially 
good flavor and color are slight until 
after the loss of 50 percent of the 
anthocyanin. At this point, the flavor 
score was only 10 percent below the 
value assigned to the original preserve. 
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Computing Checks 
(Continued from page 75) 





ment in the machine, alongside his 
stack of earnings records and checks, 
all in numerical order by departments. 
He checks the name and number of 
the form on the top of each stack with 
those on the time card, places the 
forms in the machine, and makes the 
gross earnings computation by calcula- 
tor. He then proceeds to manually post 
the remainder of the data desired. 
Thus, the posting of payroll statement, 
earnings record and informative re- 
ceipt for the employee is accomplished 
in a single operation. 

His posting completed, the clerk then 
removes the earnings record, check and 
stub. After moving the adapter down 
one space—to be in correct alignment 
with the next space on the payroll sum- 
mary—he inserts the next employee’s 
earnings record, check and stub and 
repeats the process. 

Because of the simultaneous posting, 
the only item remaining is to check 
with the mathematical extensions on 
the payroll statement—and to write the 
checks. These are written and signed 
by Protectograph machines—one 
shredding the amount line, and the 
other impressing the signature, through 
use of a specially-designed plate with 
the treasurer’s signature superimposed 
on a four-color background. 

Mr. Mauer reports that all checks 
and records are completed by two 
clerks long before 5 o’clock on Mon- 
day, so that the checks will be ready 
for prompt distribution the next day. 
He says that for his firm of meat- 
packers the system has cured every 
headache of payroll preparation. 

—End— 


Use of Aluminum 
(Continued from page 87) 





tact—for it is known that corrosion 
can be greatly influenced not only by 
the structure and composition of the 
metal at the surface but also by the 
power of ionized substances in solution 
to penetrate, undermine or dissolve the 
film, 

It was necessary to consider the 
action of simple aqueous solutions— 
acids, salts, inhibitors—in order to 
gain an insight into the corrosion by 
complex substances such as foods. 

Space is given in the text to the 
question of the possible toxicity of 
aluminum. It is pointed out that 
aluminum is not a poisonous metal and 
has not been known to give rise to any 
disease. Five generations of rats were 
fed on foods which were not only 
packed in aluminum containers but 









now, watch this 


carefully! 


d) 








CLEAN RICE 


You have just seen a super-sensitive separation of contaminations and imperfect 
grains from rice by specific gravity through air-flotation, through the use of an 


S S & S Specific Gravity Separator. 


There are four clear reasons why S S & S Specific Gravity Separators (and Air- 
Float Stoners) are playing an increasingly important role in the food processing 
picture. One: the operating principle of S S & S equipment is based upon an 
undeniable law of nature. Two: sixty years of specialized experience goes into 
each machine. Three: operating costs are low. Four: you get high-volume results 


“ahead of schedule.” 


S S & S Specific Gravity Separators effect an extremely fine separation of con- 
taminations from good stock and classify useable products from poor to top 
quality. S S & S Stoners afford a 99.9% accurate high-volume two-way separation 
of stones, tramp iron, rubber, and other magnetic and non-magnetic heavier-than- 


grain particles from the good material. 


SS &S product engineers are well 
equipped with solid facts and figures 
about the use of SS & S equipment in 
the food processing field, and are avail- 
able to you for immediate consultation. 
In the meantime, you can check manu- 
facturing data and operating details in 
our Bulletin FI-948. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. 
Sixty Years of Specialized Experience in Separations 


Dallas, Chicago, Des Moines, Minneapolis, New York City, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Columbus, Ga., Jackson, mich, 
Foreign: Winnipeg, Canada; San Paulo, Brazil; London, England, 
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PLAN Your 1949 
Production with 


CRCO Equipment 


Only Chisholm-Ryder Company can give you the bene- 
fits of a highly experienced Engineering and Sales Service 
on the following modern and outstanding food processing 


in solving your problems. 


Chisholm-Ryder Processing Machinery Monarch Fruit and Berry Washers 
Ayars Fillers Robbins & Meyers Electric Hoists 
CRCO-New Way Labeling and Casing Machinery Le Roi Power Units 

Sinclair-Scott Graders, Hydro Conveyors Lee Tanks, Kettles, Vacuum Pans 
Robins Processing Machinery Woifinger Beet Machinery, Can Washers 
Urschel Cutters and Dicers Waukesha and Tri-Clover Pumps 
Monitor Processing Machinery Ferguson Gluers and Sealers 

Olney Flotation Washers Pfaudler Fillers, Steam Peelers 
Ferrel Cleaners and Conveyors Reeves Variable Speed Transmissions 
Enterprise Grinders Standard Conveyors and Stackers 
Blakeslee Vegetable Peelers Simplicity Shaker Screens 





Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania Ayars Machine Company 


AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 202 
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machinery. Consult them, and they will be glad to assist you _ 





which has also relatively large amounts 
of the metal intermixed, and it was 
shown that the growth and fertility of 
the rats continued entirely normal, 
with the aluminum completely excreted. 

The metal occurs naturally in plant 
and animal tissues, and some authori- 
ties go so far as to claim that its pres- 
ence may even be necessary for the 
normal healthy development of organic 
life. 

Aluminum does not accelerate the 
destruction of vitamins during cooking, 
even at boiling temperatures. It has no 
effect on fermentation by yeasts, and it 
does not promote rancidity of oils and 
fats. Aluminum utensils are very re- 
sistant to corrosion by food stuffs 
cooked in them. 

The handbook is divided into four 
sections. In the first part, properties 
of the metal are considered, and the 
surface film is discussed as regards its 
effect in relation to the different types 
of corrosion which may develop. In 
the second part there is a detailed ac- 
count of the corrosion by aqueous solu- 
tions, while the third part covers thor- 
oughly the corrosion by the various 
kinds of food products and beverages. 
The last section is devoted to the dif- 
ferent methods for protecting alumi- 
num: By oxide coatings, metallic 
coatings, cathodic protection, paints 
and lacquers. 

—End— 


Nutritional Improvement 
(Continued from page 103) 





making appropriate foods serve as 
carriers of dietary essentials which are 
inadequately supplied by many diets. 

“In any case the addition of syn- 
thetics to natural foods must depend 
on the prevention of known deficiencies 
in groups of the population and not on 
the utilization of synthetic products 
which happen to be available at low 
cost. 

“The Council disapproves of un- 
limited or indiscriminate fortification 
of general purpose foods with minerals, 
vitamins, amino acids or other nutri- 
ents. It likewise disapproves of arti- 
ficial combinations of edibles designed 
to carry vitamins, minerals, amino 
acids or other nutrients for the use of 
the general public.” | 
- Dr. Elvehjem is for a variety of 
natural foods, plus technological safe- 
guards and improvements. Nutrition- 
ists, he says, must never forget that 
adequate nutrition can be obtained only 
through a variety of appetizing and 
appealing food products. But some- 
thing more than appetite appeal is 
needed. 

“Food technologists have done much 
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One-Piece 
Pipe Line 





with SILBRAZ* joints 





Silbraz joints, made with Walseal* 











Make it a “one-piece pipe line” 
with Walseal 












DISTRIBUTORS 
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valves, fittings and flanges, actually 
make a “one-piece pipe line” of brass, 
copper, or copper-nickel I.P.S. pipe 
or tubing .. . leaky joints are com- 
pletely eliminated, and maintenance 
costs are reduced to the minimum. 
A Silbraz joint is silver-brazed — 
not soldered. This modern pipe joint 
will not creep or pull apart under any 
condition which the pipe itself can 


withstand ... vibration or corrosion 
will not affect it. A Silbraz joint is 
designed to have a tensile strength 
equal to about three times standard 
weight brass pipe, and the pipe will 
fail before the joint will pull apart. 

For full information about Silbraz 
joints made with Walseal valves, fit- 
tings and flanges, see your nearby 
Walworth distributor, or write for 


Circular 84. 
*Patented — Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


WALWORTH 


valves and fittings 


60 EAST 42nd STREET 


PRINCIPAL CENTERS 
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Different businesses— 
but all agree: Speed Pays! 
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Hotels use Air Express 
regularly when guests 
leave something behind. 
Costs little and brings 
guests back again! Speed 


pays. 





Traffic managers know the fastest 
possible way to ship is by Air Ex- 
press—and they use it regularly. 
Speed pays. 





Radio transcriptions make up 
a big portion of Air Express 
traffic. Stations and talent 
agencies know speed pays. 





Speed pays in your business, too! 


Air Express is the fastest possible way to supply the speed that’s 

so essential when things are moving fast. Shipments go on every 

Scheduled Airline flight. Even coast-to-coast service overnight! 

Special pick-up and delivery service at no extra cost. Low rates: 

12 Ibs. goes 1600 miles for $5.89; 23 Ibs. for only $11.30. Phone 

local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for fast 

shipping action. f LiF 

eLow rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal US. 
towns and cities at no extra cost. 

e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 








Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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to overcome local practices which have 
grown up around certain food prod- 
ucts and around accepted dietary habits 
which tend to precipitate deficiencies 
in population groups. Nothing has been 
more effective in reducing nutritional 
deficiencies in this country than the 
wider and more uniform distribution 
of milk, meat, fruits and vegetables 
through the packaging of these prod- 
ucts in more attractive and useful 
forms and through the availability of 


‘these products at relatively low cost. 


“But modern food technology has 
gone much farther. For example, the 
availability of vitamin D milk has 
practically eliminated rickets in the 
children of this country. 

“The enrichment program which re- 
turns, to white flour and bread, the 
essential nutrients lost in milling, has 
done much to safeguard nutrition in 
many groups of people. These pro- 
grams were not carried out without 
great cost and effort on the part of the 
food industry”. 

Lest the processor become com- 
placent, Dr. Elvehjem pointed out in 
his Philadelphia address that greater 
progress could have been made in the 
case of many dietary elements. The 
iodized salt program, for example, has 
been lagging, but something construc- 
tive can be done when everyone con- 
cerned does his part. 


Losses To Be Expected 


Dr. Elvehjem doubts if food proc- 
essing can be so modified as to prevent 
any loss of vitamin. Vitamin loss need 
not be disturbing, however, since a 
year’s supply—in the case of thiamine 
—may be provided for ten cents at 
wholesale. This view, however, does 
not mean advocacy of the synthetic 
vitamin. 

A converse situation prevails in the 
case of biotin, where processing may 
actually result in the release of the 
active material. Similarly, short time 
heat treatment of soy flour may result 
in improvement of availability of nitro- 
gen compounds. Excessive heat may 
impair them. Soy differs in this respect 
from casein owing to the carbohydrate 
in soy. 

It becomes increasingly evident that 
many of the nutrients cannot be con- 
sidered apart from others. A change 
in the amount of one may alter the need 
for another. Significantly, an inter- 
relation was recently established be- 
tween niacin and the amino acid tryp- 
tophane. This leads to specific con- 
clusions in the case of a product such 
as corn, which is low in tryptophane. 
Protection against pellagra is afford 
by fortifying corn with niacin, or by 
using it in conjunction with milk, eggs 
‘or meat, which supply extra amounts 
of tryptophane. Meat, on the other 
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INSURES ECONOMY OF DESIGN 


BECAUSE WISSCO BELTS are woven of flattened wire 


spirals, they operate efficiently over small diameter pulleys. 
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They lend themselves to equipment where lack of space pre- 


: cludes the use of large pulleys and can be custom-engineered 
n the 
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to operate by chain or friction drive. 


And Wissco Belts have the stamina and built-in toughness 





that insure maximum production at low cost regardless of 


PE operating conditions—white heat or subzero—abrasion— 
This picture shows a Wissco belt oper- P 8 


ating by friction drive on full width corroding chemicals or other grueling punishment. 

+ the driving and take-up rolls of small . 

an diameter. Wissco Conveyor Belts can Send today for our illustrated catalog showing types and 
nange be engineered to meet your exact needs. 
» need 
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advantages of numerous conveyor belt constructions. 


A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL. DIVISION OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 









Belt Sales Office and Plant—56 Sterling St., Clinton, Mass. ° Executive Office—500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Soles Offices—Boston, Buffalo, Chattanooga, Chicago, Denver, New York + Pacific Coast Subsidiary—The California Wire Cloth Corp., Oakland 6, Cal. 
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Food sanitation practices that 
show you how to increase safety 
and cut wastage 








This new book helps you set up and maintain 
safe sanitation practices throughout the plant 


Food sanitation problems effectively solved save you many a headache, many a worry 
over pest control, wastage, packaging, etc. Here, now, is a sound handbook covering 
every phase of food-plant sanitation. It brings you tested methods that show how to get 
best results in every step of food processing . . . protect you from all kinds of lega! 
liabilities. They cover every aspect of sanitary practice in food industries, from effec- 
tive plant layout and design, to the proper selection of packaging materials; they 
enable you to cut contamination and spoilage with complete safety. 


hand, is an excellent anti-pellagra food 
because it is rich in both niacin and 
tryptophane. 


Value of Mixtures 


This prompts Dr. Elvehjem to sug- 
gest that much could be done to im- 
prove the quality of diets in many areas 
through the manufacture of food mix- 
tures. “Optimum nutrition cannot be 
obtained without paying attention to 
all the essential nutrients and food 
processing will not be successful until 
recognition is given to each of these 
essential nutrients. 

“The possibilities for the future are 
tremendous. Better distribution of 
high quality natural foods can be con- 
tinued and improved. Nutritional value 


of some of these natural foods can be 
increased by the proper type of proc- 
essing. Certain combinations of foods 
may be not only more appetizing but 
more highly nutritious. 

“The availability of synthetic vita- 
mins and perhaps other nutrients in 
synthetic form will help in the im- 
provement of foods if they are prop- 
erly used. But in any case, it is pos- 
sible to carry modification and changes 
too far and that is why we need re- 
search workers to tell us where to go 
and how far to go.” 

ae 


Covers methods of sanitation in: 


@ equipment 
@ waste disposal 


@ buildings 

@ water supply 
@ wastes utilization 

@ insect control @ rodent control 

@ fungi control @ cleaning 


@ packaging 


Just published! 


FOOD PLANT 
SANITATION 


By MILTON E. PARKER 
Counselor in Food Production Development 
434 pages, 129 illustrations, $6.00 
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cGRAW-HILL SERIES IN FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


pais practical book shows you how to set up and maintain satisfactory sanitation 
within the food plant itself—evaluates practical methods for every phase of food 
processing. It makes available to you practices that are both safe and in accordance 
with the specific requirements of the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. It shows 
how to control contamination from pests . . . how to trace metals, microorganisms and 
other quality-defective factors ... how to set up a program of sanitary practices. 
It spotlights for you the merits and limitations of sanitary practice, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of DDT. It shows you how to maintain employee cooperation 
and interest in every phase of your sanitation program. 


Check these chapters for specific information: 

- Role of Sanitary Practice in Quality 
Control 

. Sanitary Aspects of Buildings and 
Equipment 

. Sanitary Aspects of Water Supply 

- Wastes Disposal and Utilization 

. Establishment and Development of 
Sanitary Practices 

- Employee Training in Sanitary Prac- 
tices 

- Maintaining Sanitary Practices 


’ FREE—10 day trial Mail_the » coupon today mn 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18 
Send me Parker’s FOOD PLANT SANITATION for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will ; 





THIRD ANNUAL 
INDUSTRIAL 
PACKAGING 

and MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EXPOSITION & FORUM 


. Salient Legal Aspects of Pest Control 

. Safe and Effective Insect Control 

. Safe and Effective Rodent Control 

. Fungicides, Germicides and Sanitizers 

. Effective Detergency 

. Effective Cleaning Practice and Op- 
erations 

. Sanitary Packaging Practice 

. Sanitary Aspects of Packaging Mate- 
rials 


send $6.00, plus a few cents postage, or return the book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
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